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PREFACE 


HE coſting Treatiſe is {ut- 
TP" nely. .xecommiended 
to:the World by the:'Name of 
fe Auth þ and needs nothing 

way|for its enter- 
= 1 [ ons only there- 
fore \ge. a hope. account of 
theſe, Remains ofithat learned 


andexcellent Perſon, and of the | 
particylar deſign and intention 
of them, 

He was pleaſed by his Lef 
Will.to commit his Papery to 
my care, and out of his great 
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indfpys 10 ly 

ed\opipian;of ame, to feave 
[5 9h [A MY, Gipol, whe- 
thexany, or what: 
ſhould .be madepu ligh. This 
{rea Ones, He AAS 
ſigned:for thatpurpoſ: 7 
God had: 'becn, plaid ohm 
granted /him'but a lie ng 
life, he would have publiſhed 
it -himſdf ;. And; oi | 
though a conll derable pag pt, it 
wanted his Jaſt hand, Jet; 5 
ther could I beſo \injariqns; 3 
deprivethe world of it,.. | 
it..was leſs perfe&t thanjhe 1n- 
le £& it; \nor. .durſt I be {o 
bold, . to attenipt. to a 
Piece deſi gned and Joſs on 
£ Wb" of 


CG. 


7h6\BrofiRe. 


6" fat” By 16" great" a" Miter 


-/£-Tht firſt ' rpelve Chapters 
wete Written ont for the Preſs, 
int HE-tiois! The'Remwin- 


tht hath'been 'garherd ntl 


made-op/ our- of his'Papers"' bs 
VA the Muberidl Ii 'br 
that purpofe, / and the'*kilf'of 
the'Comprler would'allow** Sb 
that" it” cannot 'be expe, 
chit the Work(hould'be'of © 
qual'ſtrengrh andbeatiry/in'all 
the parts of it; How#tver, ſat 
as it's,” T hope it may prove'of 
cofſiderable aſe and benefir to 
the World , and not alroge- 
ther-un worthy of its Author,” 
The Deſzgn of it is threefold. 
 Firf, Toeſlabliſh thegredc 


A 2 ' Prin- 


T be Preface. 
Principles of Religion, the Be- 
ing of God, and a Future State ; 
by ſhewing how firm and ſolid 
a Foundation they have in the 
Nature and Reaſon of Man- 
kind; A work never more ne- 
ceſlary than in this degenerate 
Age, which hath been ſo mile- 
rably over-run with Scepticiſme 
and Infidelity. | 
Secondly, 'Fo convince men 
of the natural and indiſpenſable 
obligation of Moral Duties; 
thoſe] mean,which are compre- 
hended by our Sawiour under 
the rwo general Heads of the 
Love of Gd and of our Neigh - 
bour. For all the great Duties 
of Piety and Fuftice are written 
upon 
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upon our hearts, and every 
man feels a ſecret obligation to 
them in his own Conſcience, 
which checks and reſtrains him 
from doing contrary to them, 
and gives him peace and fatil- 
faction in the diſcharge of his 
duty, or in caſe he offend a- 
gainſt it fills him with guilt and 
terrour. 
And certainly itis a thing 
of very conſiderable uſe, right- 
ly to underſtand the natural 
obligation of Moral duties , 
and how neceſſarily they flow 
from the conſideration of God - 
and of our ſelves. Forit is a 
great miſtake, tothink that the 
obligation of them doth folely 
A 3 de- 


ace, 


depe ne upo notht Revelation 
"fCbds Vividorade abu ta 
therHlolySoriphoesico lt isplain 
thad FFAs Has woke. 1an- 
der" a Lam; veven kiefordGod 
had mace|any-externaland &: 
traordinary; our po 
how: (hall -God! judge) the 
W ozlddt how.(balt:theyih 
whoa the Hord:of Godnigyer | 
camebe acquitted orcomdemin- 
tharche Great day? (Forabere. 
tbereiie.ro Lang: ete can\nels 
thentdobuaincemes trauſgreſſo- 
ou! IO KOMRUS!; A 1 28: Wu 
ids: inde ar) unſpetikablz 
Va whicli- wee who: are 
Coniſſoans do enjoy \\bothiin r&- 
ones chomote dA vrararpan 


FA A rain : 


Tho-Phefick 
tain:knowledgrofiogy duty in 
all chedbratches|bf/ir/ andilikts 
wileyn ES TL ITERR 
neem adkabfhaelwhich 
var Veſta Sovioxr imfiik Gofped 
offetywo u5;>toxyableiand on 
cBlirags6usnb! thei diſchargoot 
out Daby: Batyctitis nevers 
thictets/1very/ufetal for-\us 'fd 
confiderehe\primatyyandnatiz- 
r toi piety aniburrs 
re \awhich we: enontcaly: call 
hen Lins of Natzre;\ thinbews 
everg whit uxmach\ the Lax df 
God, as the Revelation of his 
Voilianhis Hfotdgpiandcodſe- 


quendly;' nottiing contained in 
the bed of God, 0/0r 10any 


ptztendedReveluron fromblim) 


g115 EO A4 can 
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can be interpreted to diſſolve 
the obligation 'of moral duties 
' plainly required by the Eaw of 
Nature. And if this one thing 
were but well confider'd, it 
would be an effeQual port hg 
againſt the pernicious Dodrines 
of the Antinomians., arid of 
all other Libertine- Enthuſiaſts 
whatfoever : - Nothing being 
more incredible, than that Dz- 
vine Revelation ſhould contra- 
di& the clear & unqueſtionable 
Dictates of Natura Light; nor 
any thing more vain, than to 
fancy that theGrace of God does 
releaſe men from the Laws of 
Nature. 

This the Anthox af the'fol- 


+ - lowing 
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lowing Diſcbnarſes was vety ſen» 
fible of, and wiſely fawof what 
cotſquenice/it was toeftabliſh 
the Principles and Dover ot Re- 
ligion upontheir trueantnatu- 
rat foundation ;- whidhis'fo far 
from being « prejudice" 'to D#- 
vine Revelation, ' that it pre- 
pares the way for it, and gives 
it greater adyantage andautho- 

rity over the A of men. 
Thirdly, To perſ[wade men 
tothe praffice of Religion, and 
the vertes of a good life, by 
ſhewing how natural and dire& 
an influence they have not, on- 
ly upon our futzre bleſſednels 
in another Y Varld, but even. 
upon the happineſs and proſpe- 
” rey 
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ſurcly:nothing is more likely to 
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THE 
FIRST BOOK: 


Shewing 


The Reaſonableneſs of the Prin- 
ciples and Duties of Natural 
Religion. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning the ſeveral kinds of 
Evidence. and Afſent. 


Firſt Book, to treat concerning the 

Reaſonablene(s and the Credibility 

of the Principles of Natural Religion, 
in oppoſition to that Humour of Scepti- 
ciſm and Infidelity, which hath of late 
ſo much abounded in the world, not 
only amongſt ſenſual men of the vulgar 
fort, but even amongſt thoſe who pre- 
tend to a more_than ordinary meaſure 
of wit and learning. 


B . I 


[ Intend, by Gods affiſtance, in this 
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In my entrance upon this work, I am 
ſenſible of what ill conſequence it may 
be, to lay the ſtreſs of a weighty cauſe 
upon weak or obſcure Arguments, which 
inltead of convincing men, Will rather 
harden and confirm them in their Er- 
rors. 

And therefore I cannot but think 
my ſelf obliged in the management of 
this Argument, to uſe my utmoſt cau- 
tion and endeavour, that it be done with 
ſo much ſtrength and perſpicuity, as 
may be ſufficient to convince any man, 
who hath but an ordinary capacity, and 
an honeſ® mind, which are no other 
qualifications than what are required to 
- the inſtitution of men, in all kinds of 
Arts and Sciences whatloever. 

In order to this, I judg it expedient 
to premiſe ſomething concerning the ſe- 
veral kinds and degrees of Evidence and 
Aſſent, and to lay down ſome common 
principles, which may ſerve as a foun- 
dation to the following Diſcourſe. 

The ſeveral ways whereby men come 
to the knowledg or belief of any thing 
without immediate Xevelation, are either 
by ſach Evidence of things as is more 


Simple 
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(Simple, relating to the 

| (Senſes, 

Ontward. 

| Inward. 

g Underſtanding, ariſing either from the 
Natere of the things in themſelves, 

3 7eftimosy of others concerning 

them, 
L Mixed, relating both to the Senſes 
and Underſtanding. 


I. By Senſes 1 mean thoſe faculties 
whereby we are enabled to diſcern and 
know ſuch particular objects as are pre- 
ſent. Thele are either 

I. Outward, by which we can appre- 
hend exterxal objefts, as when we ce, or 
hear, or touch any thing preſented to us. 

2. Inward, by which we can diſcern 
internal objeqs, and are conſcious to 
our ſelves, or ſenſible both of the im- 
preflions that are made upon our out- 
ward ſenſes, and of the inward moti- 
ons of our minds; namely, our appre- 
henſions, inclinations, and the power of 
determining our ſelves, as to our own 
Attions;'and by which we can at any 
. time be aſſured of what we think, or 
what we deſire, or purpoſe. : 

B 2 II. By 
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Il. By Underitanding, 1 mean that fa- 

_ culty whereby we are enabled to appre- 

hend the objects of Knowledg, Gemnerals 

as well as Particulars, Abſent things as 

well as Preſent ; and to judg of their 
Truth or Falſhood, Good or Evil. 

That kind of Evidence may be ſaid to 
ariſe from the mature of things, when 
there is ſuch a Congruity or Incongruity 
betwixt the Terms of a, Propoſition, or the 
DeduF#ions of one Propoſition from ano- 
ther, as doth either ſatisfie the mind, or 
elſe leave it in doubt and heſitation about 
them. 

That kind of Fvidence 1s ſaid to ariſe 
from Teſtimony, when we depend upon 
the credit and relation of others for the 
truth or falſhood of any thing, There be- 
ing ſeveral things which we cannot 0- 
therwiſe know, but as others do inform 
us of them. As namely matters of fa, 
together with the account of _ and 
Places at a diſtance. Which kind of Evi- 
dence will be more or leſs clear, accor- 

«ding to the authority and credit of the 
Witneſs. 

Beſides theſe, there is a mixed kind 0 
Evidence relating both to the Senſes an 
Underſtanding, depending upon our own ' 
obſervation and repeated trials of = il- 

uCcs 


P 
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ſues and events of Actions or Things, 
called Experience. 

Theſe are the ſeveral kinds of Evi- 
dence, whereby we attain to the know- 
ledg or belief of things, 

The kinds of Aſert proceeding from 
them are reducible to theſe two Heads. 


{1. Knowledg or Certainty, which may be 
| diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, which I 
J 


crave leave to call by the names of, 


Phyſical. | 
Jaltbemaicd 
| Moral. 

UII, 0pznion or Probability. 


 T. That kind of A/ext which doth a- 

riſe from ſuch plain and clear Evidence, 
as doth not admit of any reaſonable cauſe 
of doubting, is called K»owledg or Cer- 
tainty. 

1. I call that ___ Certainty which 
doth depend upon the Evidence of ſenſe, 
which is the firſt and higheſt kind of Evi- 
dence, of which humane nature 1s ca» 
pable. 

Nothing can be more manifeſt and 
plain to me, than that I now ſee ſome- 
what which hath the appearance of ſuch 
a colour or figure, than that I have in my 
B 3 mind 
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mind fach a thought, defire or purpoſe, 
and do feel within my ſelf a certain pow- 
er of determining my own actions, which 
1s called Liberty. 

To ſay that we cannot tell whether 
we have Liberty, becauſe we do not un- 
derſtand the manner of Volition, 1s all 
one as to ſay, That we cannot tell whe- 
ther we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not 
underſtand the manner of ſenſation. 

He that would go about to confute me 
in any of theſe Apprehenſions, ought to- 
bring a Medinm that is better kaown, and 
to derive his Argument from ſomewhat 
that js more evident and certain than 
theſe things are, unleſs he can think to 
overthrow and confute that which 1s 
more plain and certain, by that which 
1s leſs plain and certain, which 1s all one, 
as to go about to out-weigh a heavy bo- 
dy by ſomewhat that is lighter, or to at» 
tempt the proving of ten to be more than 
eleven, than which nothing can be more 
abſurd, 

2. I call that Mathematical Certainty, 
which doth more eminently belong ta 
Mathematical things, not intending here- 
by to exclude ſuch other matters as are 
capable of the like certaintyz namely, all 
ſuch ſmple abſtrafted beings, as in their 

| | own 
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own natures do lie ſo open, and are fo 
obvious to the underſtanding, that eve- 
ry man's judgment ( though never ſo 
much prejudiced ) mult neceſſarily afſent 
to them. *Tis not poſlible for any man in 
his wits, ( thoygh never ſo much addicted 
to Paradoxes ) to believe otherwiſe, but 
that the whole is greater than the part ; 
That contradifions cannot be both true ; 
That three and three make ſix ; That 
four is more than three. 

There is ſuch a kmad of Connexion 
betwixt the Terms of ſome Propoſitions, 
and ſome Deductions are ſo neceſſary as 
muſt unavoidably enforce our aflent. 
There being an evident neceſlity that 
ſome things mult "e ſo, or not fo, ac- 
cording as they are affirmed or denied to 
be, and that ſuppoling our faculties to be 
true, they cannot*potlibly be otherwile, 
without implying a Contradiction. 

3. I call that Moral Certainty, which 
hath for its object ſuch beings. as are /e/5 
ſemple, and do more depend upon mixed 
circumſtances. 'Which though they are 
not capable of the ſame kind of Evidence 
with the former, ſo as to neceſlitate 
every man's aflent, though his judgment 
be never ſo much prejudiced again{t 
them; yet may they be ſo plain, that 


B 4 every 
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every man whoſe judgment is free from 
prejudice will eonſent unto them. And 
_— there be no natural neceſlity , 
that ſuch things muſt be ſo, and that «hey 
cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, without 
implying a Contradiction; yet may they 
be ſo certain as not to admit of any rea- 
ſonable doubt concerning them, 

Under each of theſe Heads there are 
ſeveral Propoſitions which may be (ſtyled 
Self-evident and firſt Principles, 

Self-evident, bEcaule they are of them- 
ſelves fo plain, as not to be capable of 
proot from any thing that 1s clearer or 
more known. 

Firſt Principles, becauſe they cannot 
be proved 2 priori; That which 1s firſt 
can have nothing before it. | 

Only they may receive ſome kind of 
Illuſtration, by Inſtances, and Circums- 
ances, and by ſuch Univerſal effets as 
do procced from them; and from the 
monſtrous Abſurdities that will follow 
upon the denial of-them. 

Such deduZions as do neceſſarily flow 
from theſe Principles have the ſame kind 
of Certainty, whether Phyſecal, Mathema- 
tical, or Moral, with the Principles them- 
ſelves from which they are deduced. 

The two firſt of theſe, namely, _—_ 
an 
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and Mathematical Certainty may be ſtyled 
Infallible; and Moral Certainty may pro- 
perly be ſtyled Indubitable. 

By Tnfallible Certainty, T do not mean 
ebſolute infallibility , becauſe that is an 
Incommunicable Attribute. And it. were 
no leſs than a blaſphemous arrogance, for 
any man to pretend to ſuch a perfe& un- 
erring judgment ' on which the divine 

wer it ſelf could not impoſe. But I mean 
a Conditional infallibility, that which ſup- 
poſes our faculties to be true, and that 
we do not negle( the exerting of them. 
And upon ſuch a ſuppoſition there is a 
neceſlity that ſome things muſt be fo as 
we*apprehend them, and that they can- 
not poſſibly be otherwiſe. | 

By indubitable Certainty, T mean that 
which doth not admit of any reaſonable 
cauſe of doubting, which is the only cer- 
tainty of which molt things are capable ; 
and this may properly be aſcribed both 
to that kind of evidence ariſing from the 
Nature of things, and likewiſe to that 
which doth ariſe from Teſt;»-oxy, or from 
Experience. 

I am from the nature of the things 
themſelves Morally certain, and cannot 
make any doubt of it, but that a »vind 
free from paſſion and prejudice is more ſit 


to 
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to paſs a true judgment, than ſuch: a one 
as is byaſſed by —_— and intereſt. 
That there are ſuch things as Vertue and 
Vice. That Mankind is naturally deſigned 
for @ ſociable life. That it is moſt agreea- 
ble to reaſon and the common intereſts of 
thoſe in ſociety, that they ſhould be true to 
their Compadts, that they ſhould not hurt 
an innocent perſon, &c. 

And as for the evidence from Teſtimony 
which depends upon the credit and au- 
thority of the Witneſles, theſe may be (o 
qualified as to their 45ility and fidelity, 
that a man muſt be a fantaſtical incredu- 
lous fool to make any doubt of them. And 
by this it is that I am ſufficiently aſſured, 
That there was ſuch a perſoa as Queer 
Elizabeth; That there 1s ſuch a place as 
Sparn. 

And fo for the evidence of Experienge, 
I am by that to a great degree allured of 
the ſucceſſion of Night and Day, Winter 
and Summer. And have no ſuch reaſon to 
doubt, whether the houſe wherein now 
I am, ſhall this next minute fall upon me, 
or the earth open and ſwallow it up, as 
to be in continual fear of ſuch accidcats, 


IT. That kind of Aſſent which doth a- 


riſe from (uch evidence as is leſs plain and 
clear, 
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clear, is called opinion and Probability. 

When though the proofs for a thing ma 

preponderate any thing to be ſaid agai 

it, yet they are not ſo weighty cv. per- 

ſpicuous as to exclude all reaſonable 
oubt and fear of the contrary. 

And this doth ariſe from a more imper- 
fect and obſcure repreſentation and con- 
ception of things, either by our Senſes or 
Underſtandings, by Teſtimony or by Ex- 

rience. 

When the Evidence on each fide doth 
equiponderate, this doth not properly be- 

t any Aflent , but rather a Heſ#ation or 
uſpenſion of Aſſent. " | 


Ti 
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CHAP. II. 


Two Schemes of Principles relating 
to PraQtical things, whether Na- 
tural or Moral , propoſed in the 
Method uſed by Mathematicians 
of  Poſtulata, Definitions and 


Axioms. 


nera 
Evidences and Aflents : I ſhall in the 
next place offer ſome particular Schemes 


HA  premiſed theſe things in ge- 
al concerning ſeveral kinds of 


_ of Principles, relating to Practical things, 


whether Natural or Moral, in the ſame 
way and method as is uſed in the Mathe- 
matics, conhiſting of Poſtulata, Definti- 
tions and Axioms. 


A Scheme of Natural Principles. 


Every thing is endowed with ſuch a na- 
tural Principle, whereby it is neceſſarily 
inclined to promote its own preſervation 
and well-being. | 

That which hath in it a fitneſs to pro- 
- mote 
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called Evil. Amongſt which there are ſe- 
veral degrees, according as things have 
more or leſs fitneſs to promote or hinder 
this end. 


The leſſening or eſcaping of Evil is to ve. : _ 


be reckoned under the notion of Good. 
The leſſening or loſs of Good is to be 


reckoned under the notion of Evil, 


That which is Good is to be choſen and Axiom 1, 


proſecuted,. that which is Evil to be a- 
voided, | 

The greater Good is to be. preferred before 
the leſs, and the leſſer Evil to be endured 
rather than the greater. 

Such kinds of things or events, whether 
Good or Evil, as will certainly come to 
paſs, may fall under computation, and be 
eſtimated as to their ſeveral degrees, as 
well as things preſent. Becauſe when ſuch 
a ſpace of time is elapſed, that which is 
now future, will become preſent. Which 
k the ground of mens dealing for Rever- 

bons. 

And thus likewiſe is it for ſuch things 
# may probably come to paſſ;, Though this 
probability ſhould be ſomewhat remote. 
It is counted a valuable thing, and may 
be eſtimated at a certain rate, for a man 
to 


mote this end is called Good. And on the Definiri- 
contrary that which is apt to hinder it is TY 
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to be one amongſt four or five equal 
Competitors for a place, to be the fourth 
or fifth expectant of an inheritance ; 
though in ſuch caſes there be the odds 
of three or four to on®, yet the price 
that is ſet upon this, may be fo propor- 
tioned, as either to reduce it to an equa- 
litv, or make it a very advantageous 
bargain. n 

A preſent Good may reaſonably be part- 
ed with, upon a probable expeFation of 
a future Good which is more excellent. 
Which is the caſe of Merchants, who 
have large eſtates in their own poſleſſi- 
on, which they may ſafely keep by 
them; and yet chuſe to venture them 
upon a thouſand hazards, out of an ap- 
ER that there is a greater pro- 

ability of their gaining, than of their 
loſing by ſuch adventures. * 

And this would be much more rea- 
ſonable, if beſides the probability of 
gaining by theſe adventures, there were 
the like probability of their being utter- 
ly undone and ruined, if they ſhould 
neglect or refuſe to venture, 

The greater the advantage is, the 
more reaſonable muſt it be to adven- 
ture for it. If it be reaſonable for a 
man to run he venture of 201, for the 

| oain 
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gain of a hundred pounds, much more 
for a thouſand. 

The reaſon why men are moved -to 
believe a probability of gain by ad- 
venturing their ſtocks into ſuch For- 
rajen Countries as they have never ſeen, 
and of which they have made no trial, 
is from the Teſtimony of other Credi- 
ble perſons, who profeſs to have known 
hes plans and the advantages of traf- 
fick thither by their own experience. 
And this is generally accounted a ſufh- 
cient argument to perſwade others unto 
the like trials, 

The reaſon which moved men to ad- 
venture for the firſt diſcovery of un- 
known Countries, 1s, becauſe they had 
fair probabilities to perſwade them, that 
there were ſuch places, which would 
probably afford very gainful Traffique. 

And upon the ſame ground, if any 
conſiderable number of men, fuch whom 
we eſteem the moſt wiſe and the moſt 
honeſt, ſhould affure us, that they did 
firmly believe, (though they did not 
know it by experience ), that there was 
ſuch an undiſcovered Country, to which 
if men would make any ventures, their 
gains would be a - thouſand times more 
than could be expected by any other 

; way 
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} © way of Traftiquez and that upon this 
perſwaſion, they themſelves did reſolve 
to venture their eſtates, and ſhould with- 
al offer ſuch arguments for the reaſona- 
bleneſs of what they aflert, as to any 
men, whoſe judgments were unpreju- 
diced, would render it much more pro- 
bable than the contrary : In this caſe, 
he that would a& rationally , according 
to ſuch rules and principles as all man- 
kind do obſerve in the government of 
their ations, muſt be perlwaded to do 
the like, unleſs he would be counted 
fooliſh, and one that did affect fingula- 
rity. 

6. p preſent Evil is to be endured, for 
the avoiding of a probable future Evil, 
which is far greater. Which 1s the. rea- 

' fon of mens undergoing the miſchiets 
and hardſhips of War, the charges and 
vexations of Law-ſuits, the trouble of 
Faſting and Phyſick. A man will endure 
the pain of hunger and thirſt, and re- 
fuſe ſach meats and drinks as are moſt 
grateful to his appetite, if he be per- 
(waded that they will endanger his 
health, eſpecially if he believe that they 

| are poiſoned. He will chuſe to take nau- 
ſeous offenſive Phyſick, upon a probable 


expetation, that he may thereby pre- 
| vent 
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vent or cure a dangerous ficknels. 

The greater the Evil is, the more rez= 7. 
ſon is there to venture the loſs of a leſs 
Good, or the ſuffering of a leſs evil, for 
the eſcaping of it. | 


A Scheme of Moral Principles. 


There are ſeveral kinds of Creatures Poſtula- 
in the world, and ſeveral degrees of dig- "i 
nity amongl[t them, ſome being more 
excellent than others, Animate more than 
Inanimate , | Senſitives more than Vegeta- 
tives, and Men more than Brutes. It 1s 
a greater preheminence to have life, 
than to be without it 3 to have /ife and 
ſenſe, than to have life only ; 'to have .. 
life, ſenſe, and reaſon, than to have only 6 
life and ſenſe. 

That which doth conſtitute any thing Defin. 2; 
in its being, and diſtinguiſh it from all 
other things, is called theForz: or Eſſence 
of ſuch a thing. 

That tate or condition by which the D<fin- 23 
nature of any thing is advanced to the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is capa- 
ble according to its rank a:d kind, is 
_— the chief end or happineſs of ſuch 
a thing, 

The zatyre of Plants doth confiſt in 

C having 
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having a Vegetative Soul, by which they 
receive nouriſhment and growth, and 
are enabled to multiply their kind. 

The utmoſt perfeCtion which this kind 
of Being is capable of, is to grow up to 
a ſtate of maturity, to continue unto its 
natural period, and to propagate its 
kind. . 

The nature of Brutes ( beſides what 
is common to them with Plants) doth 
conſilt in having ſuch faculties, where- 
by they are capable of apprehending ex- 
ternal objects, and of receiving pain or 
pleaſure from them. 

The perfeFion proper to thele doth 
conſiſt 1n ſenſitive pleaſures, or the enjoy- 
ing of ſuch — as are grateful to their 
appetites and ſenſes. 

The mature of Man ( beſides what is 
common to him with Plants and Brutes ) 
doth conſiſt jn that faculty of Reaſon, 
whereby he R made capable of Religi- 
on, of apprehending a Deity, and of 
expecting a future late of rewards and 
puniſhments. Which are capacities com- 
mon to all mankind, notwithſtandin 


| the utmolt endeavours that can be uſe 


for the ſuppreſſing of them z and which 
no other Creature in this viſible world, 


except Man, doth partake of, 


The 
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The happineſs of man doth conſiſt in 
the perfecring of this faculty 5 that is, 
in ſuch a ſtate or condition as is moſt 
agrecable to reaſon, and as may entitle 
him to the Divine favour, and afford 
him the beſt aflutance of a bleſſed eſtate 
after this life, Ss | 

That which every man doth and muſt 

propoſe unto himſelf, is the being in 
as good a condition as he is capable of, 
or as is reaſonable for him to expect. 
And the deſire of this is not properly a 
duty or a moral vertue,about which men 
have a liberty of Acting, but 'tis a zat«- 
ral principle, like the deſcent of heavy 
bodies, it flows neceſſarily from the 
very frame of our natures; men muſt 
do ſo, nor can they do otherwiſe. 

The Cuſtomary Actions of men, Ccon-, Defin, 3. 
ſidered as Voluntary, and as capable of 
Reward or Puniſhment, are ſtyled Mo- 
ral. 

As that which hath a fitnels to pro» pefin. 4. 
mote the Well-fare of man conſidered 
as a Senſitive Being, is ſtyled Natural 
Good ; fo that which hath a fitneſs to 
promote the Well-fare of man as a Ra- 
tional voluntary and free Agent, is ſtyled 
Moral Good. And the contrary to it 
Moral Evit. 
C 2 | That 
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That which is morally good is to be 
deſired and proſecuted , that which is 
evil is to be avoided. 

The greater congraity or incongruity 
there is in any thing to the reaſon of 
Mankind, and the greater tendency it 
hath., to promote or hinder the perfeCti- 
on of mans nature, ſo much greater de- 
grees hath it of moral Good or Evil. 
To which we ought to proportion our 
Inclination or Averſion. 

There is in ſome things ſuch a natural 
decency and fitneſs, as doth render them 
moſt agreeable to our reaſon, and will 
be ſuffictent to recommend them to our 
practice, abſtrafting from all confidera- 
tions of Reward. As in loving thoſe 
who are kind to us, and from whom 
we receive benefit : In compenſating 
Good with Good, and not with Evil. 

It is moſt ſuitable both to the Reaſon 
and Intereſt of mankind, that every one 
{hould ſubmit themſelves to him, upon 
whom they depend for their Well-being, 
by doing ſuch things as may render them 
Acceptable to him. 

It is a deſireable thing for a man to 
have the afhſtance of others in his need 
and diſtreſs. And 'tis not reaſonable for 
him to expect this from others, unleſs 

he 
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he himſelf be willing to ſhew it to others. 
The rational nature and the Perfej- Ax 3 
on belonging to it being more noble than 
the Senftive, Therefore Moral Good is 
to be preferred | before Natural, and 
that which is Morally Evil 15 more to 
be hated and avoided, than that which 
is Natural. 
A preſent Natural Good may be part- ** + 
ed with upon a probable expectation of 
a future Moral good. 
A preſent Natural Evil is to be endu- ** 5 
red for the probable avoiding of a fu- 
ture Moral Evil, 
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CHAP. IIL 


Some Propoſitions neceſſary to be pre- 


miſed for the removing of ſeveral 


prejudices in Debates about Re- 
ligion. 


Eſides what hath been already ſug- 
geſted concerning the firlt founda- 
tions to be laid, 1n order to a diſcourſe 
about Natural Religion, I ſhall in the 
next place offer to conſideration theſe 
ſeven following Propoſitions, as being 
very proper to prevent or obviate the 
Cavils of Sceptical captious men. 
I.” Such things as in themſelves are es 
qually true and certain, may not yet be 


capable of the ſame kind or. degree of 


Evidence as to #1. As for inſtance, That 
there was ſuch a man as King Henry the 
Eighth, that there are ſuch places as Ame- 
Tica, or China. 1 ſay theſe things may in 
themſelves be equally true and certain 
with thoſe other matters, That we now 
fee and are awake, That the three Angles 
in a Trianele are __ to two right ones. 
Though for the firſt of theſe we have 
; only 
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only the teſtimony of others, and humane 
tradition, whereas for the other we have 
ſenſitive proof, and Mathematical de- 
monſtration. And the reaſon is becauſe 
all Truths are in themſelves equal, ac- 
cording to that ordinary Maxim , Veritas 
non recipit magis & minus. And there- 
fore nothing can be more irrational than 
for a man to doubt of, or deny the truth 
of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made 
out, by ſuch kind of proofs of which the 
nature of ſuch a thing is not capable. A 
man may as well deny there is any ſuch 
thing as Light or Colour, becauſe he can- 
not hear it; or ſound, becauſe he cannot 
ſee it, as to deny the truth of other things 
becauſe they cannot be made out by ſen- 
litive or demon(trative proofs. The kinds 
of Probation for ſeveral things being as 
much diſpropoxtioned, as the objetts of 
the ſeveral ſenſes are to one another, 

2. Things of - ſeveral kinds may admit 
and require ſeveral ſorts of proofs, all which 


ding to the divers nature of things, fo 
mult the Evidences for them be ; and that 
'tis an argument of an undiſciplined wit 
not to acknowledg this. He that is rati- 


onal and judicious will expect no other 
C4 kind 


ulr. 


2. 
Aviſtot. 
may be good in their kind. The Philoſo- =_ _ 


er hath long ago told us. that a - Metaph. 
ph foe & 5 4 vey bh 22 cope 
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kind of Arguments in any calc than the 


ſubjedt-matter will bear. / 1NCO 1gru- 
ous would it be for a 111ician to 
perlwade with eloquence, *: i!] ima- 
ginable infinuations and inirvatics rhat he 


might prevail with his hearers 15 believe 
that three and three make ſix. It would 
be altogether as vain and! improper in 
matters belonging to an Orator to pre- 
tend to ſtrict; Demonſtration. All thi 

are not capable of the ſame kind of Ev1i- 
dence. Though the Concluſions in AMz- 
thematicks, by reaſon of the abitrated 
nature of thoſe Sciences, may be demon- 
ſtrated by the cleareſt and moſt unqueſti- 
onable way of Probation to our reaſon, 


| yet it 1s not rational to expe the like 


proof, in ſuch other matters as are not of 
the like nature. This he himſelf applys 
to Moral things, which being not of ſuch 


ſemple abſtraFed natures, but depending 


upon mixed circumſtances, are not there- 
fore capable of ſuch kind of Demonſtra- 
tive proofs. 'Tis a ſaying of Jamblicur, 
That demonſtrations are not to be expe- 
ed in matters concerning God and di- 
vine things. Nor is this any greater pre- 
judice tothe certainty of ſuch things, than 
it is that God is inviſible. And thus like- 
wiſe it is, for the ſame reaſon, with 'many 
parti- 
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particular concluſions 1n Natzral Philoſo- 
phy. And as for matters of Faf#, concer- 
ning Times, Places, Perſons, Adtions, 
which depend upon ory and the rela- 
tion of others, theſe things are not capa- 
ble of being proved by ſuch ſcientifical 
Principles as ; others are. Now no ſo- 
ber man can deny but that ſeveral things 
in Moral and in Natural Philoſophy are 10 
themſelves as abſolutely and as certainly 
true, and as firmly believ'd by us, as any 
Mathematical principle or concluſion can 
be. From whence I infer this, That it is 
not, ought not to be, any prejudice to 
the Truth or Certainty of any thing, that 
it is not to be made out by fuch kind of 
proofs, of which the nature of that _ 
15 not capable, provided it be capable 
ſatisfaftory proofs of another kind. 

3- When a thing is capable of good proof 
in any kind, men ought to wi tizf'd in 
the beſt evidence for it, which that kind 
of things will bear, and beyond which bet- 
ter could not be expeted, ſuppoſing it were 
true. They ought not to expect either ſen- 
ſible proof, or demonſtration for ſuch 
matters as are not capable of ſuch proofs, 
fuppoling them to be true. Becauſe other- 
wile nothing muſt be afſented to and be- 
lieved, but that which hath the _ 

Vi- 
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Evidence: All other things being to be 
looxed upon, as uncertain and doubtful, 
and wholly excluded from all poſlibility 
of being known.. And at this rate, men 
muſt believe nothing at all in ſtory, be- 
cauſe ſuch things cannot be demonſtra- 
ted ; and 'tis poſſible that the reſt of Man- 
kind might have combined together to 
impoſe upon them by theſe relations. And 
how abhorrent ſuch Sceptical Principles 
mult needs be to common reaſon, I need 
not fay. Thoſe who will pretend ſuch 
kind of grounds for their disbelief of any 
thing, will never be able to perſwade 
others, that the true cauſe why they do 
not give their Aſſent is becauſe they 
have no reaſon for it , but becauſe they 
have no mind to it. No/le in cauſa eſt, non 
poſſe pretenditur. 
' And on the other fide, when we have 
for the proof of any thing, ſome of the 
higheſt kinds of Evidence, in this caſe it 
15 not the ſaggeſtion of a meer poſſibility, 
-that the thing may be otherwiſe, that 
-ought to be any ſufficient cauſe of doub- 
ting. 

To which I ſhall only add, that we 
may be unqueſtionably ſure of. many 
things as to their exiſtence, and yet we 


may not be able to explain the nature 
| of 


e 
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of them. No man in his wits can make - 


any doubt, whether there be ſuth things 
as Motion, and Senſation, and Continuity 
of Bodies: And yet theſe things are 
commonly eſteemed inexplicable. So that 
our not being able to ſee to the bottom of 
things, and to give a diſtin account of 
the nature and manner of them, can be 
no ſufficient cauſe to doubt of their be- 
ing. 

- The mind of man may and mnit give 
8 firm aſſent to ſome things, without any 
kind of heſitation or doubt of the. contrary, 
where yet the Evidences for ſuch things 
are not ſo infallible, but that there is a poſ> 
ſubility, that the things may be otherwiſe. 
(7.e.) There may be an indubitable cer- 
tainty, where there is not an infallible 
certainty. And that kind of certainty 
which doth not admit of any doubt, may 
ſerve us as well toall intents and purpo- 
ſes, as that which is infallible. A man may 
make no doubt, whether he himſelf were 
baptized, whether ſuch perſons were his 
parents, of which yet he can have no 0- 
ther Evidence than Tradition, and the 
Teſtimony of others. Who is there fo 
wildly Sceptical as to queſtion, whether 
the Sun ſhall riſe in the Eaſt, and not in 
the North or Weſt, or whether it __ 
rile 
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riſe at all : Becauſe the contrary is not im- 
poſlible, and doth not imply any Contra- 
diction 2 Suppoſe that in digging of the 
Earth amongſt ſome ancient ruins, a man 
ſhould find a round flat piece of Metal, 
in the exact ſhape of an old Medal, with 
the Image and Inſcription of one of the 
Roman Emperours. Or ſuppoſe he ſhould 
dig up a large ſtone, of the ſhape of an 
ancient Tomb-ſtone, with a diſtinct In- 
ſcription upon it, of the name and quali- 
of ſome perſon ſaid to be buried un- 
er it. Can any rational man doubt, whe- 
ther one of theſe were not a piece of 
Coyn, and the other a Grave-ſtone? or 


- ſhould a man be bound to ſuſpend his af- 


ſent and belief of this, barely upon this 
ground, becauſe 'tis poſiible that theſe 
might have been the natural ſhapes of that 
particular Metal and Stone, and that 
thoſe which ſeem to be letters or figures 
engraven or emboſled upoa it, may be 
nothing elſe but ſome caſual dents or ca- 
vities, which by the various motions and 
temper of - the matter did happen to 
them, amongſt thoſe many millions of 
other figures which they were capable 
of? Who would not think ſuch a man to 
be ſtrangely wild, and irrational, who 


could frame to himſelf any real ſcruples 
from 
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from ſuch Conſiderations as 'thefe? Why, 
*is the fame kind of abſurd dotage that 
Scepticks in ' Religion are - guilty of, in 
ſuſpending their afſeat meerly apon this 
ground, becauſe ſome Arguments for it" 
do not fo infallibly conchade , but that 
there is a poſlibility things may be other- 
wiſe. He that will raiſe to himſelf, and 
cheriſh in his mind, ary real doubts, ac- 
cording to the meer poſhibility of things, 
ſhall not be able to determine himſelf to 
the belief or praftice of any thing.” He 
mult not ſtay within doors; | for fear the 
houſe ſhould fall upon him,” for that is 
poſlible : nor muſt he go out, left the 
next man that meets him ſhould kill him, 
for that alſo is poſſible. And fo muſt it be 
for his doing or forbearing any other aCti- 
on. Nay I add further, #þat man is ſure 
to be deceived in very many things, who 
will doubt of every thing, where 'tis poſ- 
fi ble he may be deceived. 

I appeal to the common judgment of 
Mankind , whether the humane nature 
be not fo framed, as to acquieſce in ſuch 
a Moral certainty, as the nature of —_ 
is capable of ; and if it were otherwiſe, 
whether that Reaſon which belongs to 
us, would not prove a burden and a tor- 
ment to us, rather than a priviledg, by 
keep- 
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keeping us in” a continual ſuſpenſe, and 
thereby rendring our conditions perpe- 
tually reſtleſs and unquiet ? Would not 
ſuch men be generally accounted out of 
their wits, who could pleaſe themſelves, 
by entertaining a&xal hopes of any thing, 
meerly upon account of the poſlibility of 
it; or torment themſelves with a&zal 
fears, of all ſuch evils as are poflible ? Is 
there any thing imaginable more wild and 
extravagant amongſt thoſe in Bedlam, 
than this would be? Why, Doxbt is a 
kind of fear, and is commonly ſtyled 
formido oppoſiti, and 'tis the ſame kind 
of madneſs for a man to doubt of any 
thing, asto hope for, or fear it, upon a 
meer poſlibility. 

5. 'Tis ſufficient that matters of Faith 
and Religion be propounded in ſuch a way, 
as to render them highly credible, ſo as 
an honeſt and teachable man may willing- 
ly and ſafely aſſent to them, and accor- 
ding to the rules of Prudence be juſtified 
in ſo doing. Nor 1s it either Neceſſary or 
Convenient, that they ſhould be eltabliſh- 
ed by ſuch cogent Evidence, as to neceſ- 
ſitate aſſent. Becauſe this would not 
leave any place for the vertue 'of Belie- 


©ing, Or the freedom of our obedience; 


nor any ground for Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, 
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ment, It would not be thank-worthy for 
2 man to believe that which of neceſli- 
ty he muſt believe, and cannot other- 
wiſe chuſe. 

Rewards and Puniſhments do proper- 
ly belong to free Actions, ſuch as are un- 
der a mans power, either to do or for- 
bear z not to ſuch as are zeceſ/ary. There 
1s no more reaſon. to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, 
than for being hungry cr (leepy 3 Becauſe 
theſe things do not proceed from choice, 
but from natural neceſſity. A man muſt 
do ſo, nor can he do otherwiſe. 

I do not-ſay, That the Principles of 
Religion are meerly probable, I have be- 
fore aſſerted them to be Morally certain. 
And that to a man who is careful to pre- 
ſerve his mind free from prejudice, and to 
conſider, they will appear nnqueſtionable, 
and the dedu@ions from them demonſtrable: 
But now becaute that which 1s neceſſary 
to beget this certainty in the mind,namely, 
impartial Conſideration,is in a mans power, 
therefore the belief or disbelief of theſe 
things 15 a proper ſubject for Rewards and 
Puniſhments. | 

There would belittle reaſon for the Scri- 
pture ſo much to magnitic the Grace of 


Feith,as being (o great a vertue and ſo ac- 
cepta- 
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ceptable to God,if every one were neceſſi- 
tated to it, whether he would or no. And 
therefore God is pleaſed to propoſe theſe 
matters of belief to us in ſuch a way, as 
that we mp. + give ſome Teltimony of our 
teachable diſpoſitions, and of our obedi- 
ence by our aſſent to them. Vt ſermo Evan» 
gelii tanquan lapis efſet Lydins, ad quem 
ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur, as the 
LearnedGrotize ſpeaks concerning the Do- 
Qrine of the Goſpel, whereby God was 
pleaſed as with a Touch-ſtone to prove 
and try what kind of tempers men are of, 
whether they are ſo ingenuous as to accept 
of ſufficient Evidence, in the confirmation 
of a holy Dodrine.And the Scripture doth 
in ſeveral places make uſe of the word 
Faith, according to this notion of it, as it 
conſiſts in a readineſs of mind to cloſe with 
and give aſſent unto things upon ſuch evi- 
denceas is in it ſelf ſufficient. To which pur- 
poſe is that expreſſion of our Saviour to 
Thomas, Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen 
and yet have believed, Joh.20. 29.Signityin 

it tobe a more excellent commendable an 

bleſſed thing for a man to yield his affent, 
upon ſuch evidence as is in it (elf ſufficient, 
without infiſting upon more 3 It denotes 
good inclinations in men towards Religion, 
and that they have worthy thoughts of the 


Divine 
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Divine power and goodneſs,when they are 
willing to ſubmit unto fach argaments in 
the confirmation of a holy dottrine, as to 
unprejudiced perſons are 1a themſelves fuf- 
ficient to induce belicft. It was this diſpoſi- 


tion that was commended in the Berears, AR&.17.11 


for which they are (tyled wytrhrsz, more 
ingenuous,teachable and candid, ore noble 
than others, Becauſe they received the word: 
with all readineſs of mind. (ie.) Were 
ready and willing to aflent to the Goſpel, 
upon ſuch evidence as was 1n it ſelf ſuffici- 
ent to convince reaſonable and unprejudi- 
ced men. 

And on the other (ide.it was the want of 
this diſpoſition which is condemned, Afat. 
13.58. where 'tis ſaid that our Saviour did 
not many mighty works in his own Country, 
becauſe of their unbelief : (3.e.) That preju- 
dice which there was upon them, by their 
knowledg of his mean parentage and birth, 
and their ignorance of his Divine commi(- 
fion and high-calling, did indiſpoſe them 
for an equal judgment of things,and render 
them unteachable. And having tried this by 
doing ſome mighty works amongſt them,he 
would not do mary, becaule of their inca- 
pacity of receiving benefit by them. 

Wicked men are in the Scripture-phraſe 


pow” 


led jet daelels, filit inſuahbilitatis, un- Eph. 2. 2, 
D- - 


Col. 3. 6 
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perſwadable men, ſach as no reaſon can 
convince. And elſe-where they are ſtyled 


2 Theſ. 3, dlews, Which we tranſlate unreaſonable 


CL 


of. 


2: men. But the word may fignifte abſurd, 


contumacious perſons, who are not to be 
fixed by any Principles, whom no Topics 
can work upon, being diretly oppoſite to 
this vertue of Faith,as appears by the next 
Clauſe, For all men have not Faith. 
Suppoſing Mankind to be endowed (as 
all other things are) with a natural princi- 
le,whereby they are ſtrongly inclined to 
k their own preſervation and happineſs'; 
and ſuppoſing them to be rational and free 
Creatures,able to judg of, and to chuſe the 
means conducing to this end : Nothing can 
be more reaſonable in this caſe, than that 
ſuch Creatures ſhould be under the obliga- 
tion of accepting ſuch evidence, as in it ſelf 
is ſufficient for their convidtion. 
6. When there is no ſuch evident certain- 
2y,as to take away all kind of doubting; in 
ſuch taſes, a judgment that is equal and im- 
partial muſt incline to the greater probabili- 
ties, That isno juſt ballance, wherein the 
heavieſt ſide will not preponderate. In all 
the ordinary affairs of life men uſe to guide 
their Actions by this Rule,namely,to incline 
to that which 18 moſt probable and likely, 
when they cannot attain to any clear un- 


queſti- 
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queſtionable certainty. And that man would 
be generally counted a fool who ſhould do 
otherwiſe. Now let it be ſuppoſed, that 
ſome of the great Principles 1n Religion, 
ſhould not ſeem to ſome men altogether (o 
evident as to be wholly unqueſtionable,yet 

t their aſſent ſtill to incline to the 
greater probability. 

When it is faid to be a duty for men to 
believe any thing, or to acquieſce in ſuch 
kind of Evidence as is ſufficient for the 
proof of it : The meaning is not, as if there 
were any moral obligation upon the Under- 
flanding,which is proper only unto thei; 
but the meaning is, That men ſhould becare- 
| ful to preſerve their minds free from any 
| wilful prejudice and partiality, that they 
| ſhould ſeriouſly a to,and conſider the 
3 Evidence propoſed to them, ſo as to take a 

juſt eſtimate of it. For though it be true, 
that the judgments of men muſt by a na- 
R tural neceſlity, preponderate on that fide 
where the greatelt Evidence lies; ſuppo- 
ſing the mind to be equally diſpoſed, and 
A the ballance to be ay z yet muſt it with- 


ll al be granted to be a particular virtue 
and felicity to keep the mind in ſuch an 
equal frame of judging. There are ſome 
men, who have ſufficient abilities to diſ- 
cern betwixt the true difference of things; 
D 2 | t 
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but what through their vicious affetions 
and. voluntary prejudices , making. them 


* unwilling that ſome things ſhould be true; 


what through their inadvertency or neg- 
left to conſider and. compare things toge- 
ther, they are,not to be convinced by 
plain: Arguments; not through any in- 
ſufficiency 1n the evidence, but by reaſon 
of fome defect or corruption in- the fa- 
culty : that ſhould judg of it. Now the 
negle& of keeping our minds in ſuch an 
equal frame, the not applying of our 
thoughts to confider of fuch -matters of 
moment, as do highly concern a man to 
be rightly informed in, muſt needs be a 
vice. And though none of the Philoſo- 
phets(that I know of) do reckon this kind 
of Faith (as it may be ſtyled), this teach- 
ableneſs and equality of mind in confider- 
ing” and judging of matters of importance, 
amongſt other intel/eFual virtnes ; yet to 
me it'ſcems, that it may juſtly challenge 
a place amongſt them; and that for this 
reaſon, becauſe the two extremes of it 
by way of —_ and Defe, 1 mean the 
aſſenting unto ſuch things upon inſufhci- 
ent Evidence | which is called Credwlity, 
and- the not aſſeating unto them upon 
ſufficient Evidence, which is called Incre- 
dulity or mnbelief, are both of them _—_ 

OW 
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Now where . the rage and Defe# dg 
make Vices, or ſuch things as ought not 
to be, there the Mediocrity muſt denate 
ſomething. that ought to. be, and conſe- 
quently muſt be a Virtue, and have. ia 
it the obligation of Duty. 

7. If in any matter offered to Conide- 
ration , the probabilities on both ſides be 
ſuppoſed to be equal : ( In this caſe, though 
an impartial, jadgment cannot be ohlt- 
ged to incline to one fide rather than to 
the other, becauſe our A/ert to things 
muſt by- a. Neceſſity of Nature, be pro- 
portioned to,our Evidexce for themz; And 
where neither fide doth preponderate, 
the ballance ſhould hang even ) Tet ever 
in this caſe, men may be obliged to or- 
der their Ations in favour of that ſide, 
which appears to be moſt ſafe and advan- 
tageons for their own intereſt.Suppole a man 
travelling upon the Road to meet with two 
doubtful ways,concerning neitherof which 
he can have any the leaſt probability to 
induce him to believe that one is more like 
to be the true way to his journey's end, 
than the other 3 only he is upon. good 
grounds aſſured, that 1n one of theſe ways 
he ſhall meet with much trouble, diffcul- 
ty, danger, which the other is altogether 
free from ; In this caſe, though a man be 
D 3 not 
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not bound to believe that: one of them is a 
truer way than the other, yet is he obliged 
in prudence to take the ſafeſt. 

Nay I add further, If the probabilities 
on the one hand ſhould ſomewhat prepon- 
derate the other, yet if there be no con- 
ſiderable hazard on that fide which hath 
the leaſt probability, and a very great ap- 
parent danger in a miſtake about the other : 
In this caſe, prudence will oblige a man to 
do that which may make moſt tor his own 
ſafety. 

Theſe are thoſe preparatory Principles 
which I thought fit to premiſe, as a ne- 
ceſſary foundation for any debate with 
captious men about theſe firſt grounds of 
Religion. And they are each of them (I 
think ) of ſuch perſpicuity, as to need little 
more than the bare Propoſal of them, and 
the Explication of their Terms, to evince 
the truth of them. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
and the Arguments for it. The 
I. Argument, From the univerſal 
conſent and agreement of Mankind ; 
and the Objefions anſwered. 


Heſe things being premiſed, I betake 
[ my ſelf to that which was at firſt 
propoſed as the chief deſign of this Book, 
namely, to prove the Reaſonableneſs and 
the Credibility of the Principles of Natural 
Religion. 
By Religion, | mean that general ha- 
bit of Reverence towards the Divine na- 
ture, whereby we are inabled and inclined 
to worſhip and ſerve God after fuch a man- 
ner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his 
wa fo as to procure his favour and. blef- 
ing. 
I call that Natwral Religion, which men 
might know, and ſhould be obliged unto, 
by the meer principles of Keaſor, impro- 
ved by Conſideration and Experience, 
without the help of Revelation. 
D 4 This 
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This doth comprehend under it, theſe 
three principal things : 

1. A belief and an acknowledgment of 
the Divine Nature and Exiſtence. *® 

2. Due apprehenſions of his Excellen- 
cies and PerfeS&ions. 

3. Suitable Afﬀections and Demeanour 
towards him. 

Concerning cach of which I ſhall treat 
in order. 

I. There muſt be a firm belief of the 
Divine Nature and Exiſtence. Primms eſt 
Deorum cnultus, Deos credere, ſaith Seneca. 
Anſwerable to that of the Apoſtle, He 
that comes to Gad, muſt believe that be is. 
Now that this1is a point highly credible, 
and ſuch as every ſober rational man, wha 
will not ofter violence to his own facul- 
ties, muſt ſubmit unto, I ſhall endeavour 
to, eviace by the plaineſt Reaſon. 

In treating cancerning this Subje&, 
which both in former and later times hath 
been fo largely diſcuſſed by ſeveral Au» 
thors, I ſhall not pretend to the inventi- 
on of any new arguments, but content 
my ſelf with the management of ſome of 
thoſe old ones, which to me ſeem moſt 
Plain and conviacitlg. Namely, from 

I. The Univerſal conſent of Nations, 
In all places and times, 


2, The 
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2. The Original of the World. 
3. That excellent contrivance which 
there is in all natural things. 
4. The Works of Providence in the 
Government of the World. 


1. From the Univerſal Conſent of Na- 
tions in all places and times, which muſt 
needs render any thing highly credible to 
all ſuch as will but allow the human nature 
to be Rational, and to be naturally endow- 
ed with a Capacity of diſtinguiſhing be- 
twixt Truth and Falſhood, 

It is laid down by the * Philoſopher as * Ariſtot. 
the proper way of Reaſoning from Autho- *P- 
rity, That what ſeems true to ſome wiſe 
men, may upon that account be eſteemed 
ſomewhat probable ; what js believed by 
moſt wile men, hath a further degree of 
probability z what oſt mer, both wile and 
unwiſe, do aflent unto, is yet wore proba- 
ble : But what a men have Ily con- 
ſented to, hath for it the higheſt degree of 
evidence of this kind, that any thing is ca- 
pable of: And it muſt be monſtrous arro- 
gance and folly for any fingle perſons to. 
preter their own judgments before the ge- 
neral ſuffrage of Mankind. 

It is obſerved by #lian, That the noti- 7. Hiſt. 
ons concerning the Exiſtence and ——_— 
O 
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of God, and of a future ſtate, were more 
firmely believed, and did uſually make 
deeper impreſſion upon the iterate Vul- 
gar, who were guided by the more ſimple 
dictates of Nature,than upon ſeveral of the 
Philoſophers, who by their art and ſub- 
tilty were able to invent diſguiſes, and to 
diſpute themſelves into doubts and uncer- ' 
tainties concerning ſuch things as might 


bring diſquiet to their minds. 


I Nations of men now do, and 
have formerly owned this Principle, may 
reſent experience, and 
er Times and Places. 

And here I might cite abundance of the 

beſt Authors that are extant , concerning 

the truth of this in all other Ages and Na- 

tions. But for brevity's fake I ſhall menti- 
Nat Deor. 0 Only two, Tally and Sexeca. Que gens 
lib. 1. 32. eſt, aut quod genus hominum, quod non ha- 

beat ſine doGrini, anticipationem quan- 
peliat mTpbaniy Epi- 
- *What kind of men are there any 
*where, who have not of themſelves this 
? And in another 
, neque tam imman- 
4, que nou etiamſs ig- 
Denm deceat, tamen 
all mankind 
© there is no Nation ſo wild aad barbarous, 


appear both from 
the Hiſtory of ot 


dam Deorum, quam 


© prenotion of 'a De 
ib: place : Nul/a gens e 
ſueta neque tam 


m ſciat. * Amon 


who 
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*who t they may miſtake in their due 
an of the nature of God, do 

*not yet acknowledg his being. And elſe- 
where : Nul/a eſt gens tam fera, nemo om- Tiſc. Qu, 
ninm tam immanis, cujws menten non Sage 10+ 1, 
buerit Deorum timor. * There is no Nation 

* ſo immenſely barbarous and ſavage, as not 

&to belbave che exiſtence of a Deity, and 

© by ſome kind of ſervicesto expreſs their 

© adoration of him. So Seneca, Nulla gens Epiſt..ut, 
uſqnam eſt, adeo extra leges moreſq; proje- 
Ga, wt non aliquos Deos oredat, * There 
©;s no where any Nation fo utterly loſt to 
Fall things of Law and Morality, as notto 
© believe the exiſtence of God. 

He that ſhall traverſe over all this habi- 
table Earth, with all thoſe remote corners 
of it, reſerved for the diſcovery of theſe 
later Ages, may find ſome Nations without 
Cities, Schools, Houſes, Garments, Coin; 
but none without their God. They may, 
and do vaſtly differ in their Manners, In- 
ſtitutions , Cuſtoms : But yet all of them 
a in having ſome Deity to worſhi 

Sad beſides thi Univerſtlity as tO Neti- 
ons and Places, it hath been ſo likewiſe as 
to Times. Religion was obſerved in the 
beginning of the World, before there were 
Civil Laws men, I meanany other 
than the meer wills of their Princes and 
Governours. The 
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The Works of Moſes are by general cog» 
ſent acknowledged to be the.moltaacient 
Writings in the world. 'And though the 
deſign-of them be. to preſcribe Doctrines 
and Rules for Religion, yet there is na- 
thing offered i them by way.of proof or 
ner Arm concerning the - Exiſtence wo 4 
God; but it isa thing taken for grant 
as being univerſally acknowledged and he- 
lieved. Nor do we read that any of the o- 
ther Ancient Law-givers or founders of 
Commonwealths, who thought fit to pre- 
{cribe Rules for the Worſoip of God, have 
endeavoured to perſwade the,people con- 
cerning his Beirgz which yet had been 
molt neceſlary, it any doubt ar queſtion 
had then been made of it; as being the 
very foundation of Religion, and a diſpa- 
ſition ſo requilite to qualifie men for Socie- 
ty and Government. 


And as it hath been thus in former. 


times, ſo is it- now among(t the Nations 
more lately diſcovered, and not kaowa to 
former Ages. . 'Tis excellently faid by 


De Nat. Tully, Opiniomwm comments delet dies, 


Deoru 
lib. 2. 


"> Nature Jjudicia confirmat : That time 


wears out the | fictions of Opinion, and 
doth by degrees diſcover and unmask the 
fallacy of ungrounded perlwalions, but 
confirms the diftates and ſcatiments of Na- 

rure 5 
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ture; and 'tis a ſign that thoſe Noti- 
ons are well cſtabhſhed which can endure 


the. Teft of all Ages. 


; There are two things may be object 
againſt this Argument. . 
'1- That there is no ſuch Univerſal Cons 
ſent as is pretended, 
2. If there were, This would fignifie 
bur little, becauſe it may as well be urged 
for Polytheiſm and Idolatry. 


'7- That there is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
ſent as is pretended, Becaute there areſome 
Nations. in the world ſo wild and ſavage, 
asnot to acknowledg any Deity 3 which 
by ſeveral Hiſtorians is reported of the 
Cannibal in America, and the Inhabitants 
of -Soldania in Africk,, who are ſo ſottiſh 
and grolly ignorant, that they differ very 
hetle from Brutes, having ſcarce any thing 
amongſt them of C:vil- Policy, and nothing 
at'all of Religion, or any . publick Aſſem- 
blies for Worſhip : Beſides ſuch particular 
perſons, pretending to Learning and Philo- 
ſophy, as in ſeveral Ages have.openly al- 
ſerted, and profeſſedly maintained Athei- 
ſtical' Principles, as Diagoras, Theodorus, 
Pherecides, and others are ſaid to have 


E: 
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To this it may be ſaid, that ſappo 
theſe reports to be true, There may al- 
moſt in all kinds be ſome few inſtances, 
beſides and againſt the general courſe of 
things, which yet can no more be urged 
as prejudices againſt the common and 
moſt uſual order belonging to them, than 
Prodigies may to prove, that there is no 
Regularity in the Laws of Nature. Is there 
any Equity or the leaſt colour of Reaſon in 
this? For a man to take an Eſſay of the 
nature of any ſpecies of things from ſuch 
particular inſtances, as in their kinds are 
monſtrous? Becauſe beaſts may ſometimes 
be brought forth with five legs, and it 
may be two heads, is it reaſon therefore 
to conclude, that no other ſhape is na- 
tural to their kind? Specimen nature cu- 
Juſlibet , a naturi optimi ſumendum eff, 
( faith Tuly) The Eſſay of any kind is 
rather to be taken from the beſt and moſt 
uſual, than from the worſt and moſt de+ 
praved part of it. Will it therefore follow, 
that Honey is not naturally ſweet to our 
taſte, becauſe a ſick palate doth not judg 
it to be ſo? Such diſſolute perſons, as are 
altogether immerſed in ſenſuality, where- 
by they have beſotted their judgments, 
cannot be looked upon as the moſt com- 
petent inſtances of what belongs to Hu- 


mane nature, Where 
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Where there is either a defe& of rea- 
ſon, or a groſs negleCt in exciting a mans 
natura) faculties, or improving his reaſon, 
by a due conſideration of fuch conſe- 
quences as do moſt naturally reſult from 
it: In ſuch caſes, it cannot otherwiſe be 
expected, but that he muſt come ſhort of 
that knowledg which he is naturally ca- 
pable of, and ſhould have, were it not 
for theſe defects. 

Some men are born blind, or have loſt 
their ſight, will it hence follow , that 
there is no ſuch thing in nature as Light 
or Colour ? Others are Lunaticks or Ide- 
ots, ſhould any man from hence infer, 
that there is no ſuch thing as Reaſon? 
No man may raiſe any doubt from ſuch 
inſtances as theſe, but he that will make 
it a ſerious Queſtion, Who are the mad 
men, whether thoſe in Bedlam, or thoſe 
out of it 2 Whether Ideots are not the 
wiſeſt of men, and all others the veryeſt 
fools, according as they are at the 
wideſt diſtance from them 2 Can that man 
be thought to need any farther confuta- 
tion or purſuit, who is forced to fly to 
ſuch a retreat ? 

As for thoſe inſtances of particular per- 
ſons, whom ſtories deliver down to us, 
as being profeſſed Atheiſts, it may be _ 
1. 'Tis 
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x. 'Tis plain, that ſome of theſe were 
counted Atheiſts and Deſpiſers of Religi- 


'on, becauſe they did endeavour to con- 


fute the fopperies of the Heathen wor- 
ſhip, and deny the Sun and Moon, and 
the ſeveral Idols that were adored in their 
Countries, to be true Gods : The looſe 
and vitious Poets, having ſo far debaucht 
the underſtandings of the Vulgar, in thoſe 
darker ages, as to make them believe vile 
and' filthy things of their Gods, unſuita- 
ble to all Principles of ſobriety and com- 
mon reaſon. _— this, ſeveral men, who 
were more judicious and virtuous than 
others, thought themſelves obliged to re- 
claim the people from ſuch miſchievous 
fopperies : In order to which, beſides the 
more ſerious arguments which they made 
uſe of, they did likewiſe by jeers and 
ſroffs endeavour to render. theſe vitious 
Deities contemptible, and to deride them 
out of the world. And for this were they 
by: the fooliſh ſuperſtitious multitude 
counted Atheifts, which was the caſe of 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, and others. 

2, Let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome men 
have declared a disbelief of the Divine 
nature in general; yet as there have been 
always ſome monſters among(t men, 1n re-- 
ſpect of their Bodies, ſo may there be _ 
wie 
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wile in reſpect of their winds. And this no 
prejudice to the ſtanding laws of Nature. 
And beſides it ought to be conlidered,that 
the ſame ſtories which mention ſuch per- 
ſons as profeſt Atheiſts, do likewiſe give 
an account of divers ſignal judgment: 

whereby they were witnefled againſt from 
Heaven, 

3- But I add further, There never ye: 
was any*ſuch perſon, who had any full an! 
abiding conviction upon his mind, againſt 
the Exiſtence of God. Mentinntur qui di- 
cunt ſe non ſentire eſſe Denm, nam et(t tibi 
affir ment interd It, non tamen O* (tbi du 
bitant. ** They lye who ſay that they be- 
«*leve there is no God (laith Seneca) 
* though they may profeſs this ſomewhat 
* confidently in the day-time, when they 
& are in company, yet in the night and a- 
< lone they have doubtful thoughts about 
«it. 'Tis their wiſo, but not their openion. 
The intereſt of their guilt doth make them 
deſire it. But they are never able with all 
their endeavours wholly to extinguiſh 
their natural notions about it. Witneſs thoſe 
continual fears and terrors, whereunto ſuch 
kind of men are above all others moſt ob- 
NOX1OUS. 

The ſecond 0bjeFion was, That if the 
conſent of Nations be a (ufficient evidence 
E' to 
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to prove the _— of God, it may as 
- 


well prove Polytheiſm and 1dolatry, for 
which the like conſent may be pleaded. 

To this two things may be anſwered : 

1. Though the Unity of the Godhead, 
and the unfitneis of wotihipping him by 
Idols, be diſcoverable by the light of na- 
ture; yet theſe things are not ſo ;7zrmediate, 
and ſo obvious to every ones underſtan- 
ding as the Being of God is, but will re- 
quire ſome deeper conlideration, and ſome 
Skill in the rules of reaſoning. Now it 
could not be reaſonably expected, that ei- 
ther the generality, or any conſiderable 
number of the Vulgar,ſhould attain to ſuch 
a degree of knowledg as their own natu- 
ral reaſon, duly exerciſed and improved, 
might have furniſhed them with. Partly oy 
reaſon of the prejudice of Education,whic 
muſt needs incline them to acquieſce in 
what is delivered down to them, as the 
belief or pradice of their Forefathers; and 
conſequently hinder them from an impar- 
tial enquiry into the nature of things : But 
chiefly for want of ſufficient leiſure to ap- 
ply themſelves to, the buſineſs of contem- 
plation, by reaſon of their being immer- 
ſed inthe affairs of the World, either plea» 
ſures, ambition,riches, or elſe being wholly 


' taken up with cares, about providing the 


ne* 
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neceſ[aries of life for themſelves and their 
families ; which muſt needs much divert 
them, from the ſerious conlideration of 
things,and hinder them from the improve- 
ment of their natural light to all the due 
conſequences of it. | 

2. The moſt conſidering and the wiſes? 
men in all Ages and Nations, have con- 
ſtantly differed from the Yalger in their 
thoughts about theſe things, believing but 
one ſupreme Deity, the Father of all other 
ſubordinate Powers : 

— Hominum ſator atq; Deorum. 
Whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with 
plain refererice to the Hebrew name Jeho- 
vah. And to this one God did _ aicribe 
ſeveral names, according to thoſe ſeveral 
virtues they ſuppos'd to be in him,or berie- 
fits they expected from him. Bacchae, and 
Neptune, Nature, Fortune, Fate: Omnia 
quidem Dei nomina ſunt, varie atentis ſul 
poteſtate, ſaith Seneca. So likewile Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. And 
they adviſe men, to worthip this God not 
ſo much by Images, or by Sacrifices, as by 
inward goodnefs, by endeavouring to be 
like him; as I ſhall ſhew more largely afters 
wards. Now- though the opinion of the 
Vulgar, with the conſent of the Wiſe, may 
be of great Authority; yet being ſeparat 

E 2 front 
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from or eſpecially oppoſed unto, their 
opinion, who are beſt able to judg, it mult 
needs ſignihe but little. 

If the queſtion ſhould here be propoſed, 
How comes it to pals, that mankind ſhould 
thus conſent and agree in the notion of a 
Deity, and to what ground or cauſe may 
« be aſcribed ? 

To this I ſhall ſuggeſt (omething by way 
of anſwer, both Negatively, and Poſetively. 

I. Negatively, | 2 what hath been id 
it may appear, that this belief doth not 
proceed from any particular infirmity, or 
occaſtonal prejudice in the judgment, be- 
cauſe it hath been ſo conſtant and univerſal 
—_— Mankind. And beſides, there is 
not the leaſt probability for thoſe things 
which are afligned as the grounds of this 
Prejudice, namely, Fear, Policy, Stipu- 
lation. 

1. Not Fear,or a certain jealoufie of the 
worlt that may happen, For though it mult 
be granted natural to the minds of men,to 
be poſſeſſed with an awe towards ſuch 
things as are able to hurt them; yet 'tis 
much more probable, that the fear of a 


ſupreme Being, 1s rather the conſequence 


and Effe& of ſuch a belief, than the Cauſe 
of-it. For this reaſon, Becauſe the No- 


tion of a Deity doth comprehend under 


it 
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it infinite Goodneſs and Mercy, as well as 
Power and Juſtice; and there 1s no rea- 
ſon why Fear ſhould diſpoſe a man to 
fancy a Being that is infinitely Good and 
Merciful. 

2. Not Policy or the device of Statifts, 
to keep mens Conſciences in awe and ob- 
lize them to ſubjettion. 1. Becauſe the 
greateſt Princes and Politicians themſelves, 
have in all ages been as much under this 
conviction of a Deity, and the laſhes of 
Conſcience, as any other perſons whatſo- 
ever; which could not be, had they known 
this buſineſs of Religion to have been a 
device or [tate engine, whereby their Sub- 
jects were to be impoſed upon. '2. Be- 
cauſe this belicf is among(t the more rude 
and favage Nations, ſuch as in all other 
regards are ignorant and wild and utterly 
deſtitute of all common Policy. 

3. Not Stipulation or mutual agree- 
ment, for the ſame reaſon; Becauſe *'tis 
amongſt thoſe barbarous and ſavage peo- 
ple, who decline all kind of commerce 
with others. Nor 1s it imaginable, how 
ſuch kind of perſons ſhould agree toge- 
ther to promote any opinion, who are 
wildly ſeparated from one another, by 
Seas, and Mountains, and Deſarts ;z and 
yet not at ſo great a diſtance in their 
7 ik Habi- 
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Habitations, as in their Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners. 

From all which it may appear, That 
this Opinion or Belief which 1s lo gene- 
ral amongſt men, doth not ariſe from any 
prejudice or partiality upon their minds ; 
But rather the doubting or queſtioning of 
theſe things, which belongs but to few. There 
is reaſon enough to believe, that #h3s may 
be founded in prejudice. Nor is it difh- 
cult to determine whence their preju- 
dice doth ariſe, namely , from the viti- 
ous. inclinations of mea, which will cor- 
rupt and byaſs their judgments. When 
once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, 
and are become ſlaves to their Paſtions 


\ and Luſts, then are they molt diſpoſed 
+ to doubt of the Exiſtence of God. Where- 


' as on the contrary, the more jult and ho- 


neſt any man is, the more willing and 


careful he is to walk up to the diftates 


of his natural light, by ſo much the more 
firmely are ſuch perſons convinced of this 


Truth. 'Tis the Conſcience of Guilt which 


' makes it the Intereſt of ſome that there 


" ſhould be no God. And conſequently 
; being deſirous to have it ſo, this makes 


them ſtudious how to find out ſome doubt 


. and obſcurity about it. 


' 2. Afirmatively. It is a known Rule, 
That 
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That the Cauſe muſt be as univerſal as the 
Effe# is, If this belief have been oxe and 
conſtant in all places and times, then muſt 
the cauſe of it be ſo likewiſe. And what is 
there imaginable that hath a fairer pre- 
tence to this, than the very nature of our 
minds , Which are of ſuch a frame as in 
the ordinary exerciſe of their faculties, 
will eaſily find out the neceſlity of a ſu- 
preme Being. And it ſeems very cofnigruous 
to reaſon, that he who is the freat Crea- 
tor of the world, ſhould ſet ſome ſuch 
mark of himſelf upon thoſe Creatures that 
are capable of worſhipping him, where- 
by they might be led to the Author of 


their Being, to whom their worſhip 1s to 
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be diretted; as is obſerved in a late Diſ- Th: is 


courſe, wherein there are many other things 
to this purpoſe, 

Such kind of Notions as are gezeral to 
mankind, and not confined to any parti- 
cular Se&, or Nation, or Time, are uſu- 
ally ſtyled x74: tyczae, Common Notions, 
abyor omvuerian, Seminal Principles 3 and 
Lex nata, by the Roman, Orator, an in- 
nate Law , in oppoſition to Lex ſcripte, 
and in the Apotles phraſe, the Law writ- 
ten in oulr hearts. Which kind of Noti- 
ons, though they are of themſelves above 
all other matters moſt plain and perſpicu- 
g E 4 ous, 


dom of be- 
ing Rili- 
£10ks, 
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ous, yet becauſe Learned men do ſome- 
what differ in their apprehenſions con- 
cerning the firl{t riſe and original of them, 
I ſhall therefore take this occaſion to ſug- 
gelt briefly, that which to me ſeems the 
moſt ealie and natural way for the explain- 
ing of this, namely, by comparing the in- 
ward ſenſation of our minds and under- 
ſtandings, with that of our outward 


| ſenſes, A 


It hath been generally agreed upon, 
and we find it by ſufficient experience, 
that the a&ts of our minds are reducible 


to theſe three kinds. 


r. Perception of ſuch ſingle objects as 


are propoſedto them, which 1s called {m1 
| ple Apprehenſon. 


2. Putting together ſuch ſingle objects, 


' In order to our comparing of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement betwixt them, by 
. Which we make Propoſitions, which 1s cal- 
; Ted Judging. | 


3. The diſcerning of that connexion or 


; dependance which there is betwixt ſeve- 


ral Propoſitions, whereby we arc enabled 


1.to infer one Propoſition from another, 
| which is called RKatiocination , or Dit- 
-\ courſe, | 


th ; | 
Now as there is an univerſal agreement 


' in the ſenſation of outward objects; The 


Eye 
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Eye and the Ear of all ſenlitive Creatures, 
having the ſame kind of perception of vs- 
feble and audible things. Thoſe things 
which appear Green, Blew, or Red to 
one, having the ſame appearance to all 
others. So muſt it be with the underſtand. 
ings of men hkewiſe, which do agree in 
the ſame kind of Perception or (imple Ap- 
prehenſion of intelligible objects. 

And as in making of Propolitions, or 
compounding our Apprehenſions about 
ſenſible things, we determine that the 
Green in this object is like the Green mn 
that other, and unlike the Yellow or Blew 
in a third; That it is more. orleſs, or e- 
qual, to ſomething elſe, with which we 
compare it : So likewiſe is it for com- 
pounding other. ſimple notions belonging 
to the underſtanding, By which we judg 
one thing to be like or unlike, agreeable 
or difagreeable, equal, or more or leſs, in 
reſpect to ſomething elſe compared with it. 

Now thoſe kind of Apprehenfions 
wherein all men do agree, theſe are cal- 
led natural Notions, And of this kind 
are all thoſe Opinions which have in 
them ſuch a ſuitableneſs to the minds of 
men, as to be generally owned and ac- 
knowledged for true, by all ſuch as apply 
their thoughts to, the conſideration of 
them, As 
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As for ſuch Dodtrines as depend meerly 
upon inſtitution and the ikretion of 
others, men do frequently differ both 
from themſelves, and from one another 
about them; becauſe that which can plaat, 
can ſupplant. If meer inſtitution be able 
to fix ſuch opinions, it may be able to 
unſettle them again. Whereas no kind of 
inſtitution will be ſufficient to eradicate 
theſe natural notions out of the minds of 
men, 

: But now, though the underſtanding 
have naturally this power belonging to it, 
of Apprehending , and Comparing, and 
Tudging of things ; yet is it aot to be 
expected, either = Infants. or from dull 
ſottiſh people, or from ſuch as are deſt;- 
tute of all the advantages of Education, 
that they ſhould improve this natural abi- 
lity, to all the due conſequences of it. 
But in order to this, 'tis neceſſary that 
men ſhould firſt be out of their Non-age, 
befare they can attain to an actual uſe of 
this Principle. And withal, that they 
ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their 
faculties to.obſerve and con(1der the nature 
of things, to make uſe of that help which 
is to be had, by the inſtruction and experi- 
ence of thoſe with whom they converle. 


Nor can this be any juſt exception goa 
the 
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the naturalneſs of ſuch notions, that they 
are promoted by the experience and in- 
ſtruction of others; Becauſe mankind is 
naturally deſigned for a Sociable lite, and 
to be helpful to one another by mutual 
converſation. And without this advantage 
.of diſcourſe and converſation , whereby 
they communicate their thoughts and op1- 
nions to one another, it could not other- 
wiſe be, but that men mult needs be 
{trangely ignorant, and have many wild 
and groſs apprehenſions of ſuch things as. 
are 1n themſelves very plain and obvious, 
and do appear (o to others. 

For the better underſtanding of this, 
let us ſuppole a perſon bred up in ſome 
deep Cavern of the Earth, without any 
inſtruction from others, concerning the 
ſtate of things in this upper ſurface of 
the World : Suppoſe this perſon, after he 
is arrived to a mature age, tobe fetched 
up from this ſolitary abode, to behold 
this habitable World, the Fields, and 
Towns, and Seas, and Rivers, the various 


revolutions of Seaſons, together with the 


beautiful Hoſt of Heaven, the Sun, and 
Moon, and Stars : It could not otherwiſe 
be, but that ſuch a Perſon muſt at firſt 
view have many wild imaginations of 
things. He might conceive thoſe uſeful 


and . 
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and beautiful contrivances of Houſes and 
Towns, to ſpring up and grow out 'of 
the Earth, as well as Trees; or elſe that 
Trees were made and built by men, as 
well as Houſes. But ſuppoſing him to be a 
man, he mult be endowed with ſuch a na- 
tural faculty, as upon further conſfiderati- 
oa and experience will quickly fatisfie 


- him, That one of thele was ratural, and 


the other artificial; And that the build- 
ings were framed to that elegance and 
eonvemience by the Art and Skill of men. 

It would not at firſt ſeem credible to 
him, that a large Tree ſhould proceed 
from a ſmall Seed or Kernel ; That an E 
ſhould produce a Bird. And as for Man 
himſelf, he would not be able to have 
any conception of his true Original z 
how it could be pofhible, that a young 
Infant ſhould be bred in his Mothers 
womb, where it ſhould continue for fo 
many months incloſed in a bag of water, 
without breathing; yet upon experience 
theſe things would appear to him unque- 
ſtionable, and of Natwral Evidence. 

From what hath been ſaid, it will fol- 
low, That ſuch things are evident by -a- 
tural light, which men of a mature age, 
in the ordinary uſe of their faculties, with 
the common help of mutual Society, nay 

know 
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know and be ſufficiently aſſured of, with- 
out the help of any ſpecial Revelation. 
And when it is ſaid that the Notion of 
God is natural to the ſoul, the meaning 
of it is, That there is ſuch a faculty in the 
ſoul of man, whereby upon the uſe of 
reaſon he can form within himſelf a ſet- 
led notion of ſuch a firſt and ſupreme 
Being, as is endowed with all poſſible 
perfection, Which is all I ſhall fay as to 
this firſt Argument. I ſhall be briefer in 
the reſt, 
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CHAP. V. 


2. Arg. From the Original of the 
World. 


Othing can be more evident, than 
that this vifible frame which we 
call the World, was either from all eter- 
#ity,' or elſe that it had a beginning. And 
if it had a beginning, this muſt be either 
from Chance or from ſore wiſe Agent. 
Now if from clear Principles of Reaſon; 
it can be rendered amore credible, that 
the world had a beginning, and that from 
ſome wiſe Agent, This tnay be another 
Argument to this purpoſe. 
I cannot here omit the mention of a 


be. 7il2:- late Diſcourſe, wherein this ſubje& hath 
for'sL.Set- been fo fully treated of, that I (hall need 


ks Y 


to ſay the leſs of it, having little that is 
material to add to what is there deli- 
vered, 

In the diſcuſſing of this, I ſhall pur- 
poſely omit the mention of thoſe argu- 
ments which relate to T»ſinrity, as be- 
ing not ſo eaſily intelligible, and there- 
fore more apt to puzzle and amuſe, than 

to 
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to co27/ince. Let it be ſuppoſed, that each 
of the two Theories, whether about the 
Eternity of the World, or its having a 
Beginning . are not impoſhble,. and that 
neither of them does imply a contra- 
dition. And further, that neither of them 
can be intallibly demonſtrated by the meer 
principles of Reaſon. In this caſe the 
queſtion muſt be, which of them is moſt 
credible. 

He that Would rationally fix his opi- 
nion and belief about this matter, hath but 
theſe two kind of Proofs to enquire after. 

I. Teſtimony , or the Tradition of the 
moſt Antient times. 

2. Reaſon, or ſuch Probabilities as do 
ariſe from the nature of the thing. 

For the firſt of theſe Opinions, con- 
cerning the Eternity of the World, there 
is very little to be ſaid from either of 
theſe. 


63 


1. Asto Teſtimony. Ariſtotle, who was De Cels 
a great Patron of this Opinion, and held fs 


that the world was a neceſlary Emanati- 
on from God, as light is. from the Sun; 
doth of himſelf acknowledg, that the Phi- 
loſophers before him, were of opinion that 
the world had a beginning z which ac- 
knowledgment of his, is nv ſmall preju» 
dice to the Autority of his "—y 
] 
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T ſhall ſhew afterwards. And then, 

2. AS to Reaſon, It is a meer precarious 
Hypotbeſts, having no ſufficient argument 
that I know of, to render it probable. 

But now for the other Opinion, name- 
ly, the beginning of the World, there 
areas fair and convincing proots for it, of 
ſeveral kinds, as the nature of the thing 
is well capable of. 

1. From Tradition. If the world were 
made; and had a beginning, it is but rea- 
ſonable to expe, that {A memorable a 
thing' as this, ſhould be recorded in ſome 
of the moſt ancient Hiſtories; And that 


ſome [extraordinary means ſhould be uſed 


to perpetuate the memory of it, and to 
convey it down from one generation to 
another by Univerſal Tradition : And if it 
ſhall appear, that all the evidence of this 
kind is for this opinion, This muſt aceds 

render it highly credible. | 
Now the Hiſtory of Moſes, hath been 
generally acknowledged, to be the moſt 
ancient Book in the world, and always 
eſteemed of great Autority, even among[t 
thoſe Heathens who do not believe it to 
be divinely inſpired : And there is no man 
of learning, but mult allow to it (at leaſt) 
the ordinary credit of -other ancient Hi- 
{tories ; eſpecially, if he conſider what 
| | ground 
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ground thete is for the Credibility of it, 
from the Theology of the darker times; 
which is made up of ſome imperfe&t Tradi- 
tions and alluſions, relating to thoſe pat- 
ticular ſtories which are niore diſtinQly 
ſt down in the writings of Aoſes. 
Now Moſes doth give ſuch a plain, 
brief, unaffefted account of the Creation 
of the world, and of the moſt remarka- 
ble paſſages of the firſt ages, particularly 
of the plantation of the world by the dit- 
perſion of Noah's Family, fo agreeable to 
the-moſt antient Remains of Heathen Wri- 
ters, as muſt needs very much recommend 
it to the belief of every inipartial man. 
Though the Jews were but a'ſmall Na- 
tion, __ confined to a narrow compals 
in the world ; yet the firſt riſe of Letters 
and Languages is truly to be aſcribed to 
them. Tt is atteſted by ſeveral of the beſt 
and moſt Antient Heathen Writers, that 
the Hebrew Alphabet, or ( which is all 
one) the Phenician, is that from which 
both the Greek and the Latin, and con- 
ſequently the generality of the reſt now 
known, are derived, ſo Herodotius, Phu» 
tarch, Pliny, Cirtins, Lucan, &c. From 
whence it may be probably infer'd, that 
the account given by the firſt Language, 
is the moſt ancient, and therefore the moſt 
F likely 
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likely to be a true Account of the firſt 
Original of thiags. 

The uſual courſe obſerved by all Na- 
tions to preſerve the memory of things 
moſt remarkable, which might otherwiſe 
in tra of time be forgotten, eſpeciall 
amongſt ſuch as are not acquainted with 
Letters, hath been by ſome prafical 
Inſtitution, as by appointing ſome Feſti- 
val for the Commemoration of ſuch things. 
And thus likewiſe hath it been in the pre- 
ſent caſe 3 The Sabbath ( as Moſes exprelly 
tells us) was inſtituted for this very pur- 
poſe, to keep up the memory of the Crea- 
tion. And though perhaps it may be dit- 
ficult to prove, that this day hath upon 
this Account been obſerved by any other 
Nation, but the Jews; yet the diviſion 
of Time by Weeks, hath been univer- 
fally obſerved in the world, not only a- 
mong(t the Civil/iz'd, but likewiſe among(t 
the molt Barbarons Nations. And there 
being no foundation in nature for this kind 
of diſtribution. of days, It muſt therefore 
depend upon ſome aatient general Tra- 
dition, the original whereof, together with 
the particular reaſon of it, is preferv'd in 
the moſt ancient of all other Hiſtories, 
viz. that of Moſes. 

As for the derivation of this from the 

ſeven 
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ſeven Planets, whoſe names have been an- 
ciently afligned to them ; this being well 
conſidered, will appear to be fo far from 
invalidating what 1 now aſſert, that it will 
rather contribute to the Probability 
of it. 

It is commonly believed, that the aſ- 
fignation of the names of the Planets to 
the days of the week, was by the Chal- 
deans, who were much devoted to Aſtro- 
logical devices, and had an opinion that 
every hour of the day was governed by 
a particular Planet , reckoning them ac- 
cording'to their uſual order, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Lana 3 
That Planet which was aſcribed to the 
firſt hour, giving name to the whole day; 
ſuppoſing Satwrz to belong unto the firſt 
hour of 84txrday, then the ſecond hour 
will belong to Jupiter, the third to Murs, 
&c. and according to this order, the fif- 
teenth hour will Bilnes likewiſe to 84- 
txrn, and fo will the twenty-ſecond, the 
ewenty-third to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth 
to Mars; and fo the firſt hour of the next 
day mult belong to $0o/, which muſt ac- 
cordingly give the denomination to that 
day ; and fo for the other days of the 
week. 

Now if it may appear, that in this very 
F 2 account, 
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account, which all. ſorts of Learned men 
do agree in,'there is ſuch a ſpecial regard 
to the Jewiſh Sabbath, or Seventh-day, as 
cannot be pretended for any other , This 
will ſtill render it more credible, That the 
Tradition of the Sabbath did precede 
theſe Aſtrological Names: It we ſuppoſe 
theſe Aſtrolpgers to reckon from the firſt 
day of the Creation, and to begin with 
the moſt noble Planet the Sx: 3 Then the 
Seventh-day.will be Saturday, or the Jew- 
;/þ Sabbath: Or ( which is more proba- 


_ ble) if we [ſuppoſe them to begin their 


computation, from the firſt day after the 
Creation was finiſhed, and from the high- 
eſt Planet, of (loweſt motion, and ſo more 
proper to ſignifie a day of reſt; Accor- 
ding to this way of Computation, there is 
a peculiar priviledg belongs to the Jewiſh 
Sabbath, which cannot be ſaid of any of 
the other days. 

The Teſtimony of greateſt Antiquity 
next to the; Books of Moſes, mult be 
ſought for amongſt thoſe Ancient Nati- 
ons, the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phenicians, 
from whom the Grecians derived their 
Learning, and amongſt whom the firſt and 
molt famous Philoſophers of Greece were 
wont to trayel, for the improving of their 
knowledg ;|It being probable that ſome 
| | Memo- 
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Memorials might be preſerved amongſt 
thoſe ancient Nations, concerning the firſt 
beginning of things z and that they were 
acquainted with what was the Univerſal 
Tradition of the firſt Ages. Upon which 
account, thoſe Grecian Philoſophers be- 
fore Ariſtotle, ſuch as Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Pythagoras, &c. who by their travel were 
converſant amongſt theſe Nations, muſt by 
this advantage be more competent Judges 
than he was, concerning the general & 
lief and opinion of former times,and what 
grounds they had for it. 

Now it is well known to have been a 
general Tradition among(t theſe Nations, 
That the World was made, and had a be- 
ginning. And though there be ſome pro- 
digious accounts amongſt them, which 
may ſeem inconſiſtent with the Writings 
of Moſes, as namely that of- the Chalde- 
42s , Who reckon Forty-three thouſand 
years from the beginning of the World 
to the Time of Alexander: yet this way 
of Computation is acknowledged by Dio 
dorws Siculus and Plutarch, to be meant of 
Lynary years, or Months; which being 
reduced to Solary years, will fall out to 
be much about the time aſhgned by Moſes 
for the Creation, 
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| But beſides theſe Teſtimonies of the An- 
cient Nations, and the firſt Grecian Phi- 
loſophers who converſed amongſt them; 
his hath been likewiſe believed and pro- 
elled by the moſt eminent Writers ] ann 
Socrates, and Plato, and Tuby, and Seneca, 
and the generality of the reſt , whether 
Nhiloſophers or Poets, of greateſt repute 
for their Learning, who have aſlerted, 
That God was the Maker of the World. 
 Thereare ſeveral paſlages to this pur- +» 
poſe amongſt thoſe ancient Greek Poets, 
Linus, Heſcod, Orphews, Epichermus, Ari- 
ſiophanes, which relate to the Creation of 
the World; and Ovid particularly, who 
fetched his matter from the Grecian Wri- 
ters, doth give ſuch a plain deſcription of 
It, as if he had been acquainted with the 
Books of Moſes; in thoſe known Verſes : 


| Ante mare & terras, & quod tegit om- 
nia celum, Kc. 


Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the 
more civilized Nations; But the Barba- 
rous Indians likewiſe have owned this 
Tradition, and profeſſed the belief of it. 
Now it is not caſte to imagine, how any 
ſuch Tradition could ariſe ſo early, and 
ſpread ſo wniverſally, if there were not a 
real ground for it. As 
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As for the Arguments from Reaſon, I 
would offer theſe things to conſideration : 

I. If the World had been either with- 
out a beginning, or elſe very old, much 
older than the time afligned fir it 1n the 
Hiſtory of Moſes ; 'Tis not likely, but there 
ſhould be ſome kind of Memorials of thoſe 
former Ages, or ſome real Evidence that 
there had been ſuch. 9Quis dubitet, quin 
Mundus recens ac nous ſit, cums Hiſtoria 
Greca, bis mille annorum hiſtoriam vix 
contineat £ ſaith Macrobius. The World 
cannot be very old , becauſe the Grecian 
Hiſtory doth ſcarce extend to Two thouſand 
gears. This was that which convinced 
Lucretixs, that the World could not be E- 
ternal, Becauſe there were ſuch obſcure 
footſteps or reliques in any credible ſtory, 
either amongſt the Grecians or Romans, 
concerning any Perſons that lived, or an 
conſiderable Aion that was done, mu 
before the Trojan Wars. 

2. The firſt riſe and progreſs of Arts 
and Sciences in the weld, may likewiſe 
afford another fair probability to this 
purpoſe. Seneca aſſerts, that there was 
not above a thouſand years ſince the be- 
ginning of Arts and Sciences, to the time 
wherein he lived. There is ſcarce any one 
of them ſo Ancient, but that the Origi- 
F 4 nal 
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"nal and firſt Tnventors of them are record- 
ed in Story. Nor 1s there any Nation in 
the world, now accounted Civil, but 
withia the memory of Books, were ut- 
terly rude and we nite Now it 1s not 
imaginable, that ſo ſagacious, ſo buſie a 
Creature as Mankind is, could all of them 
have liyed an infinity of Ages, deſtitute of 


| thoſe Arts, ſo adyantageous for the com- 


fort and benefit of human life , without 
ſome ſucceſsful attempts for the ſupplying 


; of their wants by them. 


IF it be faid, That it is poſſible there 


| might have hapned many general Inunda- 


tions, by which former Inventions might 
be loſt and forgotten, and ſuch a kind of 
ſimplicity introduced into the world, as is 


. proper to the firſt and ruder Ages of it. 
; To this, I have ſhewed before, That a 


meer poſlibility to the contrary, can by 


- no means hinder a thing from being highly 


Credible. "To which I ſhall preſently add 


ſomething further. 


3+ If the World had been eternal, How 


'COmes it to pals, that it is not every-where 


inhabited and cultivated ? How is it, that 
very probably a conſiderable part of it is 
yet unknown? It is not Jet two hundre 

years ſince, that one balft of that which is 


Do py orved, . Why 
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if we judg of its beginning by the pre- 
ſent Plantations and fulneſs of it, accor- 
ding to thoſe proportions wherein men 
and families are now multiplied, allowing 
for ſuch kind of Devaſtations, by War, 
Famine, Peſtilence, Inundations, as are re- 
corded in Credible Story to have hapned 
in former times; I ſay according to this, 
it will appear highly credible, that the be- 
ginning of the world was much about the 
time mentioned by Moſes for the Creati- 
on of it; whereas had it been Eternal, it 
muſt long ere this have been over-{tock- 
ed, and become too narrow for the Inha- 
bitants, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the ad- 
dition but of one man every year. Nay, 
though we ſuppoſe but the addition of 
one man for every thouſand years, yet 
long before this time there ſhould have 
been a far greater number than there 
could be ſands in the earth, though the 
whole Globe were made up of nothing 
cl(e. 

If it be ſaid, That there may have been 
great checks given to the encreale of 
mankind by Wars, Famines, Peltilences, 
and Inundations. 

To this it may be replied, That either 
theſe extraordinary devaſtations of man- 
kind, mult fa!l out regularly, fo as not = 
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' be too much or too little 3 and in this 


caſe, they muſt be ordered by ſome Wiſe 


| Agent, which is God; or elſe they muſt 
| be purely Caſual; And then itis by no 
| means credible, but that the world muſt 
| long ere this have been wholly waſted, 


and left deſolate of Inhabitants, or elſe 


| frequently too much repleniſhed. 


But the moſt plauſible ſhift againſt the 
force of this argument , is fetched from 


+ the inſtance of Noah's Flood, by which 
| the whole world was deſtroyed, except- 


ing one Family. The like whereto may 


| —_— have hapned before, when 
per 


ps one only Family did eſcape, and 
thoſe ſuch ignorant perſons, as could give 


- NO true account of what was before. 


But neither will this ſhift ſerve the 
turn. Becauſe no man can give any ra- 


tional account, how 'tis poſſible that ſuch 


a general Flood ſhould come, by any na- 


'fwral means. And if it be ſupernatural, 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely 


ſuch a Supreme Being as can alter the 


,courſe of nature ? But let it be ſuppoſed 
#4tnral, How comes it to paſs that ſo much 


as one Family doth eſcape. Such kind of 
Deluges, as muſt prevent the over-ſtock- 


1ng of the world, muſt be neceſſary once 
every tet or twenty thouſand years. And 


there 
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there muſt have happened many millions 
of them, from all eternity. And who ſhall 
take care for the adjudging of them to 
their proper ſeaſon? or for preventing 
the total Jeftruion of menkind ? Though 
we ſhould grant this poſſible caſualty, yet 
he who can believe that to be a probable 
caſualty which hath never come to paſs in 
an eternal duration, muſt not pretend to 
be an enemy to Credulity. 

By what hath been ſaid it may appear, 
that there is a- very great advantage in 
the proofs for this opinion, conceraing 
the beginning of the world, above the 
other for the Eternity of it. 

Now for the Difficnlties on each fide : 
Thoſe relating to the Eternity of the 
'world, have been already diſcuſled, in the 
ow I hayElately inſiſted upon. And as 

the Opinion, concerning the Creation 
of it, the chief difficulty which Ariſtotle 
doth mention, is from that Principle of 
his, Ex nihilo nihil fit, which 1s generally 
acknowledged to be true concerning natu- 
ral Generations, but muſt not neceſſarily 
be extended to ſupernatural produttions. 
It is one of the natural notions belonging 
to the Supreme Being, to conceive of him 
that he is Omnipotent. Andit is very rea- 
ſonable for us to believe, that our _ 
under- 
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underſtandings cannot comprehend the 
utmoſt extent of Omnipotence. And 
thongh the making of ſomething out of 
nothing do argue an inconceivable pow- 
er, yet there is no contradiction 1n it. 
And if ſuch things muſt be denyed which 
our reaſons cannot comprehend, we muſt 
then deny that any thing can be ſel-ex- 
' iſtent, which yetis and muſt be ſuppoſed, 
; on both ſides; It being altogether as diffi- 
| cult for us to conceive, how any thing 
' fhonld be of it ſelf, as how any thing 
' fhonld be made of nothing. So that this 
- difficulty is not ſufficient to overthrow 
this opinion, and withal it doth extend 
; equally to both ſides. © 
' $0 then if it do appear, that betwixt 
; theſe two opinions the leaſt and feweſt 
;- difficulties do lye, on that fide which 
; hath the plaineſt and -{trongeft proofs, 
| There is no queſtion to be made, which 
| way every impartial man will determine 
- his opinion, 
| - I donot pretend that: theſe Arguments 
' are Demonſtrations, of which the nature 
| of this thing is not capable ; But they 
are ſuch ſtrong probabilities, as ought 
to prevail with all thoſe, who are not 
able to produce greater probabilities to 
| the contrary. | 
As 
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As for that other Opinion, concerning 
Epicurws his Atoms, It 1s ſo extravagant 
and irrational, and hath been ſo abun- 
dantly confuted by others, that I can- 
not think it expedient to ſpend any time 
in the diſcuſſing of it. 
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CHAP. VI. 


3. Arg. From the admirable contrivance 
of Natural things. 


lf ROM that excelent Contrivance 
which there 1s in all natural things. 


* Both with reſpe&t to that Elegance and 
| Beauty which they have in themſelves ſe- 


parately conſidered, and that regular Or- 
der and ſubſerviency wherein they ſtand 
towards one another ; together with the 


| exatt fitneſs and propriety, for the ſeve- 
| ral purpoſes for which they are deſigned. 
From all which it may be inferred, that 
* theſe are the productions of ſome Wiſe 
| Agent. 


The moſt Sagacious man is not able to 


* find out any blot or error in this great vo- 
; Iume of the world, as if any thing 1a it 
' had been an imperfe& eflay at the firſt, 
| ſuch as afterwards ſtood in need of mend- 
; 1ng: But al/ things continue as they were 


De divi 
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from the Beginning of the Creation. 


Tully doth frequently inſiſt upon this, 
as the moſt natural reſult from that beau- 
ty and” regularity to be obſerved in the' 
Univerſe. Efſe preſtantem aliquam, &ter- 

namg,; 
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namg; naturam, & ea ſuſpiciendam ado- 
randamq; hominum generi, pulchritudo 
mundi ordoq;, rerum celeſtium cogit con« 
fiteri. © The great elegance and order of 
«things in the world, is abundantly e- 
« nough to evince the Neceflity of ſuchan 
« eternal and excellent Being , to whom 
&* we owe adoration, And in another 
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perſpicunm, cum celum ſuſpeximus, cele- Deor.lib.2 


ſtiaqs, contemplati ſumus, quim aliquod 
eſſe Numen preftantiſſume mentis , quo hec 
regantur. © What can be more obvious 
«than to infer a ſupreme Deity, from that 
* order and government we may behold 
« amongl(t the heavenly Bodies ? 

The ſeveral viciflitudes of Night and 
Day, Winter and Summer , the produdti- 
' on of Minerals, the growth of Plants, the 

eneration of Animals according to their 
Geral Species with the Law of zatural 
inftinF, whereby every thing is inclined 
and enabled, for its own preſervation: The 
gathering of the Inhabitants of the Earth 
into Nations, under diſtin& Policies and 
Governments 3 thoſe advant which 
each of them have of mutual Commerce, 
for ſupplying the wants of each other, are 
ſo many diltin® arguments to the ſame 
purpoſe. 


I can- 
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T cannot here omit the obſervations 
which have been made in theſe later 


' times, ſince we have had the uſe and im- 


provement of the Microſcope, concern- 
ing that great difference. which by the 
help of that doth appear, betwixt x4tu- 


| ral and artificial things. Whatever is Na- 
| #ural doth by that appear, adorned with 
| all imaginable Elegance and Beauty. There 


are ſuch inimitable gildings and embroi- 


deries in the ſmalleſt ſeeds of Plants, but 


; eſpecially in the parts of Animals, In the 


head or eye of a ſmall Fly : Such accurate 


; order and ſymmetry in the frame of the 
+ molt minute creatures, a Lowſe or a Mite, 
' as no man were able to conceive without 


- Mm > 


ſeeing of them. Whereas the moſt curious 


| works of Art, the ſharpeſt fineſt Needle, 


doth appear as a blunt rough bar of iron, 


- coming from the furnace or the forge.The 
| moſt accurate engravings or embo(sments, 


ſeem ſuch rude bungling deformed works, 


| asf they had been done with a Mattock 
' or a Trowel. So vaſlt a difference is there 
| betwixt the $skill of Natzre, and the rude- 
' neſs and imperfection of Art. 


And for ſuch kind of Bodies, as we are 


able to judg of by our naked eyes, that 
| excellent contrivance which there is 1n the 


' ſeveral parts of them; their being ſo com- 


modioully 
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modiouſly adapted to their proper uſes, 
may be another argument to this purpoſe. 
As particularly thoſe in h»mane bodies, 
upon conſideration of which, Galex him- 
ſelf, no great friend to Religion, could 
not but acknowledg a Deity. In his Book 
de Formatione Fetus, he takes notice, that 
there are in a humane body above 609 ſe- 
veral Muſcles, and there are at leaſt ten 
ſeveral Intentions, or due Qualifications; 
to be obſerved in each of theſez Proper 
figure, juſt magnitude, right diſpoſition of 
its ſeveral ends, upper and lower Poſiti- 
orpof the whole, the inſertion of its pro- 
per Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, whictr 
are each of them to be duly placed; fo 
that about the Muſcles alone, no leſs than 
6090 ſeveral ends or aims are to be at- 
tended to. The Bones are reckoned to be 
284 3 the diſtinct ſcopes or intentions in 
each of theſe, are above forty, in all a- 
bout 100000. And thus is it in ſome pro- 
portion with all the other parts, the $47, 
Ligaments, Veſſels, Glandules, Humors; But 
more eſpecially with the ſeveral zzembers 
of the Body, which dq in regard of the 
great variety and multitude of thole ſeve- 
ral intentions required to them, very much 
exceed the Homogeneow parts. And the 
failing in any one of theſe, would cauſean 
Toe 
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irregularity in the Body, and in many of 
them, fach as would be very notorious. 
And thus hkewiſe is it in proportion 
with all other kinds of Beings 3 Minerals, 
Vegetables: but eſpecially with ſuch as are 
Senſttive ; Inſets, Fiſves , Birds, Beaſts 5 
And in theſe yet more eſpecially, for thoſe 
Organs and Faculties that concern ſerſa- 
tion; But moſt of all, for that kind of 
frame which relates to our anderſianding 


- power, whereby we are able to correct 


the errors of 'our Senſes and Imaginati- 
ons, to call before us things paſt and fu- 
ture, and to behold things that are inveti- 
ble to Senſe. 

Now to imagine, that all theſe things, 
according to their ſeveral kinds, could: 
brought 1nto this regular frame and order, 
to which ſuch an infinite number of In- 
tentions are required, without the contri- 
vance of ſome wiſe Agent, muſt needs be 
Irrational in the higheſt degree. 

And then, as for the frame of Humane 
nature it ſelf, If a man doth but conſider 
how he is endowed with ſuch a Natural 
Principle, whereby he is neceflarily incli- 
ned to ſeek his own well-being and hap« 
pineſs : And likewiſe with one Faculty 
whereby he is enabled to judg of the na- 
ture of things, as to their fitneſs or = 
ne 
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neſs for this end : And another Faculty 
o_—_— he is enabled to chuſe and pro- 


ſecute ſuch things as may promote this 
end, and to reject and avoid ſuch things 
as may hinder it: And that nothing pro- 
perly is his dzty, but what is really his 
intereſt: This may be another argument 
to convince him, that the Author of his 
_ mult be infinitely Wiſe and Power- 

The wiſeſt man is not able to imagine 
how things ſhould be better than now 
they are, ſuppoſing them to be contrived 
by the Wil. Agent, And where we 
meet with all the Indications and Evi- 
dences of ſuch a thing as the thing is ca- 
pable of, ſuppoſing it to be true, It mult 
| _— be very irrational to make any doubt 

its 

Now I appeal unto any conſidering man, 
unto what cauſe all this exaCtneſs and re- 
gularity can be reaſonably aſcribed, Whe- 
ther to Blind Chance, or to Blind Neceſ- 
(ty, or to the conduct of ſome Wile In- 
telligent Being. 

Though we ſhould ſuppoſe both Mats 
ter and Motion to be Eternal, yet 151t not 
in the leaſt credible, that inſenſible Mat- 
ter could be the Author of all thoſe ex 
cellent Contrivances which we behold in 
G 2 theſe 
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theſe natural things. Tf any one ſhall ſur- 
mize, that theſe Etfe&s may proceed from 
the Anima Mundi; T would ask ſuch a 
one, Is this Arima Mund;z an Intelligent 
Being, or is it void of all perception and 
reaſon? If it have no kind of ſenſe or 
knowledg, Then 'tis altogether needleſs 
to aſſert any ſuch principle, becauſe Mat- 
ter and Motion may ſerve for this pur- 
poſe as well. If it be an Intelligent Wiſe 
Eternal Being, This is GOD, under ano- 
ther Name. 

As for Fate or Neceſſity, this muſt needs 
be as blind and as unfit to produce wiſe 
effects, as Chance it (elf. 

From whence it will follow, That it 


"muſt be a Wiſe Being that is the Cauſe of 


theſe Wiſe Effects. 
By what hath becn ſaid upon this ſub- 
jet, it may appear, That theſe viſible 


Rom: x. things of the world are ſufficient to leave 


20 4 man without excuſe, As being the Wit- 


14. 
17 


neſſes of a Deity, and ſuch as do plainly 


Plal. 19. declare his great Power and Glory, 
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CHAP. VIL 


4- Arg. From Providence, and the 
Government of' the World. 


4+ ROM the Works of Providence 
in the Government of the world; 
And that continual experience which we 
have of ſome Wiſe and Powerful Being, 
who doth preſide over and govern all 
things 3 Not only by his general concourle, 
in preſerving all kinds of things i their 
Beings, and regulating them in their Ope- 
rations; But chiefly in his wiſe and juſt 
government over mankind and humane 
affairs, which may appear .by ſuch efed@s 
Ordinary, 
Extraordinary. 

1. For the more common effetts of it, 
namely that general ſucceſs which 1n the 
ordinary courſe of things doth accompa- 
ny honeſt and virtuous ations: And the 
puniſhment and vengeance that doth one 
time or other in this world uſually befall 
ſuch as are wicked : Both Virtue and Vice 
being generally, and for the molt part, ſut- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed by Rewards and 
Puniſhments in this lite, There 


as arc ; 
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There are indeed ſome inſtances to the 
contrary, concerning the Miſcries of Good 
men, and the Proſperity of the Wicked; 
But theſe have been by ſeveral of the 
wiſeſt Heathen, Plato, Plytarch, Tully, Se- 
zeca. &c, ſufficiently vindicated, by the 


cleareſt Principles of Reaſon, from being 
any prejudice to the wiſe Goverament oft 
Providence. 

It is not either Neceſſary or Conve- 
nient, that Happineſs and Proſperity in 
this Life, which is the uſual reward of 
Virtue, ſhould have either ſuch a Phyſi- 
cal or Mathematical Certainty, as could 
not poſlibly fail. Becauſe, 

T, It would not be conliſtent with our 
dependent conditions, that worldly pro- 
fperity ſhould be fo infallibly under the 
power of our own endeavours, as that 
God himſelf might not ſometimes inters 
poſe for our diſappointment. If I may 
have leaye to ſuppaſe, what 1 am now 
proving, namely a Wiſe and Omnipotent 
Providence, It mult needs appear highly 
reaſonable, that it ſhould be left to his 
Infinite Wiſdom and Power, to make what 
releryed cafes he pleaſes, from the ordi- 
nary courſe of things. From whence it 
will follow, that theſe unequal diſpenſa- 
fions can be no ſufficient ground for the 
aisbelicf of Proyidence. mY 
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2. It would very much prejudice ano- 
ther great Principle of Religion, which 
is of mighty influence for the regulating 
of mens lives and actions in this world, 
namely, the Belicf and Expefation of a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſbments, 

3. If temporal proſperity did infallibly 
attend all good actions, This would be a 
diminution to Virtue it felf. Men would 
do good by a kind of natural neceflity, 
which would abate juſt ſo much from the 
Virtue of their Actions, as it does from the 
Liberty of them. It is ſufficient, that Ago- 
ral Ations (hould have Aoral Motives. 
And that Virtue doth generally and for 
the moſt part, make men proſperous and 
happy in this world. We know by expe- 
rience, that all Mankind do in their moſt 
weighty affairs, think it ſufficient to de- 
—_— upon ſuch cauſes as do commonly 
and for the moſt part prove effectual to 
the ends for which they are deſigned. So 
that this very thing which is uſually looked 
upon as the greatelt objeFion againſt Pro- 
vidence, is really aad truly an argument 


for it. 


2. For extraordinary effects of it, If 
we give any credit tothe univerſal Hiſtory 
of all Ages and Nations, It will by that ap- 
pear, G 4 ney 
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T. That there have many times happen- 
ed ſuch ſpecial ſignal Providences for the 
puniſhing of obſtinate ſinners, and for the 
deliverance of fuch as were Religious, in 
anſwer to their Prayers, whereby the Su- 
preme Governour of the World hath fo-vi- 
fibly pointed out his will and meaning, and 
ſo plainly manifeſted his power, that eve- 
ry impartial man muſt be forced to ſay, 
doubtleſs there is a God that judges in the 
earth. | 

2. That ſometimes Aſracles have been 


' wrought, which could not be effected 


without the help of ſome Superior Power 3 
And iometimes there have been plain pro- 
pheſies and predictions concerning ſuch 
future things, as in their various circum- 
ſtances were contingent. Of which the 
Annals of all Ages and Nations, as well - 
Heathens as Chriſtians, do give very par- 
ticular and Jarge accounts. And though 
we may ſafely grant, that ſome of the 
ſtories to this purpoſe , delivered either 
from the more ancient or later times, were 
fabulous and vain; yet for a man to deny 
that ever ſuch things happened in the 
yorld, but that they were all meer for- 
geries and deſigns to cheat Poſterity, 
this were to ſubvert the Credit of all 
Hiſtory z which is fo immodelt a thing, 
as 
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as any ſober man would be aſhamed of. 
Theſe arguments are more largely dif- 
cuſſed by others, who have writ upon 
this ſubje& : But there 1s one particular 
which to me ſeems very conſiderable to 
this purpoſe, though bur little notice of it 
be taken by others: And that is, The 
ſtate of the young Nation, who for theſe 
1600 years have been drivenout of their 
own Countrey, having now no particu- 
lar place of abode, belonging to them as 
a Nation 3 but are ſcattered and diſper- 
ſed over all the habitable world, hated 
and deſpiſed where-ever they are permit- 
ted to dwell; very frequently perſecu- 
ted, impoveriſhed, baniſhed, murdered in 
vaſt multitudes; And notwithſtanding all 
this, they are not yet ſo mixed and blen- 
ded with other Nations, as to be loſt a- 
mongſt themz Burt are ſtill kept up a di- 
ſtint people, There being no inſtance 
like this in any ſtory. As if they were 
intended for a ſtanding memorial and ex- 
_ to the world, of the divine power 
and vengeance. To me it ſcems, among[t 
rational arguments one of the plainelſt, 
not only for the proof of a Deity, and a 
juſt Providence in purſuing that Nation 
with ſuch exemplary Vengeancez But 
likewiſe far the autority of ſcvigpn, 
an 
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and the truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 


10n. 

I might here add another argument to 
the ſame purpoſe, from Natural Conſci- 
ence, Which is Gods Deputy, and doth 
internally witneſs for him, as other crea- 
tures do externally. "Tis plain, that all 
mankind are 1n Ga —_ endowed 
with thisz and one may as well aſlert, 
that Hope and Fear are not natural to 
men, as that Conſcience is not. To this 
purpoſe I might further argue, from thoſe 
natural notions of our minds concerning , 
Good and Evil, the bounds of which are 
fixed in the nature of things, and do not 
depend either upon Cuſtom or Poſitive 
Law. Thoſe things which have in then? 
a fitneſs to promote, our chief end, be- 
ing ſtyled Good, and implying 1a the ve+- 
ry Definition of them, Comelineffand Re- 
ward ; Thoſe things which have in them a 
natural aptitude to hinder our Chiet end 
being ſtyled Evil, and implying in the de- 
finitions of them, Tarpitude and Puniſh- 
ment. From whence 1t will follow, that 
there mult be fome Superior Power, who 
by framing things with fuch reſpects ta- 
wards one another, may be faid to have 
declared this Law of Nature, and to have 
taken care -to enforce the obſervance of 
tz 
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it ; both theſe belonging to the nature of a 
Law. Burt I may perhaps have occaſion 
to ſpeak more particularly to this at- 
terwards. 

Theſe things put together, are ſo ſtrong 
an evidence, and ſo ſufficient to convince 
the exiſtence of a Deity, that that man 
muſt be very wiltul, who doth not ſub- 
mit and acquieſce in it. And for this rea- 
ſon is it (ſaith a Noble Author) that God 
never yet wrought any Miracle to con- 
vince an Atheiſt; becauſe to a man that is 
capable of being convinced, his ordinary 
works are ſufficient to this purpoſe. And 
I ſhould think it mach more calie and ra- 
tional ( faith the ſame Axtbor ) to believe 
all the fables in the Poets, the Legerd,the 
Talmud, and the Alchoran, than that this 
Univerſal Frame ſhould be without a 
Creator and Governour. 

And now it may not be 1mproper to 
look back, and take a review of what kind 
of Evidence hath been produced in this 
matter. As for any i:mediat® proof from 
our outward ſenſes, this cannot be pre- 
tended to for the demonl(tration of fuch 
a Being as 1s ſuppoſed to be a pure Spirtt 
and inviſible z But for the zrediate proofs 
from the effetts of a Wiſe Omnipotent A- 
gent, we can look no where about us, But 
cvery 
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every objcct doth afford evidence of it. 
There is no concluſion in Philoſophy (not 
immediately apparent to the ſenſe) that is 
capable of ſo full and unqueſtionable an 
evidence from plain effe&s, as this. 

As for that kind of Inward _—_ 
whereby we can diſcern the impreſſions of 
our own minds, They that have any ſenſe of 
a Law written in their hearts, or any na- 
tural notions about Good and Evil, muſt 
by theſe effets be convinced of a Su- 
preme Being. And as for that kind of E- 
vidence which belongs to our Under- 
ſtandings, If the Univerſal conſent of 
mankind be of any autority : If this Vi- 
{ible world, repleniſhed with ſuch admira- 
ble variety of Creatures, preſerved and 
governed in ſuch an excellent order, be 
any evidence of Infinite Power and Wiſ- 
dom : It beſides what we our ſelves have 
known by our ownexperience, any cre- 
dit be to be given to Univerſal Hiſtory, 
atteſting to many Signal Providences that 
have happemmd in the world : Beſides the 
ſeveral Miracles and Propheſies, that have 
been taken notice of in ſeveral Ages and 
Nations. I fay if any, or all of theſe things 
be of any force, they muſt needs render 
the thing I am proving to be credible in 
the higheſt degree, and even altogether 
unqueſtionable, Ia 
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- Tn ſomuch, that if a Deity be ſuppoſed, 
It is not imaginable by what other kind of 


evidence we ſhould be aſſured of it, than 


what we are now furniſhed withall. And 
it was before laid down as a Principle, That 
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when a thing is capable of good proof in prop, 3. 


any kind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in the 
beſt evidence for is which that kind of 
things will bear, and beyond which better 
could not be expeFed ſuppoſing it were 
true. 

If any ſhould imagine, that frequent 
Miracles might be a more powerful means 
to. convince men of this Principle, To 
this it may be ſaid, 

I. Thar this is not f#ting : the proper 
work of Miracles being for the. confirma- 
tion of ſuch doErines as are not knowable 
by natural light, not for ſuch things of 
which men may be ſufficieatly convinced 
by reaſon. 

2. 'Tis not ſo certain, that this would 
be effeFual. Thoſe frequent Miracles in 
the paſſage of 7ſrael out'ot Egypt, The 
dividing of the Red-ſea, The waters out 
of the Rock, The cloud and pillar of Fire, 
The Mannah, The Quails, The deſtruction 
of Korah, &c. did not prevail with the 
generality of the 1ſraelites. Thoſe con- 
{tant Miracles under the 4/9ſaicat diſpen- 

ſation; 
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ſationz The waters of Jealouſie 3 The ex- 
traordinary plenty of the ſixt year 3 The 
Urim and Thummim 3 The ſpecial Prote- 
Qion of the Coalts of 1/racl every third 
year, when all the Males were to go up 
to Jeruſalem to worſhip; which cuſtom of 
theirs muſt needs be known to their ene- 
mies, who lived round about them : None 
of all theſe, did prove effeCtual for the con- 
viction bf obſtinate men. Thoſe occaſio- 
nal Miracles omy_ by our Saviour, 
though they were ſo many and fo great, 
as were never before wrought by any one, 
yet did they not prevail with many of the 
Jews. | 

If it be ſaid, That none of theſe proofs 
do fo infallibly conclude, but that there 
doth ſtill remain a Poſſzb:/ity that the thing 
may be otherwiſe. To this I have ſhewed 

ore, That there may be an #ndubitable 
Certainty, where there is not an infallible 
Certainty : And that a veer poſſebility to 
the contrary, is not a ſufficient cauſe of 
doubting. To which I now add, That if 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that a man could 
not be ſure of the Being of God, Yet 'tis 
moſt evident that he could not be ſure of 
the contrary: For this plain reaſon, Be- 
cauſe no man can be fure of a Pare Nega- 


tive , namely, That ſuch a thing 1s not 3 
' unleſs 
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unleſs he will cither pretend, to bave a 
certain knowledg of all things that are or 
may be, than which nothing can be more 
monſtrouſly and ridiculouſly arrogant ; or 
elſe, unleſs he be ſure that the being of 
what he denies doth imply a contradidti- 
on, for which there is not the leaſt colour 
in this caſe; The true notion of God con+ 
fiſting in this, That he 3s @ Being of all poſ- 
ſeble perfeFion. 

If it be ſuppoſed, that notwithſtanding 
all that hath been ſaid, there may yet be 
fome probabilities to the contrary. To 
this it may be anſwered, That unleſs theſe 
probabilities- were greater and ſtronger 
than thoſe on the other fide, no man who 
atts rationally will incline to them. And if 
there be any ſuch, why are they not pro- 
dnced 2 where arethey to be found ? 

1f men ſhall yet pretend, That though they 
cannot anſwer theſe Arguments, yet they 
do really find ſome doubt in their own 
minds. I would ask ſuch, Have you ſeri- 
oully and impartially confidered, what is 
alledged in this caſe ? It ſhould be no preju- 
dice to any Propoſition in Philoſophy or 
Mathematicks, that an ignorant man who 
never applied his thoughts toſuch things, 
doth pretend to doubt of it. If you do 
in ſome meaſure underſtand, and have con- 
ſidered 
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fidered theſe arguments, I would then ask, 
Have you not as much reaſon for this, as 
you your ſelves would think ſufficient, for 
the proof of any thing you were not un- 
willing to believe? Do you not knowingly 
and wilfully entertain prejudices agaialt 
fach things? Have you been true to. ſo 
much light as you have received 2 Or 
have you not rather with-held it in un- 
righteouſneſs? If ſo, 'tis plain that you 
have diſhoneſt minds, that you meaſure by 
an unjuſt balance, and therefore cannot 
be competent judges of” truth or falſ- 
hood. 
Tf it be ſuppoſed yet further, that the 
Probabilities on each (ide ſhould be equal, 
or that thoſe on the other fide ſhould 
ſomewhat preponderate ; yet if there be 
no conſiderable hazard on that fide which 
hath the leaſt probability, and a very 
wm and moſt apparent danger in a mi- 
ake about the other : In this caſe, every 
rational and prudent man 1s bound to or- 
der his aCtions in favour of that way which 
appears to be moſt ſafe and advantageous 
for his own intereſt ; as I have ſhewed be- 
fore. 

So that in ſuch caſes, as may ſeem unto.us 
not altogether free from ſome kind of 
doubt, and which we could not fo far 

| clear 
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clear up-to our ſelves, as to make them 
appear wholly unqueſtionablez I ſay, in 
ſuch caſes, men that would act prudently, 
ſhould enquire, Where lies the danger of 
miſtaking? 

- Why, on the one fide, All the inconve- 
nience of Believing this ( if it benot1o ), 
will be, that we are hereby occaſioned 
to tye our ſelves up to ſome needleſs re- 
ſtraints during this (ſhort time of our lives, 
wherein notwithſtanding there 1s as to the 
preſent, much peace,quiet, and ſafety z And 
as for the army our error ſhall dye with 
us, there being none to call us to an ac- 
count for our miſtake. ' 

But now on the other fide, what if 
there ſhould be a Deity ſo holy, and juſt, 
- and powerful, as is ſuppoſed? If this ſhould 
prove to be a real truth (and no man can 
be ſure of the contrary), what vengeance 
and indignation may ſuch vile Miſcreants 
and Traitors expect, who have made it 
their buſineſs to baniſh Xi out of the 
world, who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernour of it, to undermine his Being, to 
eradicate all notions of Him out of the 
minds of men ; To provoke his Creatures 
and Vaſlals to a contempt of Him,a (light- 
ing of his fear and worſhip, as being but 
ſuch imaginary Chimera's as are fit only 
to 
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to keep fools in awe? Certainly, as this 
is the higheſt provocation, that any man 
can be guilty of,ſo ſhall it be puniſhed with 
the ſoreſt vengeance. 

There are two things that Atheiitical 
men propoſe to themſelves by their pro- 
phane looſe principles, namely, to avoid 
the imputation of Credulity, and the fears 
and perplexities of mind, to which Reli- 
gion makes men obnoxious, But their 
principles are not more zrrational, than 
their deſegr is fooliſh; tor of all mankind 
theſe prophane perſons are, 

I. The moſt Credulous, who can be- 
lieve themſelves to be wiſer than all the 
world, who can believe the Eternity of 
the world, or its production by a caſual 
concourſe of Atoms, without any kind of 
argument for it, againſt the many reaſons 
that are urged to the contrary. Who if 
they ſhould demean themſelves about mat- 
ters of the world, as they do about Reli- 
gion, would be counted ridiculous, ſenſe- 
lels perſons, and altogether unfit for hu- 
mane converſation. 

2. The moſt T:mzorons. Tully hath obler- 
ved, that no kind of men are more afraid of 
God, than ſuch as pretend not to believe 
his Betag. Theſe are the men who above all 


others are molt liable to be attected with 


dread 
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dread and trembling, at thunder and light- 
ning, at ſolitude and darkneſs, and more 
- 1 bw when it doth moſt concern 
them to be freed from ſuch diſquiets, name- 
ly, in the time of ſickneſs, and the ap- 
proaches of death. 

From whence it will follow, that up- 
on all accounts Atheiſm may jultly be ac- 
counted Folly; both as it is diretly con- 
trary to the principles of reaſox, and the 
rules of wiſdom. 

I have now done with the f-## thing 
required to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 
A belief and an acknowledgment of the 
Divine Nature and Exiſtence: 


- 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning the Excellencies and Perfe@ions 
of the Divine Nature : And Firſt, of thoſe 
which are commonly called \ncommuni- 
cable,-amely, Simplicity, Unity, Immuta- 


bility, Infinitenels, ; _ RR 1 


Proceed to the ſecond thing propo- 
ſed as a principal part of Natural Re- 
ligion, namely, Due apprehenſions of the 
Divine Excellency and Perfetions. With- 
out which, the meer belief of his Being, 
will contribute bur little to a true ſtate 
of Religion. A man may have ſuch un- 
worthy notions of a Deity, that it would 
in ſome reſpe&ts be as good, nay much 
better, to be without a God, than to have 
ſuch a one, as he may frame. * It would 
Lord B:- * be better ( ſaith a great Author) to have 
consEilays. & ng opinion of God, than ſuch a one as 
«is unworthy of him; the one is but 
« meer xrbelief, the other 1s contumely. 
'Tis a common faying cited out of Ply- 
tarch's book of Superſtition , where he 
profe(ſeth it much more deſirable to him, 
that poſterity ſhould ſay, that there ne- 
ver was any ſuch man as Plxtarch, rather 
than 
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than that he was a fierce, unconſtant, re- 
vengeful man, one who upon the leaſt 
omiſſion of any ſmall circumſtance to- 
wards him, by men otherways virtuvus 
and worthy, would tear out their hearts, 
deſtroy their families and children, blaſt 
their fields, ſpoil their cattel with light- 
ning and thunder. This would be ſuch 
a repreſentation as would make the notj- 
on and remembrance of him hateful; And 
it were better to be forgotten, than to 
be remembred with infamy. Now there 
are ſome opinions which do thus reproach 
the Deity, and render him under ſuch a 
notion, that if the Gyants had prevailed 
ia their attempt againſt heaven, that place 
had not been worle ſupplied. This there- 
fore ought to be molt carefully avoided. 
. Whereas the Divine nature is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt and ſupreme Good, therefore 
the 7dea of all abſolute perfeCtion muſt be 
eſſential to the notion of him. And though 
it be very difficult for us to raiſe our minds 
to any due apprehenſtons of thisz yet we 
muſt endeavour in our thoughts of him, ſo 
far as our finite underſtandings are capable, 
to remove and ſeparate from him whatever 
Is in any kind evil or unworthy, and to 
aſcribe unto him the utmoſt degree of all 
Goodneſs and Perfection. 
H 3 The 
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The moſt general Notion that men have 
of God, is that He is the firſ# cauſe, and a 
Being of all poſſible PerfedTion. 

Some of his principal Excellencies dif- 
coverable by the light of Nature, may be 
reduced to theſe Heads; namely,ſuch as are 

' 
[Incommunicable ; 
Abſolute Simplicity. 
E/ſential Unity. 
3 \Immutability. 
d (Infinitenef,both in reſpect of Place and 
Time. 
Immenſity. 
| Eternity. 
Communicable; belonging either to the 
_ Divine 
(Underſtanding, 
| Knowledg. 
| viſtem 
Particular Providence, 
3Wil, namely, his 
| C Goodneſs. 
| If 
| CF aithfulneſs. 
Faculties of Ating, his 


Power. 
Domini over #4 in this life. 
. Diſtributing of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments. 


Each 
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Each of theſe Attributes are upon this 
account of very great conſequence to be 
believed. and conſidered, becauſe they are 
the foundations of thoſe duties of Reli- 
gion which we owe to him. Accordin 
as a man apprehends God to be, (© _ 
his efteeme be of him, and his demeanour 
towards him. 

And whereas theſe great and neceſſary 
points, of ſo much influence to Religion, 
have been uſually treated of by others 
either too largely, by the inſerting of ſe- 
veral _ leſs pertinent 3 or t00 obſcure» 
ly, by offering ſuch proofs concerning 
them as are leſs intelligible, or intermix- 
ing the diſcourſes about them, with ſuch 
niceties as are neither very eaſie to be 
ſolved, nor material for men to know : Þ 
ſhall therefore in this place endeavour to 
avoid both theſe inconveniences, by treat- 
ing concerning each of them with all ima» 
ginable brevity and plainneſs : Obſerving 
this method. 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
deſcribe , what is meant by each Attri- 
butez And then prove, that theſe Attri- 
butes fo explained , muſt belong to the 
natural notion of God. Which I (hall 
make out, both by the conſent of the 
wiſeſt Heathez,expreſled by their declared 
H 4 opinions, 
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opinions, and by their general practice 
ſuitable thereunto : And from the mature 
of the things themſelves ; their congruity 
to the principles of Reaſon, and the ab- 
- ſurdities that will follow upon the denial 
of them. 

Thoſe are called Incommunicable At- 
tributes, which are proper to God alone, 
and not communicated to any Creature. 

The /ir5# of theſe I have' propoſed to 
treat of, is his. Abſolute Simplicity. By 
which I mean his freedom from all kind of 
compoſition or mixture,either of Principles 
or of Parts: And that this doth belong 
to the natural notion of the Deity, may 
be evident, 

1. From TeiZimony of the Heathen Phj- 
loſophers, who do generally acknowledg 
him to be the Firſt Cauſe and the moſt 
Simple Being, and do frequently ſtyle him 
mens pura &* ſincera. ſegregata ab omni con- 
cretione mortali, &c, And not only Scrip- 
ture, but the very Heather likewiſe do 
expreſs this Attribute by the ſimilitude of 
Light, amongſt all viſible things the moſt 
pure and (imple. 

2. From Natural Reaſon, by which it 
- will appear, that God cannot be com- 
pounded of any Principles, becauſe the 
principles and ingredients which concur 

ro 
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to the making of any thing, muſt be an- 


tecedent to that thing. And if the di- 
vine nature were compounded, it would 
follow that there muſt be ſomething in 
nature before him; Which is inconſiſtent 
with his being the firſt Cauſe. 

And here I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 
ſomewhat concerning the Spirituality of 
the Divine nature, as having ſome afhnity 
with this, though it be none of the 7z- 
communicable Attributes. 

I know it hath been ſaid, with confi- 
dence enough, that the notion of a 8pi- 
rit, or immaterial ſubſtance, doth imply 
a contradiction; and that there is an ut- 
ter impoſibility of any other Being be- 
ſides Matter. . But though this hath been 
ſaid, yet was it never proved, nor can it 
be, till either a man be, able to evince, 
that the notion of the word Sabitance, 
according to the moſt general uſe of it, 
( which gives (ignification to words ), doth 
neceſſarily imply Corporeity, than which 
nothing can be more falſe; or unleſs a man 
ſhall pretend to the.certain knowledg and 
comprehenſion of all things that are or 
may be, than which nothing can be more 
vain. 

What the Poſetive notion of a Spirit 1s, 
is not ſo neceſlary to enquire after, or de- 
termine, 
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termine. *'Tis ſufficient, that we conceive 
of it by way of Negation, namely, that it 
is a Powerful Intell|gent Being that is not 
matter, without figure or parts, not ca» 
pable of rarefaCtion or condenſation, not 
viſible to our bodily eyes, and therefore 
not to be repreſented by any kind of fſen- 
ſible Image : Not ſubject to thoſe neceſ{a- 
ry Laws of Matter, which cannot move 
unleſs it be moved, and cannot but move 
when impelled by another. I ſay, it may 
be ſufficient in our apprehending the Spz- 
rituality of God, to remove all Corporezty 
and Figure in our conceptions of him, 

Now that this Attribute doth belong 
to the Divine nature, may be made evi- 
dent both by Teft;mony and by Reaſon. 

I. It hath been generally owned, by 
the wiſeft and moſt learned Heather. Py- 
thagoras is often cited for this; by whom 


De IraD4i.( faith LaFantins ) God was wont to be 
Gp 11. {tyled incorporalis mens, an incorporeal 


Mind ; and by Plato frequently do%uer®> 
without a body; by other Grecian Phi- 
loſophers vis xcopeners, the Mind that made 
the world. Pluterch(tyles him xogrsdr ies, 
a ſeparated form, not mixed with matter, 
without any thing in him that is paſlible. 
The Latin Philoſophers do frequently 
give him the Attribute of mens divma, 
mens 
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mens pura O& ſincera, mens ſoluta &+ li- 
bera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mor- 
tal. 

2. By Reaſon. That Spiritality 1s a 
PerfeFion , and therefore to be aſcribed 
unto God ; or rather, that Corporeity is 
an ImperfeFion, and therefore to be re- 
moved from him, may appear troim hence. 
Becauſe the ſuppoſing of him to be mat- 
ten is inconſiſtent with divers of his other 
moſt Efſential Perfections ; As, 

1. His Immenſity, If we do ſuppoſe theſe 
two reaſonable poiFulata. 1. That there 
are ſome other things in the world beſides 
God. And 2. That two bodies cannot 
be both at the ſame time in the ſame 
place. From whence it will follow, that 
wherever any other Body or matter 1s, 
* from thence God muſt be excluded ; and 
ſo many Chaſmes or breaches mult there be 
in the Divine nature, 

2. His Knowlede and Wiſdom, It being 
not imaginable, how meer matter ſhould 
be able to comprehend, much leſs to con- 
trive all that variety of things 1n the world, 
paſt, preſent, and to come. 

3. His Liberty and Freedom, and con- 
ſcquently with his Goodneſs. That ation 
not being properly good , which 1s not 
done freely and our of choice, Now 
the 
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the Laws of Matter are zece//ary, there 
can be no «vii, or arbitrary principle 
in meer watter. And it is worth obſer» 
vation, how this very argument puzzled 
Epicurus and his followers, as is repreſent- 
ed by Lacretins. If all material things 
move by neceſlary Laws, and the parts 
of Matter be naturally ſo diſpos'd, that 
they do not move unleſs they be moved, 
wo cannot but move when preſs'd upon 
by other parts that are 1n motion; whence 
comes that liberty which we may by an 
inward ſenſation perceive to be within 
us ? 


Unde eit hec inquam fatis avolſa 


voluntas £ 


To which he gives ſo wild and irrational 
an anſwer, from the. motion of declining 


Atoms, as doth ſufficiently manifeſt him 
to be baftled by this ObjeCtion. 


The ſecond Incommunicable Attribute 
to be treated of, is the Eſſential Unity of 
the Divine nature. By which I mean, 
his being Ore and no more. And that 
this tion doth belong to the natu- 
ral notion of God, may be made evident 
both by Teſ#;mony and by Reaſor. 

I. By 


0 
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r. By Teifimony. T have ſhewed be- 
fore, how that notwithſtanding that Poly- 
theiſm which did fo generally abound a- 

{t the Heathen , yet the wiſer and 
more” conſiderate perſons amongſt them, 
have in all ages acknowledged One Sw- 
preme Deity. The ——_ old, though 
of all others the molt infamous for their 
multiplicity of Gods, yet did affert Ong 
Maker and chief Governour of the world, 
under whom they did ſuppoſe ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate Deities, who as his Depmties did 
preſide over ſeveral parts of the Uni- 
verſe. 

The firſt occaſion of theſe /eſ/er Deities, 
was probably from a deſire that men had, 
to expreſs their gratitude to, and to ho- 
nour the memories of, ſuch Heroical Per- 
ſons, as in thoſe firſt and ruder ages of 
the World, had either by their inventions 
or their proweſs, been highly beneficial 
to mankind, or to their own Conntries; 
who thereupon were for ſuch publick ſer- 
vices, thought fit to be advanced to the 
higheſt honour after their deaths, and ad- 
mitted in a ſubordinate way, to ſome ſhare 
of Government, eſpecially in taking care 
of the welfare of their Countries. And 
to this doth the ApoiZle ſeem to allude, 
I Cor. 8. 4,6. where he faith, We know 
| there 


cog 
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there is no other God but one, for though 
there be that are called Gods, both in hea+ 
ven and in Earth, ( as there be Gods ma- 
ny, aad Lords many ): But to ws there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in' him. 


There are many atteſtations amongſt the, 


Heathen Writers concerning this Attribate, 
the Unity of the Godhead. It is obſer- 
ved, that Orpheus was the firſt amongſt 
them that wrote concerning the Gerealog y 
of the Gods, where he reduces them to 
the number of 2360. But he was after- 
wards ſo ſenſible of this 1mpious folly, 
that he writes a particular diſcourſe to 
his ſon Atuſews, and his other friends, 
wherein he doth' folemaly recant- theſe 
wild abſurd Fables, protefiing to them, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to refi- 
fie thele errors and abuſes, which his for- 
mer Poem might have occaſioned. And 
here he doth 1a the firſt place admoniſh 
them, that there is but one God, of him- 
ſelf, and none beſides him; «5 tr: duroyjuds, 
by whom all other things are made, and 
upon whom they depend. And then he 
goes on to ſhew, that God 1s 1avilible, 
and yet ſees and knows all things 3 that 
as he 1s mercitul, fo is he juſt, being the 
Author of thole judgments which befal 
wicked 
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wicked 'men, with ſeveral other things to 
this purpoſe. And though Homer do too 
often follow Orphews in theſe fictions, con- 
cerning a multitude of Deities, yet when 
he is moſt ſerious, he ſuppoſes but one, 
&5 xligar@& tw. SO Sophocler, 


ene wenn tis Wer Ondes 
bs veayoy Thru x} Yar wargdy. 
There is but one God, who made the Hea+- 
ver and the Earth. 


So Pythagoras, and ſeveral others after 
bim, ſtyle God by the name of Aorgs or 
Unity. 

It is commonly faid, that Socrates was 
put to death for his endeavouring to un- 
deceive his Country-men in that vanity 
they were addicted to, of worſhipping a 
multitude of Deities ; and that this made 
the Writers after him, more ſhy 1n ſpeak- 
ing their thoughts about this matter : But 
though Plato doin ſome places ( for fear 
of incurring the ſame danger) ſeem to 
favour this popular error, by defending 
Polytheiſm, yet he acknowledges thele 
ſubordinate Deities to be begotten; and 
he lays it down in-another place as a Pri 
ciple, that whatever is begotten 1s corrup- 
tible, and therefore incapable of being 
pro- 
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properly a God. And (if the 13th Epiſtle 
truly his ), there 1s a remarkable paſ- 
ſage in it to this purpoſe, where he gives 
this note, That in thoſe Epiſtolary dif- 
courſes, where he deſigns to be more ſe- 
rious, he doth mention the name of God 
in the ſprgular number ; but when he is 
not ſo, then he mentions Gods in the 
plural. 

Hierocles in his Comment upon Pythe- 
goras golden verſes, doth ſtyle him ©; ey, 
God of Gods, the only maker of all 
things: 

Arrian in his Diſſertations of EpiBetus, 
doth aſſure us, that in his time ( which 
was about t20 years after Chriſt), it was 
an uſual form in the prayers of the Hea+ 
then, to lay, wyrinincewr, Lord bave mercy 
pon us, Whereby they did acknowled 
the Unity of that God whom they di 
invoke in their prayers. Which clauſe is 
thought tobe from that uſage taken into 
the Liturgies of the Chriſtians. So far then 
as the conſent of the wiſeſt and belt men, 
in former times, is of any Autority, ſo 
far is this Attribute rendered highly cre- 
dible. 

I ſhall only add that remarkable paſ- 
ſage in Maxinms Tyrius : * Though men 
* differ much in their opinions about other 

© mat- 
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©: matters, yet in this they all agree, That 
<« there is one God, the King and Father 
* of all; under whom there are ſubordi- 
* nate Deities, his ofiſpring, who are ad- 
© mitted to ſome ſhare of government with 
* him. In this the Grecian conſents with 
* the Barbarian, the Inhabitants of the 
© Continent with the Iſlanders, the Wiſe 
«© with the VUnwi/e. 

2. But beſides the Teſtimonies to this 

pe it may likewiſe be made evident 

y Reaſon, That a Plurality of Gods is 
not only «»eceſſary, and therefore inc- 
probable; but that it is ſuch a ſuppoſition 
as doth imply in it many incon{lencies, 
and therefore is impoſſible. 

1. 'Tis w»neceſſary, and therefore high- 
ly improbable. Thoſe have been always 
eſteemed good Rules, Fruſtra fit per plu- 
' r4, &c, Entia non ſunt multiplicanda ſine 
neceſſitate. It is moſt ſuitable to that com- 
mon analogy to be obſerved amongſt na- 
tural things, even in lefſer matters, that 
there is nothing amongſt them ſuperfluous 
or redundant ; And therefore much more 
ought it to be fo, in the greateſt and high- 
eſt matters of all. Now nothing can be 
more evident, than that oze infimte Be- 
ing may be ſufficient to all purpoſes what- 
ſoeyer; for if it had any /imits, it were 

I not 
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not infinite; and nothing can be more 
abſurd, than to ſuppoſe more Gods than 
are neceſ[ary. 

2. 'Tis not poſſible, that there ſhould 
be two ſuch infinite Beings. Becaule either 
they muſt have ſevera/ PerteCtions, or the 
ſame : Neither of which 1s conſiſtent with 
the moſt obvious notion of God, That he 
ir a Being of all poſſible PerfeFions. 

To ſuppoſe two Gods, with ſeveral Per- 
feFions, ſome belonging to one, and ſome 
ro another, will plainly prove, that nei- 
ther of them can þe God, becauſe neither 
of them have all poſlible Perfe&ions. 

To ſuppoſe two Gods of the ſame and 
equal _s, would likewiſe prove, 
that neither of them can be God, (5.e. ), 
not abſolutely perfe&t; becauſe it 1s not 
ſo great a priviledg, to have the ſame 
equal perfeCtions with another, and in a 
kind of partnerſhip, as to be alone and 
ſaperior above all others. 

And to fuppoſe one of them, whether 
of ſeveral or the ſame kinds of PerfeCti- 
ons with the other, but only in an i»fe- 
rior degree, may ſufficiently evince that 
one of them is not properly God, becauſe 
not ſupreme. 


3. The 
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3- The third Attribute to be diſcuſſed, 
is the Divine Immutability; By which 
I mean a freedom from all kind of change 
or i#nconſtancy, both, as to his Nature and 
his P ofes. 

And that this Attribate is likewiſe very 
ſuitable to thoſe natural notions which 
men have of God, may appear, 


1. By Teſtimony. Plato having propo- In Phed; 


ſed the Queſtion, whether God be muta- 
ble and inconſtant, anſwers expref5ly. 'Tis 
molt neceſſary that he ſhould be always 
the ſame and alike. His words are moſt 
emphatical, #/\inmri ieu3 aud; drneiony ids. 
ular irdioras that he is never in any wiſe 
capable of any kind of change whatſo- 
ever. 


And in another place, he mentions theſe De &:p44l. 
" two things, as being the grand principles ® 


of Religion. 1. That God is the cauſe 
of all good, and in no wiſe of any evil, 
2:*That he is conſtant and immutable, 
and cannot deceive by making various 
repreſentations of himſclt. 

So Seneca, ſpeaking of the neceſſity of 
aſcribing this Attribute to the Divine Na- 
ture asto his Purpoſes or Counſlels, hath 


this paſlage; Statwerunt que not muta jy, poiſe 
runt, nec unqueam primi con{ilis Deos p&+ lib. 6. 


I 2 nitet 
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2itet. God is always conſtant to his own 
Decrees, and doth never repent of his 


Nt. Qſt. Purpoſes. And in. another place, Neceſſe 


eſt ei eadem placere, eni nift optima pla- 
cere non poſſunt 5, nec ob hoc minus liber 
ac potens eſt, ipſe enim eſt Neceſſutas ſua. 
'Tis neceſſary that he ſhould be always plea- 
ſed with the ſame things, who can be plea» 
ſed with nothing but what is beſt : Nor can © 
this be any prejudice to bis Liberty or his 
Power, ſince he is his own Neceſſity, 1. e. 
nothing from without, but his own natu- 
_ perfeftion lays this neceſſity upon 
im. | 

2. By reaſon. There is an excellent ar- 
gument to this purpoſe, 1n that place be- 
fore-cited out of Plato, which according 
to his manner, he delivers in a more co- 
pious way of expreſiion. But the ſubſtance 
_ of it is this; All change muſt be either * 
involuntary and upon neceſlity, or volun- 
tary and upon choice. Now God being 
the molt powerful Being, cannot by any 
thing be neceſlitated to an irvoluntary 
change. And for any voluntary change, 
whereas it muſt be either for the better 
or the worſe, it is not imaginable, that 
any wiſe Being ſhould be willing to change 
for the worſe; Nor is it poſhible that any 
perfe& 'Being ſhould change for the —_— 

| n 
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And therefore 'tis neceſſary that the di- 
vine nature ſhould be immutable, 

We eſteem changeableneſs in men either 
an imperfe&ion, or a fault, Their natwral 
changes, as to their perjont, are from weak- 
neſs and vanity ; their zroral changes, as 
to their inclinations and purpoſes, are from 
Ignorance or inconſtancy. And therefore 
there is very good reaſon, why we ſhould 
remove this from God, as being that which 
would darken all his other pertedtions. 
The greater the Divine PerfeFions are, the 
greater Imperfedion wonld Mutability be. 
Befides, that it would take away the foun- 
dation of all Religion, Love and Fear, and 
Afﬀiance and Worſhip : In which men would 
be very much diſcouraged. if they could 
not certainly rely upon God, but were 
in doubt that his nature might alter, and 
that hereafter he might be quite other- 
wiſe from what we now apprehend him 
to be. 

4- Infiniteneſs is another Attribute moſt 
natural to the Notion of God. By which 
1s meant, his not being bounded by place, 
or ſpace,or by duration, but being Immenſe 
and Fternal. 

T. This Attribute of Gods immenſ{ity 
doth ſignifie his not being ſo confined by 
any bounds of ſpace, but that he doth 

13- ſpread 
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ſpread himſelf to all places that we can 
ſee or can imagine, and infinitely beyond ; 
So as we cannot ſay, he is here and not 
there, thus far he reaches and not farther. 
Some have thought, that it is not abſolute. 
ly neceſſary to believe ſuch a kind of 0xe+ 
nigroſance of the Divine ſubſtance, as to 
be actually preſent in every place. But 
this is moſt neceſlary to be believed, That 
God is every-where in reſpect of his Power 
and Providence, whereby he doth imfluence 
and govern all things, ( which is hardly 
poſſible to conceive without his aftual 
preſence in all places) And in reſpe& of 
his Knzowledg, whereby he doth ſee and 
take notice of every thing, though never 
fo ſecret; and that he can pierce throu 

all theſe created things, with greater ta» 
cility than the Light doth through the Air. 
And that this doth belong to the natural 


notion of God, may appear, 


1, By the general conſent of the Hea- 
then, teſtified by their praying to him at 
any place or time, which ſhews that they 
were perlwaded that he was always and 
every-where preſent, at leaſt by his Kmow- 
ledg and his Power. Tully cites Pythago+ 
ras affirming, Deum eſſe animum per nas 
turam rerum omnium intentum Q com*- 
emeautem, That God is a Spirit or Mind, 

which 
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which doth paſs through all things. And 

1n another 8 ava he cites 1t as Thales his = Legib, 
laying, which he commends, Homines ex- © 
iſtimare oportere, Deos omnia cernere, Deo- 

run onmnie eſſe plena, That men ought to 

think, that God beholds every thing, and 

fills every place. Plato affirms, that God Þ! 24% 
doth ſee and take notice of all our adti- ** '* 
ons, words, and thoughts. So FYirgil, Eg. 3. 
— Jovis onmia plena. And in another Geurg.lib.q 
place, 


Dennm namgq,; ire per omnes 
Terrargz traiiurq; maris, celumq; profun- 
dum. 


So Serece (peaking of God, ſaith, VUbiqz rin. gg. 
& omnibus preſto eſt. He is every-where, 

' and always at hand. And in another place, ze. lib. 
Lnocung; te flexeris, ibj ilum videbis + 
occurrentem tibi, nibil ab illo vacat, Opme 
ſunm ipſe implet. We can turn owr ſelves 
#0-whither but we ſhall meet him, no place 
is without hins, he fills his own Work- 

2. By the principles of Keaſon. It it 
were otherwiſe, and the Divine nature 
ſhould be limited, this would contradict 
his univerſal Providence, and render all 
Worſhip af him vain and ufſeles, Why 

I 4 ſhould 
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ſhould a man either fear him, or ſerve 
him, if he could neither hear our prayers, 
nor take. notice of our wants, nor receive 
our acknowledgments. 


2, For the Attribute of Eternity, where- 
by is ſignified Gods being of infinite dx- 
ration, without beginning or end + that this 
likewiſe doth belong to the natural noti- 
on of God, may be evident, 

I. By the general conſent of the Hes- 
then Philoſophers. And though there have 
been diſputes among(t them, about ſome 
of his other Attributes, yet in #h;s all of 
them have agreed. They do indeed deſcribe 
the Genealogies of their Heroes and ſub- 
ordinate Gods, but for the ſupreme Deity, 
he is conſtantly acknowledged to be wich! 
out beginning of time or end of days. 
Epicurxs himſelf, who had the loweſt and 
meaneſt opinion of God, and robbed him 
of as many of his other perteCtions, as by 
the utmoſt ſtraining of his wit he was able 
to do; yet is forced to leave him this 
Attribute. $0 Tully relates of him, ſpeak- 
ing to thoſe of that SeF, Ubi igitur veſtrum 
beatum & Aternum, quibus duobus verbis 

ſignificatis Deum 2 Where is that bleſſed 
and eternal Being of yours? which are the 
iw9 
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#wo uſual words whereby you deſcribe 
the nature of God? And Lxeretizs, who 
made it his deſign to repreſent to the 
world the doftrine of that ow pw 
from him give this account of the divine 
nature, 


Omnis enim per ſe Divum natura ne- 
ceſſe eſt | 

Immortali £vo ſumma cum pace frua- 
Far. 


It is eſſential to the notion of God, 
that he ſhould be happy and immortal. 
The Poets themſelves, who amongſt all 
others had the wildeſt thoughts of God, 
yet do continually give him the Title of 
"*Addrarey;, and ſeldom mention his name 
without it. And the Oath moſt uſual 
amongſt them, was in this form, Deos 
teſtor immortales, 1 appeal to the im- 
mortal Gods. Ariſtotle doth in ſeveral 


places, make Eternity to be eflential to lib. 2. 


the notion of God. And Tyxly aflerts 
it impoſſible to conceive of God with- 
out this perfettion 3 Nos Dewm miſt ſem- 
piternum intelligere qui poſſumns? How 
is it poſſible for us to conceive of God, 
but as being Eternal There never yet 
was 
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was any man, that had \ any conception 

of God, who did not eſteem him to be 

Everlaſting. To ſpeak of a God that 

ſhould be corruptible and mortal, 'is:ſo 

moaſtrous an abſurdity, that, a man could 

not, though he ſhould purpoſely ſtudy 
Agzina for it, deviſe any thing more wild and 
Colotes, extravagant, faith Plutarch. 

2. There is very good reaſon, why 
this' Attribute ſhould not by the moſt 
Sceptical Atheiitical men be eſteemed im- 
rollible, becauſe they themſelves are wil- 

ling to grant it to the Warld, or at leaſt 
to matter. And if we ſappoſe God to 
be the firſt Cauſe or Mover, it will thence 
neceſſarily follow , that- he muſt always 
be, and could not have a beginning ; be- 
cauſe if he, ever were only in poſſabality, 
he could not from thence pals into aw» 
al Being, without ſome precedent Cauſe 
and Mover, which is inconſiſtent with his 
Being the ffs Cauſe. And it nothing 
could cauſe his Being, then nothing can 
take it away, and conſequently he muſt 
be Everlaſting. 

It would be a great abatement to all 
the other Divine perfetions, if they 
were finite and periſhing. Beſides, that 
it would be altogether inconſiſtent __ 
ome 
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ſome of them, namely, his Self-exiſtence, 
and neceſſary Exiſtence. And withall, it 


muſt needs take off from the O—_ 
to duty on the Creatures part, it they 


were uncertain of the continuance of 
his Being, by whom Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments were to be diſtributed in the 


world, 
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CHAP. IX 


Of the Communicable Perfections 
of God : And firſt, of thoſe which 
relate to the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, viz. Knowledg, Wiſdom, 
particular Providence, 


Efides thoſe incommunicable Attri- 
butes already inſiſted upon, there 

are others ſtyled communicable , becauſe 
they are in ſome lower degree, and by 
way of participation , communicated to 
other inluior Beings. And concerning 
theſe, there is a neceſlity that we ſhould 
make an eſtimate of them, by ſuch rules 
and meaſures as our natures are capable 
of. And becauſe the chief perfe&ions that 
we can apprehend in any reaſonable El- 
ſence, muſt refer to one of theſe three 
things, the Underſtanding, the Will, the 
Faculties of working ; for this reaſon, theſe 
Divine pertections may be reduced 'to 
theſe three heads. And whatever is the 
molt excellent of rational Beings, m..ſt 
excel in cach of theſe, (z.e.), There is 
nv 
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no-kind or degree of perfection that our 
imaginations are able to conceive, but 
theſe excellencies of the Divine nature, 
muſt run out (till beyond it, fo as not to 
be determined by any real or imaginary 
bounds, 

I purpoſe to treat particularly concern- 
ing each of them, beginning with thoſe 
perfections that belong to the Divine 
UOnderitanding , namely, his Knowledgs, 
Wiſdom, and particular Providence. 

1. By the Knowledg of God, I mean 
that perfection or faculty whereby he un- 
derſtands and conſiders things abſolutely 
and as they are in their own natures, their 
powers , properties, differences, together 
with all the circumſtances belonging to 
them. And 'tis neceſlary to the notion 
of God, that this ſhould be aſcribed to 
him, in the utmolt perfeCtion of it, infi- 
nitely Beyond what the moſt knowing and 
the moſt learned men can pretend unto. 

1. His Knowledg is molt deep and in- 
timate , reaching to the very eſſence of 
things, ours but flight and ſuperficial. 

2. His is clear and diſtint, ours but 
confuſed and dark. 

3. His infallible, ours doubtful and liable 
to miſtakes. 

4. His caſie, and without labour L—— 

ins 
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difficulty, always preſent and aftual; ours 
ten by ſore travail, and eaſily loſt again 
y the defets of wemory or age. ' 

. His univerſal, extending to all ob- 
jets; ours ſhort and narrow, reaching on- 
ly to ſome few things, That which is want- 
ing cannot be membred. 

He hath a perfeCt comprehenſion of all 
things, that have been, that are, or ſhall 
be, according to all the various relations, 
dependencies, circumſtances, belonging to 
each of them. So that this Attribute of 
his muſt be infinite and unbounded, both 
extenſive, with reſpeCt to the ſeveral kinds 
of obje&ts which it comprehends 3 and 
likewiſe i-terſeve, as it ſees every ſingle 
obje(t with a moſt perfe& infallible view. 
He doth not only underſtand all particu- 
larsz but he knows every particular fo 
exatly, as if he were wholly taken up 
and intent in his thoughts upon that alone. 
There is a vaſt difference betwixt the wi- 
ſeſt of men, and ſuch as are grolly igno- 
rant and fottiſhz; and much greater be- 
twixt men and other creatures, the little 
Infefts, Ants and Worms, which are no 
ways fit to paſs a judgment concerning 
humane counſels and deſigns. And yet 
theſe things hold ſome proportion to one 
another, being both finite; whereas be- 

twixt 
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twixt Gods knowledg and mans, the di- 
ſtance 1s infinite. 

And that this Attribute doth belong to 
the natural notion of God, may appear, 

1. From the acknowledgment of the 
Heathen. Tully mentions 1t as an uſual 
ſaying of Thales, Deos omnia cernere, God 
beholds all things. So Seneca, Nihil Deo 
clauſum , intereſt animis noſiris, & me- 
diis cogitationibus intervenit. Nothing is 
bid from God, he is intimate to our minds, 
and mingles himſelf with our very thoughts. 

Beſides, that general praftice amongſt 
them of ſwearing by him, and atteſtin 
him in their moſt ſolema compatts, dot 
ſufficiently imply their belief of his 0e- 
miſcience. 

2. From natural reaſon. Nothing can 
be more manifeſt, than that krowlede is 
' a perfection, and therefore ought to be 
aſcribed to that Being which is ſuppoſed 
to have all poſlible perfection. *Tis a per- 
feftion that we know to be in ſome of 
the Cred$wres, and therefore muſt be much 
more in the Creator himfelf. He that made 
the eye, 7 ws he not ſee? He that gives to 
men wnderſtanding, ſhall not he know ? 

Beſides, that the denial of this perteCti- 
on, would neceſlarily infer many other 
imperfeQions in the Divine nature, It 
would 
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would deſtroy his Wiſdom, Providence, 
Dominion. Where there is no knowledg, 
there can be no forecaſt or proviſion for 
the future, nor any kind of regular go- 
vernament. In brief, the denial of this At- 
tribute muſt take away his Goodnef, Ve- 
racity, Juſtice. That Being cannor pro- 
perly be ſaid to be good, which doth act 
either out of ignorance or blind neceſſi- 


ty. 


2. As Knowledg doth reſpeCt things ab- 
folutely ; ſo Wiſdom doth conſider the 
relations of things one to another, under 
the notion of Mears and Exd, and of their 
fitneſs or unfitneſs for the various pur- 
poles to which they are deſigned. 

And this likewiſe doth belong to the 
natural notion of God, may be 'evi- 
dent, 

1. By Teſtimony. The Heathen Writers 
are full of expreſſions to this purpoſe. 
Plato a(lerts Wiſdom to be a thing of that 
excellency, that it cannot wo be 
aſcribed to any,” but God. Ir isa faying 
of Tully, Sapiens eſt Homo, & propteres 


Dens; Man is wiſe, and therefore much 


more God, And in the ſame Book, Deo 
tribuenda eſt ratio reds, conflenſyur' To 
God is to be aſcribed right and ſteady 

Kea-+ 


vp 
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Reaſon 3 and a little after he ſays, it muſt 
be ſuch as is perſe# and abſolute. 

Nothing more frequent in Sereca,EpiZe- 
tus, Antoninus, than to perlwade men to 
an acquieſcence under all -the diſpenſati- 
ons of Providence, becauſe they are or- 
dered by the higheſt Wiſdom. 

2. By Reaſon, The want of wiſdom is 
counted a very great imperfeCtion, and one 
of the worlt defects belonging to men; and 
that which every one is moſt unwilling 
to own, being content to be counted any 
thing rather than a Fool. And therefore 
there is very good realon, why we ſhould 
remove this imperfeCtion from that Being, 
which is ſuppoſed to have all;poſlible per- 
fectioas. And what was ſaid before con- 
cerning the denial of his Knowledge, muſt 
be equally true likewiſe in this cale, that 
it muſt neceſſarily deſtroy his other per- 
fetions,or render them inlignificant. What 


reaſon would there be for men to truſt- 


either to his Goodneſs, or his Juttice, or 
his Providence in the managing of things, 
it he were not withall infiaitely wiſe. And 
as for his Power, that without wiſdom, 
would be but a kind of a blind force, as 
mach. to be feared and hated, as loved 
and truſtzd to, 
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3. The third Attribute to be conſidered 
is his particular Providence , whereby he 
does ſuperintend and take care of every 
individual thing in the world ; continuing 
them 1n their _ diſpoſing of their 


operations and effects in ſuch a wiſe or- 
der, as may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe ends 
and purpoſes for which they are deſigned. 
This likewiſe doth belong to the natural 
notion of God. Though it mult be grant- 
ed, that the belief of this Attribute hath 
met with ſome oppoſition from ſeveral of 
the Philoſophers, chiefly Epicurws , who 
in truth was an Atheiſt, and out of a 
pretended reſpeC to the Deity, did think 
It to be below his Greatreſs ;, and for the 
trouble of it, inconſiſtent with his Hap- 
pines, to have any regard to theſe Inte- 
riour things , which he therefore imagi- 
ned to be left to their own courles, 
whilſt the Divine nature 1s _— taken 


*%up in the contemplation of it ſel 


Semota a noſtris rebus ſejun@aq; longe. 
as Lucretivs ſpeaks. But becauſe this 
might ſeem to argue too ſlight and nar- 
row apprehenſions of the Deity, there- 
fore others to mend the matter, have 
thought that he might have leiſure, and 
perhaps an inclination, to extend his Pro- 
vidence to heavenly things, but not to 


earthly. 
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earthly. Others yet more bountiful, will 
allow it to reach both to Celeſtial and 
Terreſtrial things : But then it muſt be 
only to the general kinds of them,which 
are to be put into a natural courſe; not 
to every particular of each kind by it 
ſelf, which they conceived muſt needs 
prove too great a trouble and diſtraCti- 
on to his mind. 

But 'tis evident that all theſe wild con- 
ceits did rw from a miſapprehenſion 
of what kind of knowledg or wiſdom 
does belong to the Deity, namely, infi- 
nite and abſolutely perſon, not to be li- 
mited, nor capable of any difficulty to 
be put upon it, by the nature or num- 
ber of things. 

Any particular man, whom we know 
to be a perſon of Diligence and Sagacity, 
may without any trouble to himſelf un- 
dertake the management of any ſemgle bu- 
finelss Why, God can with far greater 
facility provide for a, than any ſingle 
man can for oe. Though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that the particulars to be taken care 
of, are infinite, yet ſo is his Wiſdom 
likewiſez and there is the ſame propor- 
tion of infinite to infinite, as of one to 
one. And that this Attribute doth be- 
Jong to the natural notion of God, may 
be made evident, K 2 1.By 
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I. By the more general conſent of the 
wile and learned Heathen Writers ( not- 
withſtanding the diſſent of ſome amongſt 
them). Ariſtotle himſclf, or whoever elſe 
was the Author of that Book de Mundo, 
amongſt other Teſtimonies he gives of 
the Divine Providence, hath this tor one, 
* That as a Governour is to a Ship, as 
*a Law to a City, as a General 1n an 
* Army, ſo is God in the world; but 
* with this difference, that they perform 
* their buſineſs not without labour, care 
* and difticulty 5 whereas the Divine Pro- 
* vidence doth diſpoſe of all and every 
«* particular thing, without the leaſt Kind 
* of trouble. Tyly doth acknowledg 
that the Providence of God doth extend 
nct only, wniverſo generi hominum, ſed 
etiats ſingulis, to mankind in general, but 
likewiſe to every particular perſon. And 
12 another place, | Deornum providentia 
mundus adminiſtratur, tidemq; conſulunt 
rebus humanis, neq,, ſolum mniverſts, ſed 
etiam (ingulis. The mhole world is govern- 
ed b 'y Divine Providence, and not only bu- 
man affairs in general, but likewiſe every 
particular buſineſs. Seneca ſpeaking oft 
luch as denied particnlar Providence, hath 
this remarkable paſſage, Sunt qui put ant, 
&c. © There arc ſome who think fo v_ 

«Kg 
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© of their own minds, that they are able 
*to take care of their own buſinels, and 

© to provide for other mens affairs like- 

* wiſe; And yet are fo abſurd as to que- 

&* ſtion , whether this great Univerle, 

* whereof they themſclves are but a ve- 
*ry inconliderable part, be managed by 

* any kind of 1/iſdow or counſel, and 

* not left wholly to Chance. Hierocles p,,., 
doth acknowledg, that the Providence of can. 
God doth extend to contingencies. And 

to ſay no more by way of Teſtimony, 
this may ſufficiently appear, by the ge- 
neral practice of (wearing by Him, and 
praying to Him, which doth ſufficiently 
evince their beliet af his particular Pro- 
vidence. 

2. By Reaſon. The denial of this At- 
tribute will - evacuate ſeveral others, 
namely, his Goodneſs, Juſtice, Dominion, 
which mult all fignitie nothing without 
Providence in the application of them. 
And withall, the denial of this, doth take 
away the ground of Worſhip. The be- 
lief of a particular Providence, being ne- 
ceſlary unto that adoration which we 
owe to the Divine nature. The Great- 
neſs and the Excellency of the Deity in 
it (elf, abſtracted from any concernment 
of our own, will have but a very flat 
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and jejune operation upon our hearts. 
Do we not find by experience, that men 
have but little regard to the great AMo- 
gul, The Cham of Tartary, The Empe- 
rors of China and Perſia, and ſuch other 
Potentates of remote Countreys? who 
though they are Princes of great power 
and magnificence , |able to bring many 
hundred thouſands of fighting-men into 
the field ; yet they having nothing to do 
with us, nor we with them, we have 
therefore but a ſmall regard for them. 
Whereas the next ordinary Gentleman, 
who is but Lord of a Mannour, or Ju- 
ſtice of Peace, with whom we are con- 
cerned to deal, and who hath any power 
of puniſhing or rewarding , of doing us 
either a kindneſs or a diſcourteſie , we 
uſe to be accordingly aftefted in our e- 
ſteem and veneration towards him. And 
thus muſt it be likewiſe for our adorati- 
on of the Divine nature, which will be 
either more or leſs, according as we cou- 
ceive our ſelves more or lee concerned 
;n his Providence towards us. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of” the PerfeQions relating to the 
Divine Will ; Goodnels, Juſtice, 
Faithfulneſs, 


2, HE PerfeCtions belonging to the 

Divine #34, were before reckon- 
ed to be, 1. His Goodneſs. 2. His Juſtice. 
3. His Truth and Faithfulneſs. 

1. His Goodneff. By which word is ſome- 
times ſignified, the notion of PerfeFion in 
general; and ſometimes it denotes Moral 
goodneſs, in oppoſition to all kind of 
moral imperfe&ions. Of both which kinds 
of Goodneſs, God is the Fountain and 
Author, the Rule and Meaſure, from 
whom all created goodnels is derived, and 
by conformity to whom it is to be eſti- 
mated. But that more particular ſenſe of 
this word, according to which it is now 
to be treated of, doth reſpect the izcl:- 
nation of the Divine Will toward his 
Creatures 3 that propenſion of his, where- 
by he is generally diſpoſed to procure their 
happineſs : in oppoſition to exvy Of ma- 
lice, which delights in withholding good 
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from others, or doing miſchicf to them. 
And that this Attribute is natural to the 
notion of Gad, may appear, 

I. By Teſtimony. There being no one 
perfeftion about which the generality of 
men are more agreed than about this, ( ex- 
cepting only the Fpicurcans ), who attri- 
bute nothing to God but everlaſting hap- 
pineſs and bleſledneſs, which yet cannot 
be without Goodneſs. Plato \tyles him 73 
»p8]Tey, the beſt Being. And his common 
title among(t the Latins, was Deus Optimus 
Maximus. And our foretathers in this 
Nation, ſeem to have given this very name 
of God from Good. That is a known and 
an excellent paſſage in Sercca, Primns eſt 
Deorum cultus, Deos eredere;, deinde red- 
dere illis Majeſtatim ſuam, reddere boni- 
fatem ſine qua mull: Majeſtas. «The moſt 
© fundamental thing in Religion, 1s to ac- 
* knowledg the Being of God, and then to 
* demean our ſelves towards him ſuitably 
*to the greatnels of his Majeſty, and to his 
* Goodnels, without which there can be no 
* Majeſty. And in another place, © He 
© that doth not acknowledg the Goodrneſ 
* of the Divine nature, doth not take no- 
«tice of the general cuſtom amonglt men, 
«of praying to him in their diſtreſs, and 
* making vows both publick and private, 
| *« which 
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* which would not be, unleſs they had 
* this perſivaſion well fixed within them, 
* that God was ready to hear and to help 
* them, and that he is in his own nature 
* propenſe to kindneſs and pity. Nec i 
hunc ſurorem omnes mortales conſenſiſſent, 
alloquendi ſurda numina &* inefficaces 
Deos. © Nor is it poſhible, that all man- 
<* kind ſhould fo unanimoully agree toge- 
*ther in ſo great a madneſs, of praying to 
*ſuch Deities as they did not believe 
*could either hear or help them. 

And in another place, Quedam ſunt 
que nocere non poſſunt, &c. © Some things 
** there are of ſo benign and helpful a na- 
© ture, ſo mild and beneficial, that no- 
* thing of evil or hurt can proceed from 
*them : Such is the Deity, who neither 
* can, nor will, do any thing that is mil- 
* chievous; being as remote from any actt- 
«* on, that is injurious to others as to It 
« ſelf. 
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And elſewhere, Ecce ſceleratis ſol ori- Ibid.lib.g- 
tur, &* Piratis patent maria. © He cauſeth cap. 25. 


* his Sun to ſhine upon the juſt and un- 
© zuſt, and the Seas are open to Pirates as 
«yell as Merchants. He communicates his 
©* bounty to us in our infancy and child- 
« hood, when we can have no ſenſe of 


« jt ; Nor doth he preſently withdraw and |” On 
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5 ceaſe his favours towards ſuch wretches, 
* as make a queſtion and doubt concern- 
*ing the Author of them : Nor is there 
*any perſon. ſo miſerable and wretched, 
* who hath not in ſeveral reſpects had ex- 
< perience of the Divine bounty. Hierocles 
aſlerts, that God is eſſentially good 3 not 
by accident and from external motives and 
conſiderations. 

2. By Reaſon. It is fo plain, fo funda- 
mental a notion,that Goodneſs mult belong 
to God, that I know not how to go a- 
bout the proof of it. 'Tis the brighteſt 
ray of the Deity, the firſt and cleareſt no- 
tion we have of God. We may (ce eve- 
ry day many thouſand viſible effects of 
this Goodneſs in the world. And there 
are ſome glimpſes and weak impreſſions 
of it among(t the Creatures, and there- 
fore much more mult it be in the Creator 
himſelf. 

This is the foundation of all Worſhip 
and Religion amongſt men, the reaſon of 
their Prayers to.God, and Prailes of him. 


- Without this, his other Attributes would 


not afford any ſufficient ground for our 
Love and Adoration of him. Knowlede 
and Power without Goodneſs, would be 
but craft and violence, He can by his 
Wiſdom qut-wit his creatures, and eali'y 
101- 
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impoſe upon them; and by his Powey he 
could tyrannize over them, and play with 
their miſery ; but that he will not do thus, 
we are aſſured by his Goodneſs. This is 
ſo eſſential to him, that to imagine him 
without Goodneſs, were to imagine a God 
without a Deity, z.e. without that which 
chiefly conſtitutes him what he is :' Nay, 
it were to imagine inſtead of a God, a 
worſe Devil, and more qualify'd to do 
miſchief, than any is now in the world, 


2. The ſecond Attribute belonging to 
the Divine Will, is his Juſtice. By which ' 
1s meant not only the rectitude of his Na- 
ture in general, but more ſpecially his 
dealing with his creatures according to 
the deſert of their deeds. 

And that this PerfeCtion is natural to 
the notion of God, may appear, 

1.By Teſtimony. It 13 an aſſertion of Plato, Theatetus. 
©4%; uSauwi nÞayuds d Smog dM) as ron Th SixarbrarE, 
«God cannot be faid in any kind or 
« reſpet whatſoever to be unjuſt, but (o 
« far as is poſlible to be moſt juſt. Tyly 
lays it down as a principle, that before », is 
men are fit to aſſociate under govern- lib. 2. 
ment, they ought to be firſt convinced, 
that God is the ſupreme Governour of the 
World, and doth take particular notice, 


ua 
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Qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe 
adnittat, qui mente, qui pietate religio- 
mes colat, piorumque &* impiorum habere 
rationem z © what kind of perſon every 
« one is, what he doth, and what he thinks, 
« how his heart ſtands inclined to the du- 
ties of Religion, and will deal with eve- 
*ry one according to his reality or hypo- 
* criſce in ſuch matters. 

And that this was the general belief 
amongſt them, may appear by the univer- 
fal cuſtom of atteſting him by ſolemn 
Oaths; whereby they did-appeal to him 
as a noone Todg, who would certain- 
ly revenge all falſhood and injuſtice. 

2. From Reaſon. And that not ſo much 
becauſe Juſtice is a perfeCtion, as becauſe 


Injuſtice is ſo great a blemiſh and imper- . 
'fection; eſpecially in the great Soveraign 


and Judg of the world, who having all 
power and authority in his hands, can 
have no temptation or byaſs imaginable 
to do any thing that is unjult. 


3. His Truth and Faithfulneſs. By which 
1s meant , the congruity of his words to 
his intentions, eſpecially in reſpect of- any 
promiſes which he hath made. 

And that this doth belong to the na- 
tural notion'of God, may be made evident, 

| 1. From 
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1. From Teſtimony. Plato aſſerts, © all P: 894. 
« kind of lying and falſhood to be imper- * = 
«fections moſt odious both to God and 
« man, and that the Divine nature 1s ab- 

« ſolutely free from all kind of tempta- 
«tion to it; ſo that there can be no1ma- 

« ginable reaſon why God ſhould falſi- 
« he. 

. Porphyrie in the life of Pythagoras tells 
| ns, that it was one of his precepts udare 
Is dx4Hver, that men ſhould molt of all en- 
deavour after truth, becauſe this only can 
make them like God. And he adds af- 
terwards, that Trxth is ſo great a perfeCti- 
on, that if God would render himſelf vi- 
ſible to men, he would chuſe Light for 
his Body, and Trxth for his Soul. 

2. From Reaſon. It is one of the great- 
«ſt reproachcs, and an argument of baſe- 
nels among(t men, to be counted a Lyar : 
And therefore mult it neceſlarily be re- 
moved from that Being which is ſuppo- 
ſed to have all poſlible perfeCtions, and 
to be the Father of Truth, as the Devil is 
of Lyes. 

That which tempts men to falſihe, is 
uſually either the fear of ſome evil, or the 
hope of ſome advantage. The reaſon why 
they break their res 13 either becauſe 
of their raſhneſs an4 incoaſiderateneſs in 
making 
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making promiſes, or their forgetfulneſs in 
not minding them, or their 1nconſtancy 
in not keeping to them, or their impo- 
tence to perform them. But now the 
Divine nature being infinitely wiſe and 
allſufficient, can have no temptation to 
be otherwiſe than true and faithful. 
His infinite Knowledg and Wiſdom doth 
ſecure him, from being deceived himſelf; 
his O»-nipotence doth exempt him, from 
ſtanding in need of deceiving others; and 
his Goodneſs ſecures us, from the leſt ſuſ- 
pition of any inclination thereto, 


CHAP. 
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of the Perfeions belonging to the 


Powers and Faculties of Ating, 
viz, Power, Dominion, Diſtri- 


bution of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, 


Hoſe Perfections which are eſſential 
to the Notion of God, with reſpect 


to his faculties of working, are likewiſe 


three-fold : 


1. His Power or Omnipotence. 

2, His Dominion or right to govern 
us in this life. 

3. His Diſtributing of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments after this life, 


1. By the Power or Omnipotence of 
God is meant, an ability of doing all ſuch 
things, the doing of which may argue Per- 
feFion, and which do not imply a con- 
tradiction, either in the things themſelves, 
or to the nature and perfection of the 
Doer. Some things are repugnant to the 
perfeftion of God, cither a 
tnat 
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that he ſhould be fick or dye; or elſe 
Morally, as that he ſhould lye or deceive : 
Both which imply | imperſeFion. And 
ſome other things may imply Contradi- 
Hion, either directly, or by plain conſe- 
quence. And of ſuch matters it is not fo 
proper to ſay, that be cannot do them, 
as that they cannot be done. As the ob- 
jet of the Underſtanding, the Eye, and 
the Ear, 1s that which 1s intelligible, vi- 
ſible, audible : So the objett of Power, 
muſt be that which is Poſhible. And as 
it is no prejudice to the moſt pertect un- 
derſtanding, or fight, or hearing, that it 
doth not underſtand what 1s not inte/i- 
gible, or ſee what is not viſ6ble, or hear 
What 1s not axdible; fo neither 1s 1t to 
the moſt perfect Power, that it doth not 
do what 1s not poſſeble. Every kind- of 
faculty being” neceſſarily determined to 
its own proper object. 

But as for all Poſlible things, it 1s na- 
- tural and neceſlary to apprehend of God, 
that he can do whatſoever any other 
ſingle thing, or a combination of all o- 
ther things put together, can perform, 
and infinitely more; and that without 
any kind of labour or diftculty: So that 
his Power muſt be infinite extenſtvely, 
with reſpet to all objects; and inten- 


ſroely, 
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ſroely, with reſpe& to the ads of it, to- 
ther with the z2armer and degrees of 
them. 
That this kind of Omnipotence doth 
belong to the natural notion of God, may 


appear, 

1. By Teſtimony. It is a frequent title 
= unto God by the Greciax Philo- 
ophers, who [tyle him Tasloxpdtup, Omni- 

ent. 

And nothing 1s more frequent amongſt 
the Latizes, than the titles of Jupiter Om- 
nipotens, Optimuws-Maximmus : He 1s gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the Creator and 
Governour of the World, upon which 
account they call him, Opifex rerum, and 
Refor mundi. It 1s an acknowledgment 


of Tully, Nihil eſt quod Deus efficere non De Divi- 


poſſit, &» quidens ſine ullo Iabore. * There 
« 1s nothing which God cannot do, and 
*that without any kind of labaar, 

2. By Reaſon. If the power of God 
could be limited or circumſcribed, it muſt 
either be by ſomething of greater power, 
which is inconſiſtent with the notion of 
his being ſupreme and ſoveraign: Or elſe 
by the difficulty and tepugnancy which 
there is in the nature of things z which 
could not be in the firſt creation of them, 
becauſe there was nothing then to make 


any 
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any reſiſtance, and ſince that, there is no- 
thing but what was made by him, deri- 
ved from him, and is dependant upon 
him, and therefore muſt be ſubject to him. 
And beſides, all ſuch things being finite, 
muſt therefore be at a vaſt diſtance of in- 
equality from the infinite power of God. 
To which may be added, that all his 
other perfettions would be inſignificant 
and ineffeCtual, if his power of acting, 
whereby they were to be communicated 
to inferior natures, were not an{werable 
to them. Meer Knowledg without Power 
would be but an idle ſpeculation 3 :i/- 
dom to contrive, without Power to effect, 
would be but vain and. uſeleſs. What 
could his goodneſs and mercy (ignifie to 
us, if he were not able to give any proofs 
of it. And fo likewiſe for his Juſtice and 
Faithfulneſs, which there would be no 
reaſon to fear or to depend upon, it Re- 
wards and Puniſhments were not at his 
diſpoſal], and he had not ſufficient power 
to perform what he promiſes. Nor could 
there be any ſufficient ground for his be- 
ing acknowledged the ſupreme Lawgiver. 
For why ſhould any one take upon him 
to intermeddle in the affairs of the world, 


_ and to preſcribe Laws to others, who had 


no power to diſpoſe of things, and were 
not 
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not able to enforce obedience to his own 
Laws 2 

In brief, without the belief of this At- 
tribute, there can be no foundation for 
Religion, amongſt men; becauſe there 
could be no ground for our Faith or Truſt, 
no reaſon for our Hope or Fear. 


2. Beſides this abſolute conſideration of 
the Divine Power, there is likewiſe a re- 
lative notion of it, reſpeCting that Domi- 
ion and Juriſdiction which he hath over 
reaſonable Creatures, his right to govern 
them in this life; to command, prohibit 
what he pleaſes, to reward and puniſh as 
ſhall ſeem good unto him. And that this 
doth belong to the natural notion of God, 
may appear, 

I. BY Tefbimony. Plato, and Tully, and 


Plutarc , do often [tyle him, the Lord of Sympoſiace 
all things, the Eternal God, Father and **Q'+ 


Creator of the world, and all things in it. 
Deo nihil preſtantins, ab eo igitur neceſſe 


eſt mundum regi, \aithTully, © God is the Nat. Dror, 


* molt excellent Being, and therefore is 
«it neceſlary that he ſhould be the Go- 
« yernour of the world. And in another 
place, Deorum immortalium numine, 0nt- 
nia regi gubernarique credimus. *© We 
* believe that God is the Governour of 
5: all things, L 2 To 
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To which I ſhall add that teſtimony of 


Dan-4-34, a Heathen King, Nebuchadnezzar, in that 
35 Remonſtrance which he publiſhed zo all 


people, nations, and languages, that dwell 
in all the earth, viz. that Gods dominion 
is an everlaſting dominion, and his king- 
dom is from generation to generation, and 
all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing before him. And he doth accor- 
ding to his will, in the armies of heaven, 
and amongſt the inhabitants of the earth, 
and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto 
him, what doſt thou? | 

And as this was their declared opini- 
on, ſo was their practice ſuitable to it; 
by owning that to be their Duty which 
they ſuppoſed to be agreeable to his Will, 
and which would render them acceptable 
to him. 
2. By Reaſon. If we conſider thoſe ſe- 

veral #itles which can give right to Do- 
minion amongl[t men, we ſhall find them 
all to concur in God. Now men claim a 
right of Government, either by Conqueſt, 
or Purchaſe, or Compact, or by having 
others born in a ſtate of ſubjection under 
them, or by their having oblig'd others 
with any ſpecial bounty or favour ; but 
above all theſe, there 1s another ground 
of ſubje&tion, which men cannot pretend 
to, 
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to, namely, the giving of Being to a thing, 
And this muſt needs, above all other claims, 
be the greateſt imaginable right, for the 
government and diſpoſal of that thing, 
according to the pleaſure of him that na 
it, Jt is be that made us, (fays the Pſal- 
miſt) and not we our ſelves; and there- 
fore we are his people, and 'tis reaſonable 


that we ſhould be under his dominion and 
government, 


3- The diſtribution of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments to men, according as their 
lives and ations have been in this world. 

That this likewiſe doth belong to the 
natural notion of God, may appear, 

I. By Teſtimony. From all kind of Hea- 
then Writers, Nothing hath been more 
. univerſally believed in all places and times, 
not only amongſt the civilized Nations, 
the Grecians and Romans; but likewiſe 
amongſt ſuch as were moſt wild and bar- 
barous. 

All forts and Profeſſions of men, of any 
/ ſpecial eminence, as Princes, Statesmen, 

Souldiers, Philoſophers, Poets, Artiſts, have 
ad great impreſſions upon their minds 
ncerning a future ſtate. And it may be 
reaſonably preſumed ( as Tuly obſerves ), 
that thoſe who do ſo much excel others m 
0 L 3 their 
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their parts and their virtue, are not gene- 
rally miſtaken in their judgments about 
a natural truth. 

Whereas ſeveral other qpinions and 
Dottrines, which at ſome times have pre- 
vailed, have afterwards been rejetted 
this hath (till kept up in its vigor and au- 
thority , amid(t all the various revoluti- 
ons of Government and Religion, of Na- 
tions and Churches, 

The moſt ancient PI amongſt 
the Grecians, who reduced that people 
to civility, were Thales, Pherecides, Pytha- 
goras ; the laſt of whom was for a long time 
of ſo great authority, that no others were 
counted learned but ſuch as were his 
followers. And each of theſe have moſt 
expreſly aſſerted this Doctrine. And be- 
ſides there are many other teſtimonies to 
this purpoſe, cited out of Plato, Empe- 
docles, Plutarch , _ with Homer, 
Euripides, Sophocles, for the Grecians ;, the 
ancient Druids amongſt the Ganls; the 
Brachmans amonglt the Indians, who are 
all mention'd as Taking witneſs to this 
truth, by Juitin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 
drinws, and others. 

And as for the Latines, I ſhall mention 
only two teſtimonies 3 That of Tlly, Per- 
manere animos arbitramur, conſenſu natio- 

wu 
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mum omnium. *©We do believe that the 
* Souls of men do abide after death, by 
* the conſent of all Nations. And that 
of Seneca, Cum de animarum eternitate 
diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud nos 
babet, conſenſus omninm , aut timentinn 
inferos, aut colentinms. © When we dif 
* pute about the immortality of the Soul, 
*the general conſent of men, either fear- 
< ing or worſhipping the infernal powers, 
*is of no ſmall moment with us. 

That common practice amongſt the Hea- 
then, of worſhipping their departed He- 
roes, doth ſuppoſe a general belief that 
their Souls did remain after death, and 
were advanced unto a higher ſtate of hap- 
pineſs and power. 

In brief, all the atteſtations amongſt 
| them, concerning the Souls immortality, 
- are founded in their belief of the ne- 
ceſſity of this principle, That there muſt 
be a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. 

Though it mult be granted, that this 
ſtate as to the manner of it, is by them 
deſcribed in ſuch a Poetical way, as is more 
fit to amwſe and make impreſſion upon the 
wnlgar, than to ſatisfie the reaſon of the 

wdicious. 
They tell us, that good men ſhall after 
L 4 their 
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their death be received into the _ 
Fields and gardens, which are always flou- 
riſhing and pleaſant, where men ſhall be 
continually exerciſed in ſuch kind of em+ 
loyments as are moſt ſuitable to their 
inclinations 3 Some in Combats, Running, 
Wreſtling z Others in Philoſophical Diſ- 
courſesz others in Dancing or Muſick ; 
where ſuch kinds of Actions or Things, 
whether in themſelyes worthy, or meerly 
innocent, in which good men during the 
time of their lives, did find any ſpecial 
pleaſure, ſhould be enjoyed by them in 
the utmoſt perfection. 

And as this ſhall be the ſtate of fauch 
as have been Yirtzons, ſo thoſe who have 
been Wicked ſhall be thruſt down into 
the infernal Regions, - into Priſons and 
dark Caverns, where Fyries are appoint- 
ed for their tormentors, who ſhall inflict 
upon them various kinds of puniſhments, 
according to the nature and quality of 
the Crimes of which they have been 
_— | | 
* And though ſuch kind of enjoyments 
- wherein theſe Heathen placed their fu- 
= happineſs, be not altogether ſo ſen- 
fual as the Turkiſh Paradiſe, yet are they 
too earthly and groſs for any rational 
man to reſt jn as his chief felicity, hy 
mu 
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muſt, even to the judgment of meer rea- 
ſon, ſeem altogether deſpicable in compa- 
riſon to the Chriſtians Heaven which 
conſiſts in the railing of our natures to 
the higheſt perfection of which they are 
capable, in a perpetual viſion and fruition 
of the Supreme Good. 

It muſt be granted , that the principal 
evidence for this Doctrine concerning a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
is to be derived from Scripture, eſpeci- 
ally from the New Teſtament, where 'tis _ 
ſaid that life and immortality is brought ** 3 
to light by the Goſpel. 

Not but that there is evidence for it, 
both from the Old Teſtament, and from 
the light of Nature. 'Tis true indeed, 


- that Temporal things are more expreſly 


inſiſted upon in the promiſes and threats 
of the Old Teſtament, upon account of 


the groſneſs and dulneſs of the people of 


the Jews, who being more immerſed in 
ſenſible things, were therefore more eaſie 
to be wrought upon by ſuch confidera- 
tions. But that theſe things were not then 
intended for the chief motives of Reli- 
gion, my appear from the Hiſtories con- 
cerning ſuch Religious perſons as lived in 
thoſe firſt ages. Amongſt whom, there 
were but very few (if any) that did at- 

tain 
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tain to any ſuch perfeCt felicity in re- 
ſpe&t of worldly things , but that they 
might very well apply to themſelves the 
words of old Jacob, and fay with him, 
Few and evil have the days of my life been. 
And if God had intended theſs temporal 
enjoyments, for the chief felicity which 
that Religion was to entitle them unto; 
thoſe very hiſtories upon record, where 
theſe promiſes are mentioned, concerning 
the ſufferings of the beſt men in thoſe times, 
muſt needs have been a diſparagement and 
confutation to theſe promiſes Sangives. 

But beſides the teſtimonies to this pur» 
poſe from Scripture and reyelation , it is 
not imaginable that in a point of ſo great 
moment, and fo univerſal conſequence as 
this is, God ſhould have left himſelf 
without a witneſi unto all the Nations of 
the world; but that all men ſhould be 
endowed with ſuch natural capacities and 
notions, as being improved by conſide- 
ration, will afford ſufficient evidence for 
the belicf of this great and fundamental 
Principle. 

As for ſuch men who live under the 
ſenſe of guilt, whoſe intereſt it is that 
there ſhould be no future account ; It 
cannot be otherwiſe expected from ſuch, 
but that they ſhould be willing to __ 
ieve 
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lieve this. And from hence it is, that ſome 
of the ancient Philoſophers have employ- 
ed their learning and ſubtilty, to diſpute 
themſelves into ſome kind of doubt and 
uncertainty about it. And yet the gene- 
rality even of theſe, have been forced to 
acknowledg it much more probable than 
the contrary. And as for the vulgar ſort 
of people, who are guided by the more 
ſimple diftates of nature, theſe have in all 
Ages and Nations ſubmitted themſelves to 
this doftrine, and profeſſed a firm belief 
of it: And though vulgar opinion be but 
a very bad Topick, about ſuch matters as 
may gratifie men in their caſe and ſenſual 
appetites; yet inſuch other opinions as are 
crols to their worldly intereſts, it may 
argue ſuch things to be from ſome natural 
impreſſion upon their minds, which they 
muſt believe, and cannot otherwiſe chuſe. 

The Arguments I would make uſe of 
to this purpoſe, may be reduced to theſe 
three general heads : 


1. The ſuitableneſs of this Principle, to 
the moſt natural Notions of our 
minds, 

2. The neceſlity of it to the govern- 
ment of mens lives and aCtions in 
this world. 

3- The 
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3- The neceflity of it for the vindica- 
tion of Divine Providence. 


x. I begin with the firſt, The ſuitable- 
neſs of it to the molt natural Notions of 
our minds, and thoſe kind of impreſſions 
whichibelong to us, as we are reaſonable 
Creatures. We ſee by experience, that 
all other things ( fo far as we are able to 
judg ) Minerals, Plants, Beaſts, &c. are 
naturally endowed with ſuch principles as 
are molt fit to promote the perfection of 
their natures, in their ſeveral kinds. And 
therefore it is by no means credible, that 
Mankind only, the moſt excellent of all 
other Creatures in this viſible world, for 
the ſervice of whom ſo many other things 
ſeem to be deſigned , ſhould have ſuch 
kind of principles interwoven in his very 
nature, as do contain in them meer cheats 
and deluſions. And therefore whatſoever 
thoſe things are, which the generality of 
mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and the 
moſt conſiderate part of them, do agree 
in, ought to be allowed for highly 
credible; otherwiſe it muſt follow , that 
we are framed with ſuch kind of Facul- 
ties, as in our moſt cautious exerciſe 
of them, are more likely to ſeduce us 
and expoſe us to error, than to.direCt and 
lead us to the truth. But 
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But I ſhall endeavour to manifeſt this 
more particularly , by theſe three conſi- 
deratyzons: 

I. This principle 1s moſt ſuitable to the 
general apprehenſions of mankind, con- 
cerning the nature of and evil, 

2. To thoſe natural hopes and expetta- 
tions which the generality of good men 
—_ concerning a ſtate of future- hap- 

inels. 
n 3. To thoſe natural fears and expecta- 
tions which the generality of wicked men 
are poſſeſſed with, concerning a future 
ſtate of puniſhment and miſery. 

T. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to 
the general apprehenſions of Mankind, 
concerning the nature of good and evil. 
All men heretofore have agreed,that there 
is ſuch a thing as the Law of Nature, where- 
by things are diſtinguiſhed into good and 
bad; according to which, the aCtions of 
men are determined to be either virtuous 
or vicious. And as the one of theſe doth 
in the eſſence of it imply comelineſs and 
reward, ſo doth the other denote turpi- 
tude and puniſhment ; theſe has being 
implied in the very definitions of virtue 
and vice. And from hence it will follow, 
That as there is ſome ſuperiour power who 
hath put this Law into our natures, ſo ny 
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he take care to enforce the obſervance of 
it, by rewarding and puniſhing men ac- 
cordingly. This being implied 1n the na- 


ture of a Law. 


If there be nothing in the naked eſſence 
of things that makes them to differ, bur 
what doth meerly ariſe from Cuſtom and 
politive Laws 3 why then Cuſtom and Law 
would be able to reader it a very virtuous 
and commendable thing, for a man to be 
ingrafeful, a breaker of compadts, a falſe 
witneſs, a perjured perſon; which is fo 
monſtrous a poſition, that the common 
reaſon of mankind will abhor it, upon the 
firſt propoſal. Nothing is more obvious, 
than that there is an univerſal deſire a- 
mong(t men, of ſeeming honeſt : The molt 
impudent and profligate wretch being loth 
to be eſteemed what really he is. The very 
ſin of hypocriſie, ſo general amonglt men, 
doth give a large teſtimony to the beauty 
of goodneſs, and the deformity of vice. 
Nor 1s there any account to be given, why 
there ſhould be impreſſed upon the nature 
of men ſuch a value for the one,and diflike 
for the other , if there were not in the 
things themſelves, ſomething ſuitable to 
thoſe contrary affeCtions. 

We ſce by experience, that there is ſuch 


| a kind of reſt and acquieſcence in the 


mind 
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miad, upon the diſcovery of truth, and 
the doing of virtuous aftions,as belongs to 
natural bodies when they are in their pro- 
per places ; which may argue theſe things 
to have ſome peculiar ſuitableneſs to the 
ſoul of man, and that the oppoſites to 
them do offer violence to ſome natural 
principle belonging to it. 

2. This principle is moſt ſuitable to thoſe 
natural hopes and expeCtations, which the 

enerality of good men have concerning a 
ſlate of future happineſs. From whence 
doth ariſe that confidence and courage, 
whereby thoſe of meaneſt quality and a- 
bilities (if otherwiſe virtuous perſons) can 
ſupport themſelves in their ſufferings for 
that which is good; which doth neceſla- 
rily ſuppog in them a ſtrong and even a 
natural belief and perſwaſion of ſuch a fu- 
ture ſtate, wherein their ſufterings ſhall be 
conſidered and rewarded. 

Beſides that, there is a ſtrong; averſion 
amongſt men, againſt a dark ſtate of anni- 
hilation, which no man can think of with- 
out great regret of mind : And likewiſe a 
natural deſire in all men after a ſtate of 
happineſs and perfection. And no natural 
deſire is in vain. All other things have 
ſomewhat to ſatisfie their natural appetites, 
And if we conſider the utter impoſſibility 
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of attaining to any ſuch condition in this 
life, this will render it highly credible, 
that there muſt be another ſtate wherein 
this happineſs is attainable; otherwiſe man- 
kind muſt fail of his chief end, being by a 
natural principle molt ſtrongly ;nclivedes 
ſuch a ſtate of happineſs as he can never 
attain to; as if he were purpoſely framed 
to be tormented betwixt theſe two paſht- 
ons, Deſire and Deſpair; an earneſt pro- 
penſion after happineſs, and an utter 1nca- 
pacity of ever enjoying it 3 as if nature it 
ſelf, whereby all other things are diſpoſed 
to their perfeCtion, did ſerve only in man- 
kind to make them miſerable. And which 
is yet more conſiderable, the better and 
the wiſcr'any man is, the more earneſt de- 
fires and hopes hath he after ch a ſtate 
of happineſs. And if there be no ſuch 
thing, not only Nature, but Virtue like- 
wiſe muſt contribute to make men miſe- 
rable ; than which, nothing can ſeem more 
unreaſonable, to thoſe who believe a juſt 
» and a wiſe providence. 

3. This principle is moſt ſuitable to 
thoſe fears and expeCations which the ge- 
| nerality of wicked men are polleſſed with, 
. concerning a future ſtate of miſery. Wit- 
neſs thoſe natural, ſuggeſtions of conſcience 
in the worſt of men, that npon any wicked 
actions 
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ations (though never ſo private ) are of- 
tentimes ſtartling of them, with the ap- 
rehenſions of another —_— and Tri- 
unal, before which t 
to an account for the cloſeſt ſins. All that 
ſecret regret, and thoſe inward ſmitings, 
Laniatus & IFusr, Which are fo often felt 
in the minds of men, upon the commiſſion 
of any great ſin, do argue ſome common 
intimations, even in the light of Nature, 
of another Judgment after this life, where- 
in they ſhall be accountable for ſuch aCti- 
ons as men do not puniſh or take no- 
tice of, 

And theſe natural fears do uſually ſeize 
uponall kind of men promiſcuoutly : Even 
thoſe who are moſt potent, who by their 
own Will can give Laws to Nations, and 
command mighty Armies; yet cannot they 
avoid theſe - <4 and laſhes of conſcience, 
but that they will ſeize upon them, and 
ſhake them as well as the pooreſt meaneſt 
Subje&t. Nor can ſuch as are moſt obſti- 
nately wicked, who with their utmoſt ſtu- 
dy and endeavour, apply themſelves to 
the ſappreſſing and disbelicf of theſe no- 
tions, ſo wholly ſtifle them, but that they 
will be continually riſing up in their minds 
and purſuing of them, 

Now as there is no man whatſoever,that 
M 1s 


ey. ſhall be called 
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is wholly freed from theſe fears, of future 
—__— death; ſo there is no Crea- 
ture below Man, that hath any fears of 
this kind. And if there be no real ground 
for this, then muſt it follow, That he who 
framed all his other Works with ſuch an 
excellent congruity, did yet ſo contrive 
the nature of Man, the moſt noble amongſt 
them, as to prove a needleſs torment and 
burden to it ſelf. 

If it be ſaid, That theſe notions may 
proceed from ſuch principles as men have 
derived from Inſtitution and the teach- 
ing of others, but that they do not im- 
ply a neceſſity - of any ſuch natural im- 
preſſons. 

To this it may be anſwered, That it is 
ſufficient to denominate them Natural no- 
tions, if they have ſuch a ſuitableneſs to * 
the minds of men, as 'makes them to be 
generally owned by all thoſe who apply 
their thoughts to the conſideration of 
them : And that they have ſuch a natu- 
ral ſuitableneſs, may appear, becauſe In- 
{titution cannot ſo eafily eradicate theſe 
notions, as it can fix them. Now if the 
meer teaching of others were it ſelf ſuffi- 
cient to impreſs theſe notions, without any 
ſuch peculiar congruity in the things them- 
ſelves, it would be as ſufficient to deface 

| them 
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them agaiti : Eſpecially confidering the 
advantage on this fide, from that natural 
repugnancy which we have to any thin 
which bring diſquiet to, our wins And 
nothing is mote troubleſome lh this kind, 
than the fear which follows 'upon guilt. 
But now, though there have been ſe- 
veral men of no mean abilities, in ſeye- 
ral Ages, who have made it their buſi- 
neſs to root out of the mitids'of men all 
ſach troubleſome notions about a future 
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fore they wete born into the' world, when 
they were not; ſo at their dying or going 
out of it, they ſhall exiſt no more, An 
yet, though it be their intereſt to believe 
this, though they make it their ſtudy and 
buliteſs to perſiyade theifelves and others 
of it ; it liay reaſonably be doubted, whe- 
ther ever.yet there' hath been ſo much as 
one perſon, that hath hereby become ah- 
ſolutely free” from theſe fears : But for the 
molt part ,. thoſe who would have them 
eſteenied' yain and imaginary, without any 
fouridation'in nature, theſe are the perſons 
who are moſt aſſaulted with them. 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad omnid fulgur4 
pallent. 
M 2 39 
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| So powerful and unconquerable are 
theſe impreſſions, and therefore Natu- 
ral. | 


* 2., The ſecond Reaſon I propoſed to 
ſpeak to, was from the neceſlity of this 
Principle, to the right government of mens 
lives and aCtions 1n this world, and the pre- 
ſerving of ſociety amongſt them. 

.. "Nothing can be more evident, than that 
humane Nature is fo framed, as not to be 
regulated and kept within due bounds, 
without Laws ; and Laws muſt be inſig- 
nificant, without the ſanftion of Rewards 
and Puniſhments , whereby men my 5 


.induced to the obſervance of t 


Now the temporal Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments of this life, cannot be ſufficient to 
this end; and therefore there is a neceſſ1- 
ty, that there ſhould be another future ſtate 
of happineſs and miſery. 

' All the Rewards and Puniſhments of 
this life are to be expefted, either from 
the Civil Magiſtrate, who by virtue of 
his Place and Calling is obliged to the 
duty of diſtributive Juſtice: Or elſe from 
Divine Providence, according to that moſt 
uſual courſe which we find by experience 
to be obſerved by him, in his diſpenſa- 
tion of theſe temporal things. Now _— 
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of theſe can afford ſufficient motives, for 
the government of mens lives and aQi- 
ONS. 

1. Not all that may be expected from 
the Civil Magiſtrates, bene may 
be many good and evil actions which they 
cannot take notice of z and they can re- 
ward and puniſh only ſach things, as come 
under their izance. And if this were 
the only reſtraint upon men, it could be 
no hinderance from any ſuch miſchiefs or 
villanies which men had the opportunity 
of committing ſecretly. Nor would it ex- 
tend to thoſe, who had power and ſtrength 
enough to defend themſelves from the 
Law, and eſcape the penalty of it, but 
that ſuch might without any kind of check 
or fear follow the inclinations of their own 
appetites: Nor would it afford any re- . 
- medy in the caſe of ſuch wicked Magi- 
ſtrates as ſhould invert the order of their 
inſtitution, proving terrors to well-doers, 
and encouragers to thoſe that do 11. 

2. Not all that may be expefted from 
common Providence : For though it ſhould 
be granted,' that according to the moſt 
uſual and general courſe of things, both 
virtuous and vicious ations are reward- 
ed and puniſhed in this lifez yet there 
may be many particular caſes, which this 
M 3 mo» 
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motive would .nat reach unto; namely, 
all ſach caſes. where a mans Reaſon ſhall 
inform him, that there is far greater 
probability .of ſafety and advantage by 
committing a ſin, than can be reaſonably 
expected ( according to his experience of 
the uſual courſe of things in the world ) 
by doing his duty. | Suppoſe the caſe of 
the three Children, or of any other call- 
ed to Martyrdom, who may be threatned 
with torments and death, unleſs they will 
blaſpheme God and renounce their Reli- 
gion; if it appear to them very probable 
( ſuppoſe a hundred to one), that upon 
their refuſal, their perſecutors will really 
execute what they threaten: And if on 
the other ſide, it prove very improbable 
C appote ten thouſand to one ) that they 
all be delivered by a Miracle : In 
ſuch caſes, it is not to be expected, that 
the conſideration of the ordinary courſe 
of Providence in the diſpenſation of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, ſhould be ſuffi- 
cient to reſtrain a man from any kind of 
Blaſphemy or Villany whatſoeyer. 

But the thing I am ſpeaking to, will *© 
more fully appear, by conſideration of 
thoke horrid miſchiefs of all kinds, that 
would moſt naturally follow from the de- 
nial of this DoGrine, . 
«pores | I 
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If there be no ſuch thing to be expe&- 
ed as happineſs or miſery hereafter, why 
then the only buſineſs that men are to take 
care of, is their preſent well-being in this 
World. There being nothing tobe count- 
*ed either good or bed, but in order to 
theſe : Thoſe things which we conceive 


— to be conducible to it, being the only 


duties; and all other things that are croſs 
toit, being the only fins. And therefore 
whatever a man's appetite ſhall incline 
him to, he ought not to deny himſelf in 
it ( be the thing what it —_ ſo he can 
have it, or do it, without probable danger. 
—_— it be matter of gain or profit 
he is diſpoſed to if he can cheat or (teal 
ſecurely, this will be fo far from being a 
fault, that it is plainly his duty, that 1s, 
reaſonable for him'to'do. Becauſe it is a 
proper means to promote his chief end. 
And fo for other cafes of anger, hatred, 
revenge, &c. According to this principle 
a man muſt take the firſt opportunity of 
fatisfying theſe paſſions, by doing any kind 
of miſchief to the perſon he is offended 
with z whether by falſe accuſation and per- 
jury, or (if need be) by poyſoning or 
ſtabbing of him ; provided he can do theſe 
things {0,as to eſcape the ſuſpition of others, 
and humane penalties. 
M 4 Now 
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Now let any man judg, what Bears, 
and Wolves, and Devils, men would prove 


to one another, if every thing ſhould be - 


not only lawful, but a duty , whereby 
they might gratifie their impetuous luſts ; 
if they might either perjure themſelves, 


or ſteal, or murder, as often as they could : 
do it (afely, and get any advantage by : 


It. 

But theſe things are ſo very obvious 
and undeniable, that the moſt prophane 
Atheiſtical perſons do own the truth of 
them. And upon this they are willing to 


acknowledg, That Religion and the be- 
lief of another life, is a very politick in-, 


vention, and needful for the well-govern- 
ing of the world, and for the keeping of 
men in awe, from the doing any ſecret 
miſchiefts. Which (by the way ) is a con- 
ceſſion of no ſmall advantage to the ho- 
nour of Religion, conſidering that it pro- 
ceeds from the greateſt profeſſed enemies 
to it. Whereby they grant, that it is fit 
theſe things ſhould be true, if they are 
not; or at leaſt, that it is fit that the ge- 
nerality of men. ſhould belieye them to be 
true. And though themſelves pretend tg 
believe otherwiſe, yet are they not fo 
far out of their wits, as to be willing that 


thoſe with whom they converſe, their 


Wives, 
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Wives, and Children, and Servants, ſhould 
be of the ſame opinion with them ; be- 
cauſe then they could have no reaſon to 
expet any ſafety amongſt them. What 
ſecurity could any man have of his Eſtate, 
or Honour, or Life, if ſuch with whom 
he is moſt familiar and intimate, might 
think themſelves at liberty to do all the 
ſecret miſchiefs to them which they had 
the opportunity to commit ? 

But there is one thing more, which thoſe 
who profeſs to disbelieve this principle, 
ſhould do well to conſider; and that is 
this, That there is no imaginable reaſon, 
why ( amongſt thoſe that. know them ) 
_ ſhould pretend to any- kind of ho- 
neſty or conſcience, becauſe they are whol- 
ly deſtitute of all ſuch motives as may be 

ufficient to oblige them to any thing of 

this nature : But according to them, that 
which is called Virtue and Religion muſt 
be one of the moſt filly and uſeleſs things 
in the world, | 
As for the principle of Honowr, which 
ſome imagine may ſupply the room of Con- 
Q ſcience. is relates only to exterwal re- 
putation, and the eſteem which we have 
amongſt others; and therefore can be of 
no influence, to reſtrain men from doing 
any ſecret miſchief. 


From 
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From what hath been faid it will fol. 
low, That thoſe who have any regard to 
their own ſafety , coghe to abandon all 
kind of ſociety with ſuch pernicious per- 
ſons, whe according to their own prin- 
ciples, maſt take all opportunities of do- 
Ing any. miſchief to others, which they 
are able to effe& with any advantage to 
themſchves. 

Now if this be ſo ( as I have proved ), 
that the nature of man is ſo framed, as not 
to be effeCtually perſwaded and wrought 
upon, without the confideration of ſuch 
2 future ſtate; if it be neceflary, to add 
everlaſting motives, as the SanCtions of 
that Law, by which the Humane Nature 
is to. be governed ; this muſt render it 
highly credible, that there is ſuch a ſtate, 
becauſe it muſt needs be very unworthy of 
God, to conceive of him, that he hath cqn- 
trived the nature of one of his beſt and 
moſt noble Creatures after (ſuch a manner, 
as to make it incapable of being governed 
without falſhood and deceit. The necelſ- 
ſity of this principle to the government 

mens lives and aftions, is the ground ® 
of that- ſaying amongſt the RKabbins , 
That Paradiſe and Hell are two of the 
ſeven Pillars upon which God is- faid 
to have founded the World. As ” -1 
co 
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could not be upheld without fuch a ſup- 
port. 


3- The third and laſt Argument, I pro- 
poled to ſpeak to, was from the neceſli- 
ty of this principle to the vindication of 
Divine Providence. Nothing is more uni- 
verlally acknowledged, than that God is 
Good and Juſt; That well-doing ſhall be 
rewarded, and evil actions puniſhed by 
him. And yet we ce, that his diſpenſa- 
tions in this life are many times promil- 
cuous and uncertain, ſo that a man can- 
not. judg of love or hatred, by all that is 
before him. The worlt of men are ſome- 
times in the beſt condition, if in this life 1 Cor. 15; 
only we had hope, we ſbould be of all men 19- 
moſt miſerable, ſaith the Apoſtle, ſpeak- 
ing concerning thoſe primitive times of 
perſecution, when the better any man was, 
the more was he expoſed to ſuffering. 
Nor is it thus only in the cafe of partt- 
cular perſons, or in the ſucceſs of private 
differences betwixt men and men z but 
likewiſe for ſome of thoſe deciſions that 
are made by the Sword, in the publick 
conteſts of Princes and Nations ; theſe 
may ſometimes. be fo ſtated, as to the e- 
vent of them, as may in the judgment 
of wiſe and good men ſeem unequal, and 
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not according to juſtice and the right of 
the caule. 

Now the greater uncertainty there is 
as to the preſent affairs of this world; by 
ſo much greater is the certainty of a fu- 
ture Judgment. It is true indeed, that 
virtue may be faid to be a reward to it 
felf, and vice a puniſhment; in regard of 
that ſatisfaftion, or that regret of mind 
which doth accompany ſuch things. But 
theſe are not ſuch kind of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, as Lawgivers are to take care of; 
by which they are to excite thoſe under 
the government, to overcome the labours 
and difficulties that they may ſometimes 
meet with in doing their duty, and to re- 
ſtrain others from wicked actions. | 

It would ſeem a wild extravagant Law, 
which ſhould propoſe by way of Re- 
ward, that thoſe who had _ account 
of Religion or Virtue, undergone- any 
great dangers and troubles, ſhould for 
their reward be put again to undergo more 
and greater. That they who had been 
guilty of Robbery, ſhould by way of 
nov ment be obliged to commit Mur- 

er. 

Beſides thoſe Moral advantages or miſ- 
chiefs, which are properly the effetts of 
Virtue and Vice; there is likewiſe ſome 
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m__ Good or Evil, that may be ex- 


as the reward and puniſhment of 


them. 

Would it become a juſt Governour, 
to permit his rebellious Subjefts, thoſe 
who contemn_ his Laws, to perſecute 
ſuch as were obedient to him, with all 
kind of ſcorn and violence, ſtripes, impri- 
ſonment, torments, and death it ſelf; 
and that for this very reaſon, becauſe 
they were willing to do their duties, and 
to obſerve the- Laws? Would it be a 
reaſonable excuſe for&fuch a Ruler to 
ſay, That one of theſe had received ſuf- 
ficient, puniſhment in the very commilſſi- 
on. of ſuch crimes; and that the other 
had a ſufficient reward, both in the do- 
ing of his duty, and in his ſuffering for 
It? What could be more inconſiſtent with 
the rules of Juſtice, and the wiſe ends of 
Government 2? 

What could be a greater diſparage- 
ment to Divine Providence, than to per- 
mit the calamities and ſufferings which 
good men undergo in this world, many 
times upon the account of Religion, to 
paſs unrewarded 3 and the many miſ- 
chiefs and prophanations, which wick- 
ed men take the advantage of com- 
mitting by their greatzeſs and proſpe- 
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yy this world, to go uttpuniſhed > 

hat great glory would it be, to pre- 
; fide over this material World, Stars and 


Meteors, y_ _ Land, _ and Beaſts, 
to put theſe things into ſuch a lar 
a as may be ſaitable to their a6 
tures, and the operations for which they 
are deſigned; and in the tnean ſpace to 
have no propottionable regard, either 
for thoſe that reverence the Deity, or 
thoſe who contemn him ? 

'Tis very well ſaid to this purpoſe by a 
late Author, That not to cotndutt the courſe 
of Nature in a due manner, might ſpeak 
fome defect of Wiſdom in God ; bat 
not to compenſate Virtue and Vice, be- 
fides the defedt of Wiſdon in not 4d- 
juſting things ſuitably to their qualifica« 
tions, but crofly coupling Proſperity with 
Vice, and Mifery with Virtue, would at- 
gue too great a defe& of Goodneſs and 
. of Juſtice, And perhaps it would not 
be leſs expedient ( faith he ) with Epi- 
earns, to deny all Providence, than 'to 
aſcribe to it ſuch defefts : It being leſs 
unworthy of the Divine Nature, to neg- 
led the Univerſe altogether, than to ad- 
miniſter humane affairs with ſo much in- 
juſtice and irregularity, 


And 
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And therefore 'tis neceſſary for the 
vindication of Divine Providence, that 
there ſhould be a future ſtate, and Day 
of Accounts, wherein every man ſhall 
be. farced .to acknowledg, that verily 
there is a reward for the righteous, doubt- Pa.g3n 
Teſs ' there is a God that judgeth the 


earth. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Concerning the Duties of Religion 


naturally flowing from the cons 
federation of the Divine Nature 


and Perfections : And firſt, of 
Adoration and Worſhip. 


Aving diſpatched the two firſt things 

I propoſed as the principal Ingre- 
dicnts to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 
Ii. A belief and an acknowledgment of 
the Divine Nature and Exiſtence. 2. Due 
apprehenſions of his Excellencies and Per- 
ions. I proceed now to the third, 
namely, Suitable affections and demeanour 
towards him. Which muſt naturally fol- 
low from the former. The ſerious belief 
and conſideration of thoſe incomparable 
Excellencies which there are in the Di- 
vine Nature, ought not to be terminated 
In meer ſpeculation, but muſt derive an 
influence upon the heart and affeQions; 
it being natural for men to proportion 
their elteem of things, according to that 
worth and dignity which they apprehend 
to 
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to be in them;. And therefore that Being 
which hath in it all poſlible Perfeftions, 
a juſtly challenge all poſſible eſteem 
and-veneration, as due to.it. ; 
In the enumerating of thoſe ſeveral af- 
fetions and. duties, I ſhall . obſerve the 
fame method which I have formerly uſed 
* reckoning up the Attributes them- 
VEeS.;: « 


I. Gods incommunicable Excellencies 
ſhould diſpoſe our minds to Adoration and 
worſt, - + 

2. The communicable Attributes, which 
belong tothe Divine 

I. Urderſlanding, nainely , his infinite 
Knowledg;.and Wildom,. and his particu- 
lar Providence; ſhould wotk in us, Faith; 
Afﬀance, Hope, Confidence. Ts 

2.' if, namely, his Goodneſs, Juſtice, 
Faithfalneſs, are naturally apt to excite 
in:us, Love, Deſtre, Zeal." _ 

3. Faculties of 4Ting, namely; his Power; 
whichſhould produce in us Reverence and 
Fear : His Dominion over us, and diſtri- 
buting of future Rewards and Paniſhments, 
which calls tor our Obedience, both ATive 
-;:; Though I. cannot ſay, that each of theſe 
AﬀeGions and Duties are fo to be —_—_ 
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ed to. thoſe reſpetive Attributes unto 
which I have aſcribed them, but that the 
conliderationof any of the reſt, may have 
a proper influence to diſpoſe men to any, 
or to all of them 4 yet that there is ſome 
more peculiar reference and correſpon- 
dence betwixt theſe Attributes and theſe 
Aﬀettions and Duties, as they are here 
conjoined, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in 
treating concerning each of them. 


© 1. Thoſe incommunicable and ſuperla- : 
tive Excellencies of the Divine Nature, 
whereby God doth infinitely tranſcend 
all other Beings, are naturally apt to work 
in us, a high eſteem and admiration of 
him; a readineſs of mind, upon all occa- 


/ ſions,ta expreſs our Adoration and Worſhip 


towards him. 


That Worſhip is due to God, hath been 


| univerſally acknowledged, in all Ages and 


Nations. And Ariſtotle aſſerts, that who- 


; ſoever doth doubt of, or deny this, ought 


not to be dealt with by Arguments, but 
by Puniſhments. 

That it is the Excellency of any Being 
which is the proper ground of the wor- 
ſhip we pay to it, hath been generally ac- 
knowledged. The Philoſophers have own- 


ed this. So Twlly, Preſtans Deorum natu- 
ra, 
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rs, &c, © The nature of God may juſt! 

&* challenge the worſhip of men, hon 
«* of its ſuperlative Excellency , Blefled- 
«neſs, Eternity. For whatſoever excels, 
* hath upon that account a veneration due 
*toit. So Seneca, Dens colitur propter 
Majeſtatem eximiam, ſingularemg; natu- 
ram. ©* God is therefore. worſhipped, be- 
« cauſe of his excellent Majeſty and in- 
* comparable Nature. And to this the 


Scripture likewiſe doth atteſt, A!/ rwati- Pal. 89.9, 


ons whom thou haſt made, ſhall come and 
worſhip before thee, and ſhall glorifie thy 
name, for thou art great, and doſt won- 
derous things, thou art God alone. And 
again, Pſal.95-3, having ſaid, For the Lord 
is 4 great God, and a great King above 
all Gods, it is preſently kubjoined, O come 
let ns worſhip, and fall down, and kneel be- 
fore the Lord our Maker. And yet again, 
Pſal.g7. 7. Worſhip him all ye gods: And 
the reaſon is given preſently after , For 
thou Lord art high above all the carth, 
thou art exalted far above all gods. 

By —_— I mean in the general, the 
higheſt eſteem and admiration of him in 
our minds, whereby we do continually 
bow down our ſouls before him, in the 
acknowledgment of his Excellenciesz de- 
pending upon him, invoking of him in 
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our neceſſities, making our acknowledg- 


' ments to him, as being the Author of all 


the mercies we enjoy 3 together with ſuch 
external ſervices, as may be fit to teſtifie 


' unto others that inward veneration. which 


we have for him, whether by the humbleſt 
geſtures, of proſtration or bowing our 


' ſelves before him, kneeling, lifting up our 


hands and eyes unto him; being always 
ready to ſpeak good of his Name, to make 


bis praiſe glorious. Which mult be ac- 
' compamied with a hearty zeal and indig- 

nation, againſt all ſuch things as reflect 
| diſhonour upon him. 


Beſides this general habit of Worſhip, 
with which our minds ſhould always be 
poſſeſſed, there are likewiſe ſome parti- 


' cular aftions and ſervices, which by the 


light of Nature, and the conſent of Na- 


' tions have been Janged proper to expreſs 
- our honouring © 
; of particular Perſons, and Places, and Timer, 


him : As the ſetting apart 


peculiarly for his Worſhip. 
It hath been the general practiſe of all 


' Nations, to have among(t them a diſtinct 


calling of men, ſet apart to officiate in $4- 
cris, to aſſiſt the people in their publick 


' Worſhip, to inſtru& them in their duties, 


and to excite them to the performance of 


' them. Which being a work of fo pub- 


lick 
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lick uſefulneſs and general neceſſity, com- 
mon reaſon will a{lureus, that the beſt way 
of providing for it, is by ſuch perſons as 
are bred up to it, and ſet apart for it. Such 
men are like to have the greatel(t 41/, 
who have made it their buline(s and their 
teſt care, and who are obliged to it 
y way of Office. 
It is natural for men who are joined 
together in Czvil Soczeties, to join like- 
wile in Religious Worſhip. And in order 
to this, 'tis neceſſary that there ſhould be 
publick Places, and ſolemn Times ſet apart 
for ſuch Aſſemblies. Which hath accor- 
dingly been the practice of all civilized 
Nations. And in the manner of perform- 
ing their publick. Worſhip, it was (till 
required to be done with all imaginable 
ſubmiſſion and reverence. This the $toick 
commends, and cites Ariſtotle for it 5 Egre- 5, wa. 
gie Ariſtoteles ait, nunquam nos verecuns Q lib. 7. 
diores efſe debere, quam cnm de Diis agi- 3% 
tur, &c. *<Men are never more concern- 
<« ed to be humble and modeſt, than when 
«they have to do about God. We ſhould 
* enter the Temples, with an humble and 
«* compoſed demeanour. When we ap- 
* proach ta ſacrifice, it ſhould be with all 
« 1maginable expreſlions of reverence and 
* modeſty,in our countenaace and carriage. 
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As for the chief matter and ſubſtance of 
natural Worſhip, unto which the light of 
Reaſon will dire&, I know no other, than 
invoking of the Deity, returning thanks 
to him, and inquiring after his Will. Thoſe 
things which are ſuperadded to theſe, in 
that molt acceptable way of Worſhip re- 
vealed in the Goſpel, are not proper to 
be diſcourſed of here, becauſe they de- 
pend meerly upon revelation. 

It is true indeed, that all Nations pre- 
'tending to any Religion, from the moſt an- 
cient times to which any record doth ex- 
tend, have agreed in the way of worſhi 
by Sacrifice. And from this general praffife 


. there may ſeem to be ſome ground to in- 


fer, this way of worſhip to have been di- 
rected by the light of Nature. But when 
*tis well conſidered , what little ground 
there is to perſwade a man, left to his own 
free reaſon, that God ſhould be pleaſed 
with the killing and burning of Beaſts, 
or with the Sefiroying of ſuch things by 
Fire of which better uſe might be made, 
if they were diſpoſed of ſome other way ; 
I fay, when it 1s well conſidered, what 
little reaſon there is to induce ſuch a man 
to believe, that the killing or burning of 


, | Beaſts or Birds, or any other thing uſeful 


to manxind, ſhquld of it ſelf be a fooper 
an 
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and natural means to teſtifie our ſubjeci- 
on to God, or to be uſed by 'way of. ex- 
tation from fin ; It will rather appear pro- 
ble, that the original of this practice 
was from J»ſtitution, and that our firſt 
Parents were by particular revelation in- 
ſtructed in this way of worſhip, from whom 
it was delivered down to their ſuccefiive 
Generations by verbal Tradition ; and by 
this means was continued in thoſe Families, 
who departed from the Church,and proved 
Heathen inthe firſt Ages of the world ; a- 
mong(t whom this Tradition was in courſe 
of time, for want of care and frequent re- 
newals, corrupted - with many humane ſu- 
perinducements, according to the genius 
or intereſts of ſeveral times, or Nations. 

As for the Reaſons, why God was plea- 
ſed to inſtitute to his own people this 
way of worſhip, there are theſe two things 
may be ſuggeſted. 

I. Sacrifices had a typical reference un- 
to that great deſign which was to be ac- 
compliſhed in the ſulneff of time, by the 
Sacrifice of Chriſt upon the Croſs, which 
is at large explained and applicd in ſe- 
veral 'parts of the New Teſtament, parti- 
cularly ia the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, from 
wheace many (trong arguments may _ 
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be deduced, for confirmation of the truth 
of the Goſpel. $3 

2. Becauſe this way of worſhip was moſt 
ſuitable to thoſe Ages ; the Providence of 
God having purpoſely adapted his own 
inſtitutions of worſhip, unto the abilities 
and capacitics of men in ſeveral times. 
Diſcovering himſelf to his people in divers 
manners, according to ſundry times. And 
therefore in thoſe firſt and ruder Ages of 
the world, when people were more gene- 
rally immerſed in ſenſible things, and ſtood 
in need of ſomewhat to raiſe and fix their 
imaginations, God was pleaſed to amuſe 
them with external pomp and folemni. 
ties, and to employ that time of their 
70nage, about theſe plainer rndiments or 
elements of the world. But when they 
were grown up from this oage, when 
the generality of men became more no- 
tional, better able to conſider and abſtra&t 
things; when by the ſpreading of the 
Roman Conqueſts, which extended to the 
moſt conſiderable parts of the world, they 
had likewiſe ſpread their Arts and Civi- 
lities, reducing the Provinces which came 


- under their power, from that ſavageneſs 


and barbariſm with which thev had for- 


merly been overſpread, to the love and 
de- 
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defire of all peaceful Arts, and the ſtudy 
of all uſeful knowledg, whereby the minds 
of 'men were rendered more rational-and 
inquiſitive than before they had been, and 
conſequently better prepared for the re- 
ception of the Chriſtian Religion-: In this 
fwulneſs of time ( as the Scripture [tyles it ) 
did the Providence of God think fit to 
introduce Chriſtian Religion, a more ra- 
tional and ſpiritual way of worſhip, whoſe 
Precepts are molt agreeable to the pureſt 
and ſublimeſt reaſon ; conſiſting chiefly 
in a regulation of the mind and ſpirit, 
and ſuch kind of practices as may pro- 
mote the good of humane ſociety, and 
molt effectually conduce to the perfeCting 
'of our natures, and the rendering of them 
happy. : | 
And that the moſt rational kind of 
worſhip doth conſiſt in ſuch kind of qua- 
lications and ſervices, beſides the at- 
teſtation of ſeveral Scriptures to this pur- 
poſe, may likewiſe be made evident by 
the acknowledgment of the wiſeſt Hea- 
thens. Exſebizs quotes Menander a Greek Privy. r- 
Poet to this purpole, ( ſometimes cited *"z- I». 
by St. Paul), Men do in v4in, faith he, OR 
endeavour to make the Gods propitious 
by their coſtly Sacrifices 3, if they "_ 
ave 
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have the Divine favour, let them love 

and adore God in their hearts, be juſt 

and holy in their converſations. And 

in another place, he cites: the like ſay- 

lib.4. cap: ings out of Porphyrie, in his Book de $4- 
' crificiis, & Apollonins, &c. 

Difſer.38. So Maximms Tyrivs, ſpeaking concern- 

ing thoſe divers Solemnities wherewith 

; ſeveral Nations did honour their Gods, 
faith, He would be loth, by denying any 
of theſe, to derogate ſrom the honour of 
the Deity ; but men ſhould chiefly labour 
to have him in their minds, icuca uiyer 
ie«rece wiry, they ſhould principally en- 
deavour to know him, and to love 
him. ; 

Epiſt.95s. So Seneca, having diſcourſed concerns 
ing thoſe external adorations and ceres- 
monies, whereby ſeveral men were wont 
to expreſs their devotion, he ſays, Hu- 
mane ambitio iftis capitur officiis , De- 
wm colit qui novit; *Such formalities 
*may be acceptable to the ambition of 

+ *men, but he only can truly worſhip 
« God who knows him. The firſt ſtep 
(faith he) unto Divine worſhip, is to 
believe the Being of God, aad then to 

' demean our ſelves towards him ſuitably 
to the greatneſs of his Majeſty, Vis 

| | Deos 
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Deos propitiare, bonus eflo;, ſatis illos 
coluit gnnſquie imitatus eft, * Would you 
<render him propitious to you, cndea- 
« your to be good that man only doth 
«truly worſhip him, who labours to be 
«like him. So Txby, Caltxs y"_s Deo- De Net, 
rum timms, idemque caſtilſumns, at- [2 
que offs Our ad x. pietatis, ut -_ 
eos ſemper purd, integrl, incorrupt# men- 
te &* voce veneremur. 

To which I ſhall only add that ſayin 
of Perſivs, where he prefers an Satyr. 2: 
and a virtuous mind, above all other 
coſtly Sacrifices and Offerings. 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi, ſanToſque 
receſſws 

_ , O incotum generoſo peFus ho- 
reſto, 

Hec cedo, ut admoveam templis, & farre 
lit abo. 


If true worſhip did conſiſt only in coſt- 
ly Sacrifices, then ſuch alone as were rich, 
could be religious z whereas God is more 
ready to accept the meaneſt Offering, 
from a perſon of a juſt and worthy and 
—_ mind, who doth truly love and 

evote himſelf to him, than of the moſt 
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pompous. coſtly Sacrifices from others. 
And thus have I done treating. of 
thoſe kind of affections, which naturally 
follow from due penſions of the 3x- 
communicable Attributes belonging to the 
Divine nature, namely, adoration and 


worſbip. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
of Faith or Afﬀance ix God. 


Proceed to ' thoſe other affeQions 
| whereby we'are to give unto God 
(oO &' as Creatures are capable ) that 
honov which is due to thole communi- 
cable x p<i'-ctions belonging to the Divine 
Underſtandi "gs Will, Faculties of ATing, 
namely, his Wiſdozr, Goodweſe, Power, Do+ 
minion, and iuperiority over us, -and his 
diſtribution of ſuture Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; which ſhould reſpectively excite 
in"us, Affrance, Love, Reverente, atnd Obe- 
dience, both a&ive and paſſive: And though 
each of theſe graces, have ſufficient foun» 
dation in'every one of the Divine ex- 
cellencies promiſcuouſlly, 'yet there is ſome 
more peculiar reference and correſpor- 
dence amongſt them, acconnng to this 
order. 

I purpoſe to ſpeak to each of them, fe 
verally and'briefly, 

Firſt, Concerning Aﬀance + by which 
I mean an acquieſcence of the mind, where- 
by it is ſupported againſt all unneceſſary 

doubts 
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doubts and fears, upon account of the Di- 
vine All-ſufficiency in general, with more 
ſpecial reſpect to his Knowledg and Wil- 
dom and Providence,whereby he doth take 
notice of our conditions, and is able to 
order all things for the beſt, and doth not 

rmit any thing to befall us without his 
Lnowlede of it, and being concerned for 
it. This Grace, according to its different 
relations, is uſually diſtinguiſhed into theſe 
three branches: 1. As it reſpetts an at of 
the judgment in aſleating to all divine 
truths, whether diſcoverable by Reaſon 


_ or by Revelation, fo 'tis ſtyled Faith. 


2. As it imports a reſting of the will and 
affetions in the Divine goodneſs, whe- 
ther diſcovered to us by the light of na- 
ed Truſt; 
and according to the greater meaſure or 
degree of it, Confidence and Plerophory. 
$0 the Heathen, who have no revelation, 
can ſupport themſelves in their ſufferin 


; for that which is good, with the conſt- 


deration that God will take care of them. 
3. As it relates to the expeCtation and 
deſire after ſome future good which we 
ſtand in need of, or the eſcaping of ſome 
evil we are obnoxious unto, fo 'tis ſtyled 

- But ſhall treat of theſe promiſcu- 
cas, becauſe they agree 1n the general 


na- 
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nature of Afﬀance. And how reaſonable 
and joauen this efftance in God is, will 
appear from theſe conſiderations. 

1. 'Tis neceſlary to our preſent ſtate in 
this world, that there ſhould be ſomethi 
for us, to lean upon, and have recour 
unto, as our ſupport and refuge. 

2. God alone is an all-ſufticient ſtay, 

which the mind of man can fecure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf in every condition. 

r. 'Tis neceſſary to our. preſent ſtate 
in this world, that there ſhould be ſome- 
thing for us to lean upon, and have re- 
courſe unto, as our ſupport and refuge. 
This the ancient Poets have ſignified in 
their fable of Pandora's Box, which when 
Epimetheus had opened, and ſaw all man- 
ner of evils flying out of it, he ſudden- 
y cloſed it again, and ſo kept in Hope at 
the bottom of it, as being the only reme- 
dy left to mankind, againſt all thoſe evils 
to which they are obnoxious. Every man 
at his beſt eſtate, its but a feeble infirm 
creature; what from the impotence of his 
mind, and the diforder of his paſſions 
from within; together with the troubles 
and difficulties that he ſhall meet withall 
from without ; the great obſcurity which 
there is in the nature of things, that un- 
certainty which attends the ifſues and e- 
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vents 'of them; the mutability of all hu- 
mane affairs, which cannot poſhbly be ſe- 
cured by all the imaginable. wiſdom and. 
foreſight which men are capable of. From 
all which it ſufficiently appears, that faith 
and hope and truſt are altogether neceſla- 
ry to the ſtate of men in-this world ;. and 
that they muſt always be in an unſafe, un- 
quiet condition, unleſs they have ſome- 
what to ſupport and relieve them in their 
exigences. 'Tis obſerved of the Hopp, 
and other ſuch climbing Plants, which are 
not of ſtrength enough to bear up them- 
ſelves, that they will by natural inſtin& 
lean towards and claſp about any thing 
that is next, which may help to bear them : 
up; and in the want of a Tree or a Pole, 
which is their proper ſupport, they wall 
wind about a Thiſtle or a Nettle, or any! 
other Weed, though in the iſſue it-will : 
help to choak and deſtroy the growth of 
them, inſtead of furthering it. The appli- 
cation is caſte, AU fleſh :s graſs, and the 
glory thereof, as the flower of the field; of: 
a fading impotent condition, ſtanding; in: 
need of ſomething without it {elt for. its 
protection and ſupport. And a, miltake in 
the choice of ſuch helps, may| ſometimes 
prove fatal. Our conditions in this world. 
are often in Scripture repreſented r' "Y 

ate 
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ſtate of warfare, wherein the virtues of, -1.c.,q 
Faith and Hope are ſaid to: be our Breſt- Eph.s.17. 
plate, our Shield, and our Helmet, the 

chief defenſive arms, whereby we are to 

be guarded againlt all aſſaults. And ſome- 

times by a ſtate travelling by Sea; where- 

in Hope is our Anchor, that which mult 1c4.5. 1s. 
fix and keep us ſteddy in the midtt of all 

ſtorms. Go ec! 

2. God alone is an all-fufficient ſtay, 

upon which the mind of man can (ecure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf in every condition. -For 
Thick naſa he is in the Scripture phraſe 
ſtyled the Hope of Iſrael, the confidence pai.ss.s. 
of all the ends of the earth, and of ſuch ag Prov-3-25. 
are afar off upon the Sea, the God of Hop my is 
Which Titles he hath been pleaſed to a(- 
fume unto himſelf, to teach us this lef- 
fon, that our Faith and Hope ſhould be in wer. 1.21. 
God. 

The principal conditions requiſite in 
that perſon, who is fit to be a proper ob- 
je& of our confidence are theſe four ; 

1. Perte&t knowledg and wiſdom, to 
underſtand our conditions, and what may 
be the moſt proper helps and remedies 
for them. 

2. Unqueſtionable goodneſs, love, faith- 
fulnels, to be concerned for us; and to take 
care of us. - 

O 3- Sufficieat 
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3. Sufficient power, to relieve us- in 
every condition, 


4: Everlaftingneſs, that may reach to 


'us and our poſterity to all generations. 


Pal. 147. 


Pla.t7.14- 


All which arc only to be found in God. 
From whence it will appear, that as he is 
the only proper object of onr truſt, ſo by 
not-truſting in him, we do deny to him 
the honour which is due to theſe Divine 
excellencies, and conſequently are. defi- 
cient 1n one of the chief parts of Reli- 
gion. 

1, He alone hath perfect knowledg and 
wiſdom to underſtand our conditions, and 
what may be the moſt proper remedy for 
Sem. His underſtanding is infinite. Our 


* moſt ſecret thoughts and inward groan- 
ings are not hid from him. He knows our 


diſeaſes, and what Phyſick is fitteſt for 
us, the beſt means of help, and the moſt 
fitting ſeaſon to apply thoſe means. He 
is infinitely wiſe to contrive ſuch ways of 
ſafety and deliverance, as will ſurmount 
all thoſe difficulties and perplexities which 
would put humane wiſdom to a loſs. He 
doth ſometimes accompliſh. his ends with- 
out any viſible means 3 filling mens belies 
with his hid treaſure , making them to 
thrive and proſper in the world, by fuch 
ſecret ways as men underſtand not. And 

fome- 
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ſometimes he doth blaſt the moſt likely 
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means, ſo that the battel is not to the Eccieſ. 9. 


firong, nor yet Lread to the wiſe, nor riches 
to men of underſtanding, nor y:t favour 
to men of hill; but it may happen to 
them, as the Prophet ſpeaks, that though 


. 
It. 


they ſow much, yet they bring in' but little, tag, r. 6. 


they eat and have not enough, they drink 
but are not filled, they are clothed but not 


warm, earn wages but put it into a bag 


with holes. And therefore upon this ac- 
count, there is very good reaſon why God 
ſhould be the obje& of our confidence. 

2. He is likewiſe infinite as to his Good- 
neſs, Love, Truth, Faithfulne(s, whereby 
he is concerned for our welfare, and doth 
take care for us. The neareſt and deareſt 
relations which we have in the world, in 
whom we have moſt reaſon to be conh- 


dent, Our father and mother may forſake P\a.27.to; 


#5: And as for ſuch whom we have ob- 
liged by all imaginable kindneſs, they 
may deal deceitfully with us, and prove 


like winter brooks, which in wet ſeaſons, Job 6. 14 


when there is no need of them, will run with 
a torrent, but are quite vaniſhed in a time 
of drought. Whilſt we are in a proſperous 


condition they will be forward to apply . 
themſelves to us, with great profeſſions of 


kindneſs and zeal ; but if our condition 
O 2 prove 
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prove any way declining, they preſently 
fall off and become ſtrangers, forgetting 
and renouncing all ,obligations of triend- 
ſhip and gratitude, rather than run the 
leaſt hazard or trouble to do us a kindaels, 
That man hath had but little experience 
in the world, to whom this is not very 
evident. But now the mercy and good- 

Plal.68. ;, neſs of God is over all bis works, and 
' more eſpecially extended to ſuch as are 
145.14. in a ſtate of miſery, the fatherleſs and 
146.9, widows, the priſoners, the poor, and the 
Plal.1%.14, ranger. He is the helper of the friend- 
| les. That which among(t men 1s uſually 
the chick occaſion to take off their at- 
tection and kindneſs, namely, miſery and 
allliction, 1s a principal argument toentitle 
us to the favour of God, and therefore 
is frequently made uſe of by good men 
Plalz2.1x, 12 H- Scripture to that purpoſe. 0 go not 
far from me, for trouble is nigh at hand, 
and there is none to help me; T1 am in 

miſery, O hear me ſpeedily. 
3. He is of infinite Power, for our re- 
hit and ſupply in every condition; being 
Plal 135.6, able to do whatſoever be pleaſeth both in 
heaven and in earth, and inthe ſea, and 
in all deep places. He 1s the firſt cauſe of 
_ every thing, both as to its being and ope- 
ration. We depend wholly upon his power, 
nor 
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not only for the iſſues and events of things, 
but likewiſe for the means. And there- 
fore 'tis in Scripture made an argument 
why we ſhould not truſt in riches, or in 
any worldly thing, becauſe power belongs 
to God. And 'tis elſewhere urged for a 
reaſon why we ſhould truſt in the Lord 
for ever, becauſe in the Lord Jehovah 1s 
everlaſting ſro. And upon this con- 


ſideration Abraham is faid to have hoped Rom418, 


againſt hope, being fully perſwaded that 
what God had promis d he was able to 
perform. 

4. He is everlaſting, whereas all other 
helps and comforts. which we can pro- 
poſe to our ſelves are tranſient and fading. 
Ar for our fathers, where are they? And 
do the Prophets, or Princes, live for ever 2 
Their days upon earth are a ſhadow that 
flezteth away, their breath goeth forth, and 
_ they return to the earth, and then all their 
thoughts periſh : Whereas he is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting,God bleſſed for ever z 
and his righteouſneſs extendeth to childrens 
children, even to all generations. We ſee 
by daily experience, perſons of great hopes 
and expectations, when their Patrons dye 
upon whom they had their dependance, 
to What a forlorn and helpleſs condition 
they are reduced : But now this can ne- 
O 3 ver 
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Ifa, 25. 4-* 
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Zech. 1.5. 
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ver befall the man who truſteth in the Lord, 
and whoſe hope the Lord is. And 'tis one 
of the greateſt priviledges of Religion, 
that it doth furniſh a man with ſuch a ſure 
refuge and ſupport againſt all kind of exi- 
gences, whereby he may bear up his ſpt- 
rit under thoſe difficulties wherewith others 
are overwhelmed. ' 

*Tis true indeed, it cannot be denied, 
but that God doth expect, and the nature 
of things doth require, that men ſhould 
be ſuitably affeted with joy or ſorrow, 
according as their conditions are; but yet 
with this difference, that thoſe who be- 
Jieve the Providence of God, ſhould not 
be ſo deeply attefted with theſe things as 
other men, they ſhould weep as not weep- 
ing, and rejoice as not rejoicing. They 
ſhould not upon any occaſion fear or for- 
row as xe without hope, but ſhould de- 
mean themſelves as perſons that have an 
higher principle to be acted by, and ta 
live upon, than any of theſe ſenſible things. 

[ cannot omit to ſuggeſt one Obſerva- 
tion concerning this duty of Afance, 
which I have now been inſiſting upon; 
That though this particular virtue, and 
others af the like affinity, be evidently 2r0- 
ral duties, our obligation to them being 
clearly deducible from the light of nature 
Fo and 
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and the principles of reaſon, and conſe- 
quently muſt be owned by the Heathen 
Philoſophers ; yet they do in their Wri- 
tings, ſpeak but ſparingly, concerning thoſe 
kind of virtues which are of a more ſpi- 
ritual nature, and tend moſt to the ele- 
vating and refining of the mind, And on 
the other ſide, the Scripture doth moſt 
of all inſiſt upon the excellency and ne- 
ceſſity of theſe kind of graces. Which is 
one of the main differences, betwixt the 
Scripture and other moral Writings. And 
for this reaſon it is, that in ſpeaking of 
theſe graces and virtues, I do more fre- 
quently allude to Scripture expreſſions, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Love of God. 


Econdly, As for thoſe perſeZions be- 
longing to the Divine #11, name- 
ly, his Goodneſs, his Juſtice, his Truth and 
Faithfulneſi : The due apprehenſion of 
theſe, ſhould excite in us the virtue of 
Love, with all the genuine fruits of it. 
By Love, I mean an eſtceming of him, 
and a ſeeking after him as our only hap- 
inels. 
So that there are two ingredients of 
this virtue of Love, Eſtimation and Choice. 
1. An Eſtimation of the judgment ; a 
due valuation of thoſe excellencies which 
are in the Divine nature, whereby we look 
upon God as the ſupreme Being 7 gerere 
honi: From whom all created goodneſs 
js derived, and by conformity to whom 
It 1s to be meaſured. And this notien 1s 
the proper importance of the word Cha- 
rity, whereby we account a thing dear 
or pretious. And in this ſenſe doth our 
Saviour oppoſe deſpiſing to loving, Either 
Mat.6. 24. be muſt hate the one, and love the other 3 
or 
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or he muſt hold to the one, and deſpiſe the 
other. 

Now theſe perfettions of the Divine 
nature may be conſidered, either abſolute- 
ly or relatively. 

1. Abſolutely, as they are in themſelves, 
abſtrafting from any benefit that we our 
ſelves may have by them. And in this 
ſenſe they can only produce in us an e- 
ſteem of our judgments, without any de- 


fire or zeal inour will or affeftions. - The 


Devil doth underſtand theſe abſolute per- 
feftions of the Divine nature, that God is 
in himſelf moſt wiſe, moſt juſt, and pow- 
erful : And he knows withal that theſe 
things are good, deſerving eſteem and 
venerationz and yet he doth not love 
God for theſe perfettions, becauſe he him- 
ſelf is evil, and is not like to receive any 
benefit by them. 

2. Relatively, with reference to that 
advantage which may arrive to us from 
the Divine goodneſs. When men are con- 
vinced of their infinite need of him, and 
their miſery without him ; and that their 
utmoſt felicity doth confilt in the enjoy- 
ment of him : This is that which proper- 
ly provokes affe&ion and deſire, name- 
ly, his relative goodneſs as to us. There 
1s ſcarce any one under ſuch tranſports of 
love, 
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love, as to believe the perſon whom he 
loves, to be 1n all reſpets the moſt vir- 
tuous, wiſe, beautiful, wealthy that is in 
the world. He may know many others, 
that do in ſome, if not in all theſe reſpedts, 
exceed. And yet he hath not an equal 
love for them, becauſe he hath ngt the 
ſame hopes of attaining an intereſt in 
them, and being made happy by them. 
So that this Virtue doth properly conſiſt 
in ſuch a kiad of eſteem, as is withal ac- 
companied with a hope and belief of pro- 
moting our own happineſs by them. And 
this is properly the true ground and ori- 
ginal of our love to God. From whence 
will follow 

2. Our choice of him, as being the on- 
ly proper object of our happineſs, pre- 
terring him before any thing elſe that may 
come in competition with them. Not 


Mar, 19.3, Only ( as the Scripture expreſleth it ) Jo- 
Luk. 14. ving him above father and mother , but 
nals hating father and mother, yea and life it 
+ ſelf for his ſakes Counting all other things 


but droſs and dung, 1a compariſon of him. 
Now it cannot otherwiſe be, but that 


a due apprehenſion of the Divine excel- 
leacies in g2neral, eſpzcially of his partt- 
cular g39 Ilneſs to us, malt excite 1n the 
{94l ſuttable affetious towards him. And 
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hence it is, that the miſapprehenſion of 
the Divine nature, as to this Attribute, 
doth naturally produce in men that kind 
of ſuperſtition ſtyled SuoiSeruoris, which 
imports a frightful and over-timorous no- 
tion of the Deity, repreſenting God as 
auſtere and rigorous, eaſily provoked by 
every little circumſtantial miſtake, and 
as eaiily appeaſed again by any flattering 
and ilight formalities. Not but that there 
is ſufficient evidence from the principles 
of natural reaſon, to evince the contrary 
but the true ground of their miſtake in 
this matter, 1s from their own vitious and 
corrupt affections. *'Tis moſt natural for 
ſelfiſh and narrow men, to make them- 
ſelves the rule and meaſure of perfeftion 
m other things. And hence it 1s, that 
according as a mans own inc/inations are, 
{o will he be apt to think of God 3; Thor 
thoughteſt that T was altogether ſuch an one va.$0.21, 
as thy ſelf Thoſe that are of ill natures 
and of little minds, whoſe thoughts are 
fixed upon ſmall and low matters, laying 
greater weight upon circumſtances, ſa- 
lutes, addreſles, than upon the real warth 
of perſons and ſubſtantial duties, being 
themſelves apt to be provoked unto wrath 
and fierceneſs, upon the omiſſion of theſe 
lefler circumſtances, and to be pacified 
again 
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again by any flattering and formal ſer- 
vices; ſuch men mult conſequently think 
themſelves obliged to deal juſt ſo towards 
God, as they expect that others ſhould 
deal with them. And according to the 
different natures and tempers of thoſe men 
who do miſtake this notion oft the Di- 
vine goodnels, ſo are the eftects and con- 
ſequences of this miſtake various ( as a 
learned man hath well obſerved ) When 
it meets with ſtout and ſturdy natures, 


. Who are under a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 


it works them to Atheiſm, hardens them to 
an oppoſition of him, to an endeavour of 
undermining and deſtroying the notion 
of that Deity, by whom they are not like 
to be ſafe og happy. If with more ſoft 
and timorons natures, men of baſe and 
{laviſh minds, it puts ſuch men on to flat- 
ter and collogue with him, and to pro- 
pitiate his favour by their zeal in lefler 
matters. And though in this kind of tem- 
per and carriage there may be a ſhew of 
Religion, yet the terminating of it inſuch 
things is moſt deſtructive to the nature of 
it,rendring all converſe with the Deity irk- 
ſom and grievous, begetting a kind of for- 
ced and prxzternatural zeal, inſtead of that 
inward love and delight, and thoſe other 
genuine kindly advantages which ſhould 
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ariſe to the ſoul from an internal frame of 
Religion. 

And that the perfeQions of the Divine 
nature, and particularly his Goodneſs, 
ſhould excite our love of him, may be 
made evident by all kind of proots. There 
being no kind of motiveto atfeftion, whe- 
ther imaginary or real, but 'tis infinitely 
more in God than in any thing elſe be- 
ſides. I ſhall mention only theſe three 
things. 

1. His abſolute goodneſs and excel- 
lency. 

2. His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
to us, 

3- The neceſſity we are under of being 
utterly loſt and undone, without an 1nte- 
reſt in his favour. 

I. His abſolute perfeftions are infinite, 
being the original of all that good which 
we behold in other things. Whatever 
attraftives we find diffuſed amongſt other 
creatures, by which they are rendred 
amiable, they arc all derived from him, 
and they are all, in compariſon to him, 
but as little drops to the Ocean. There 
is much of lovclineſs in the fabrick of this 
beautiful world, the glorious Sun, the 
Moon and the Stars which he hath ordain- 
ed; which is abundantly enough to _- 

cr 
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der the notion and the 22me of him ex- 

cellent in all the earth. We may perhaps 

' know ſome particular perſons ſo very emi- 

nent for all kind of accompliſhments, vir- 

tne, and wiſdom, and goodneſy, Sc. as to 
contract an eſteem and veneration from 

all that know them. But now the higheſt 
perfections that are in men, beſides that 

they are derived from him, are fo infi- 

nitely diſproportionable to his, that they 

may be ſaid not to be in any of the crea- 

rures. There is ſome kind of communi- 

cated goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power, 

and immortality in men ; and yet theſe 
perftetions are in Scripture appropriated 

tothe Divine nature in ſuch a manner, as if 

Mat.19.7- no Creature did partake of them. There is 
hw none good, or wiſe, but he. He 1s the 
ch. 6. 15, only Potentate; who only hath immorta- 
'5- lity. No man can take a ſerious view of 

the works he hath wrought, whether they 
concern Creation or Providence, but he 

muſt needs acknowledg, concerning the 
 Authorofthem, that he 1s altogether love- 
zech.g.17 Iy, and ſay with the Prophet, How great 
is his goodneſs? and how great is his 
bounty £ The comelineſs of them is upon 

all accounts ſo eminent and conſpicuous, 

as cannot but be owned by every one 

who conliders them. For any man to ask, 

| what 
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what Beauty Is, this is TUBAs les)nuwe, as A- 
riſtotle ſpeaks, the queſtion of a blind 
man. Every man who hath eyes, may 
judg of it at firſt view. Not to diſcern 
it, is a ſure argument of blindneſs and dark- 
neſs. And that the Divine nature is not 
more amiable to us, ſhews the great im- 

rfetion of our preſent condition. Tt 
ſhall be the perpetual employment of our 
future ſtate 1n heaven, to celebrate theſe 
excellencies of the Divine nature. The 
bleſſed Angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfeCt, do receive a chief part of 
their felicity, by contemplating theſe 
Divine perteCtions in the bearifical vi- 
ſion. 

2. His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
to us; teſtified in ſo many particulars, that 


when we would reckon them up, they are Pal. 10a. 


more in mmber than the ſand. He 1s the 


Author of our beings and our well-bcings. 


It is he that made us, and not we our ſelves. val. 23. 


He ſpreads onr tables, and fills our cups, in 
him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ings. He doth daily follow us, compaſs 
us abont , load us with his benefits. He 
gives us all that we enjoy, and he is wil- 
ling upon our repentance to forgive us all 
that we offend. And to whom much is 
given, or forgiven, they ſhould love _ 
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To love them that love us; 1s a duty but 
of a low attainment, the Publicarns and 
ſinners do the ſame; nay, the very Beaſts 
will do it, The Oxe knows his oroner, and 
the Aſs bis maſters crib. That perſon mult 
be void of the reaſon of a man, who will 
- not admire and love God for his Excel- 
* Jencies; but he that doth not love him 
for his kindneſs, muſt be more ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs than the brute creatures. 
' 32. We are utterly undone, without an 
intereſt in his favour. So that if the ap- 
prehenſion of his abſolute goodneſs cannot 
work upon our reaſon, nor the ſenſe of his 
relative goodneſs or kindneſs upon our i- 
genuity and gratitudezyet the conſideration 
| of our undone eſtate without him, ought 
to prevail with all ſuch,as have not forfeit- 
ed the firſt and moſt univerſal principle 
of ſelt-preſervation. The not having him 
for our friend, and much more the ha- 
ving him for our enemy, putting a man 
into an abſolute incapacity of all kind of 
happineſs. 'Tis a queſtion propoſed by 
St. Auſtin, why we are ſo often in Scrip- 
ture enjoyned to love God and our neigh+ 
bours, but have no-where any precept 
commanding us to love our ſelves? To 
' Which he gives this anſwer, Fingi non po- 
teſt major diletio ſui, quim diledio __ 
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« The higheſt and trueſt ſelf-love; is to 
« lovethat which can alone thake us happy: 
Men do not need any motive or argument 
to perſwade them to love themſelves. *Tis 
a natural principle, rather than a moral 
duty ; they muſt do ſo, nor can they do 
otherwiſe. Only this is that wherein they 
ſtand in greateſt need of direftion, how 
to ſet this natural principle on work up- 
on its due obje(t, Felicity muſt be eve- 
ry mains chief end, there is no need of 
perſwading any one to that ; all the diffi-' 
culty is to convince men, wherein this hap- 
pines doth conſiſt. And there is no rational 
conſidering man, but muſt needs grant it 
to be in hs fruition of the firft and ſus 

reme good; fo that to love God as our 

ppineſs is" to Jove our ſelves, beyond 
which there is nothing to be ſaid or fan- 
cyed by way of motive or perſwaſion. 
'Tis a duty this, upon all accounts, 0 

plain and reaſonable; that. no man whats 
ſoever can pretend to any kind of doubt 
or diſpute about it. And therefore I ſhall 
add no more by way of proof or confir- 
mation of. the mcelity of it, 

_ I ſhall only offer two conſiderations 
which ſhould engage mens utmoſt dili- 
gence and caution 1n this matter, 


P 


1. 'Tis 
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1. Tis a buſineſs of greateſt conſequence, 


. to y_ whether we truly love God. 


'T''s a matter wherein we are ey 


juble to miſtake, 


. 'Tis a buſineſs of unſpeakable con« 
nano 5g to underſtand whether we love 


; God or not: It being the fame thing as 


to enquire, whether there be any thing 
in-us of true Religion, os nat...'T'is not 
a queſtion about the fruits or the branches, 
but about the root; not about the des 
grees, but about the very eſſence of grace 
and holineſs, There being no »wedinm be- 
twixt loving God and hating of . him. He 
that is not with me, is ageing ney ( ſairh 
our 84viour ), Luke. IT. 23, | 

--2, And then 'tis a matter wherein men 
are. liable' to miſtake, There is naturally 
in all Nations af men, who dwelh on the 
face of the earth; a kind of confuſed un» 
clination towards Gad, —_ they ſeek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after 


A®s | 17. him, and find him, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks. 
27-And/men are apt te miſtake this natural 


propenion for the.grace of Lovez-where- 
as this is rather aninclination, than a firm 
choice and reſolution ; rather a natural 
diſpoſition , than an acquired or infuſed 


habit. None could have more confident 


_—_— of their love to God, and 
their 
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their zeal for him, than the Jews had ; 


and yet our $4viowr tells them, But I know TJoh.s. 42. 


you, that you have not the love of God in 
you. 'Tis notan outward profeſſion, though 
accompanied with zeal, that is a ſufficierit 
argument of our love. Though there are 
many in the world , who both live and 
dye under this deluſion, Mat. 7. 22. Mt- 
ny will ſay unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not propheſted in thy name, and 
in thy name have ceit out Devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works. 
And then will I profeſs unto them, I ne- 
ver knew you, depart from me you thit 
work iniquity. 'T1s not the being gifted 
and called, for theſe extraordinary works 
of propheſying and miracles; 'tis not arti 
ability to undergo the flames of martyr- 
dom, and the giving our bodies to be 
burned : Neither ir nor_priviledges, 
nor ſome particular acts of duty, thought 
of the molt noble kind and greateſt ditti- 
culty, cari be a ſufficient evidence of this 
Jove. So that 'tis a matter wherein mer are 
very liable to miſtake, and where a miſtake 
will prove of infinite conſequence. And 
therefore will it concern us, to be very 
conliderate and cautious in our enquiry 
abour it. 

There is one kind of affeftion ſeated in 
P 2 the 
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the rational part of the ſoul, the wnder- 
Fanding and will; and another in the 


' ſenſitive, the fancy and appetite. The one 


coaliſting in a full conviction, deliberate 
choice, and firm reſolution; the other con- 
fiſting more in ſome ſudden ;z»petus and 


_ tranſport of deſire after a thing. The firſt 


of theſe may be ſtyled the virtue, the 
other the paſſion of love. Now though 
a man ſhould, in ſome fits of devotion, 
love God with as great a degree of fer- 


vor, as to paſlionate ſenlitive love, as 


| Tome Martyrs have done; yet were it 


Mr. Pinke, 


pollible for him in his judgment, to eſteem 
any .thing elſe but equally , or never ſo 
little more than God ; ſuch a kind of af- 
tetion, though it were ſufficient to make 
the other a Martyr, yet could not pre- 
ſerve him from being an Apoſtate, and 
renouncer or blaſphemer of Religion (as a 
learned Author hath proved more at large); 
nay, I add further, from the ſame Author, 
though a man ſhould love God with an 
equal degree of affeftion, yet becaule the 


_ objedts are ſo infinitely urge py 
u 


and 'tis the nature of moral duties to be 


meaſured from thoſe motives by which 
we are to be induced to them ; there- 
fore of ſuch an one it may be affirmed, 


that he doth not love God. He that makes 
him 
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him but equal to ny worldly thing. may , 


be ſaid infinitely to deſpiſe and underyalue 
him. 

For the further explication of this, I 
ſhall ſuggeſt to you a diſtinction, not com- 
monly (1f at all) taken notice of by o- 
thers, betwixt ratural principles and mo- 
ral duties. The miſunderſtanding of which 
is the occaſion of many difficulties and 
confuſions, about this and ſome other 
points. 

I. By natural principles, T mean ſuch 
kind of impreſſions as are originally ſtamp- 
ed upon the nature of things, whereb 
they are fitted for thoſe ſervices to whic 
they are deſigned in their creation z the 
atts of which are neceſlary, and under 
no kind of liberty of _— ſuſpended: 
All things muſt work according to their 
natural principles, nor can they do other- 
wiſez as heavy bodies muſt tend down- 
wards. The beauty of the world, and the 
wiſdom of the Creation, is generally ac- 
knowledged to conſiſt in this, that God 
was pleaſed to endue the kinds of things, 
with ſuch natures and principles, as might 
accommodate them for thoſe works to 
which they were appointed. And he go- 
verns all things by ſuch laws, as are ſuited 


to thoſe ſeveral natures which he had at 
P 3 firſt 
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firſt implanted in them. The molt uni- 
verfal principle belonging to all kind of 
things, is ſelf-preſervation, which in man 
( being a rarional Agent ) 1s ſomewhat 
farther advanced to ſtrong propenſions 
and deſires of the foul after a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, which hath the predominancy over 
all other inclinations, as being the ſupreme 
and ultimate end, to which all their de- 
ſigns and aftions muſt be ſubſervient by 
a natural neccſlity. 

2. Whereas on the other hand, thoſe 
rules or means which are moſt proper for 
the attaining of this end, about which 
we have a liberty of aCting, to which men 
are to be induced in a moral way, by 
ſach kind of motives or arguments as are 
in themſelves ſufficient to convince the 
reaſon : Theſe I call moral duties ; duties, 
as deriving their obligation from their con- 
ducibility to the promoting of our chief 
end; and moral, as depending upon mo- 


ral motives. So that ſelf-love, and the 
propoſing of happineſs as our chicf end, 


though it be the foundation of duty, that 


baſis or ſabſtratum apon which the Law 
is founded, yet it is not properly a mo- 
ral duty, about which men have a liberty 
of ating. They maſt do fo, nor can they 


. do otherwiſe, The moſt vile and profli- 


gate 
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gate wretches that are, who are moſt op- 
poſite to that which is their true happi- 
neſs, they are not againſt happineſs it (elf, 
but they miſtake about it, and erroneoully 
ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the room. of 
it. So that if men were upon all accounts 
firmly convinced, that God was their chief 
happineſs, they would almoſt as necetla- 
rily love him; as hungry men do cat, and 
thirſty men do drink. I have enlarged 
ſomewhat the more upon this particular, 
the better to manifeſt the true cauſe or 
ground of this love, to conſiſt in this per- 
waſion, that our chief happineſs is in the 
favour of God, and the enjoyment of him. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Reverence and the Fear of God. 


Hirdly, As for thoſe kind of affeCti- 
ons, which ſhould be wrought in 
us, more eſpecially from the apprehenſ1- 
on of the Divine Power; theſe are reve- 
rence, fear, humility, a (ſubmiſſive and f1- 
lial awe, which is ſo ſuitable to the no- 
tion of Omnipotence, and ſo neceſlary a 
conſequence from it, as not to be ſepa- 
. rated, 

By this reverexce, I mean, ſuch an hum- 
ble, aweful, and ingenuous regard towards 
the Divine nature, proceeding from a due 
+ eſteem and love of him, whereby we are 
' rendred unwilling to do any thing which - 

may argue contempt of him, or which may 
provoke and offend him. 'Tis a duty which 
we owe to ſuchasare in a ſuperior relation, 
and is in the fifth Commandment enjoin- 
ed under the name of Honoxr ; which 10 
the notion of it doth imply a mixture of 
| Love and Fear, and in the object of it 

doth ſuppoſe Goodneſs and Power. That 
power which is hurtful to men, and de- 
>} yqid 
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void of goodneſs, may raiſe in their minds 
a dread and terror, but not a reyerence 
. and an honour, And therefore all fuch 
doctrines as aſcribe unto God what is 
harſb, and rigorous, and unworthy of his 
infnite goodneſs, inſtead of this fil;al, do 
beget a ſervile fear in men. This is the 
meaning of that citation 1n St. Auſtiz, 
where he mentions it as Yarro's judgment, 
Deum a religioſo vereri, a ſuperſtitioſo ti- 
meri. The paſſion of fear and dread be- 
longs to ſuperſtitious perſons, but the vir» 
tue of reverence to thoſe that are religi- 


ous. And that'of Seneca, Deos nemo ſa- Bnifc.lib. 


. - _ 4+ cap. 19. 
mus timet, furor enim eſt metuere ſaluta- 5,2. <4 


ria, nec quiſquam amat quos timet. No 
man in his right mind will fear God in 
this ſenſe; 'tis no leſs than madneſs to 
have frightful apprehenſions of that which 
is moſt benign and beneficial z nor can 
true love conliſt with this kind of fear. 
But as for this reverence, or filial fear, 
it is (o eſſential to a ſtate of Religion, 
that not only the Scripture, but the hea- 
then Mera likewiſe do deſcribe Reli- 
gion it ſelf by this very. name of fearing 
God. And men who are pious and devour, 
are by the Gemtiles ſtyled imnegss and 
and go&4uerr, men _of reverence and fear. 
Now though every one of the Divine 
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tions may juſtly challenge this, af- 
etion as due to it, particularly his infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodnef, yet doth it 


' more particularly belong to his power. 
/T. ſhall ſpeak briefly of each of thete. 


1. For his infinite krowledg and wiſ- 
dom, which are things that have been al- 
ways counted venerable. He knows all 
our. infirmities and moſt ſecret faults, and 
therefore ought to be feared upon that 
account. *Fis a notable ſaying i Cicero 


to this purpoſe 5 Quis non timeat omnia 
; providenten CO cogitanrem M OC animad- 


: vertentem, & omnia ad fe pertinere pu- 


' Fattem, curioſum &- Rem negotii Dew. 
' *©Who would not 


ear that God who 
&« ſees and takes notice of all things, ſo 
& curious and full of buſineſs, as to have 
* a particular concern for every a&ion 
*and perſon in the world. And in ano- 


; ther place he makes this notion of the 


De Legib, 


lib. 2. 


h 


3 


\S 


Deity, and the fear conſequent thereupon, 
to be the chief baſs of Government, the 
firſt foundation of that civil policy where- 
by men are gathered together and pre- 
ſerved in regular ſocieties. $8it perſwaſum 
tivibus, Deos, qualis quiſque ſit. quid in 
fe admittat, qui mente, qua pietate re- 
ligiones colat, intueri 1 piorumq; O* int 
piorum habere rationem: © This is one or 

es tne 
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«the firſt principles, which men who 
« would aſſociate under government,oughe 
<to be convinced of, that God takes par- 
<*ricular notice, what kind of perſon eve- : 
©ry one 15, with what mind and devo- 
*tion he-applies himſelf to the duties of 
«Religion, and will deal with mert accor- 
« ding as they are pious or impious. From 
whence will follow, ſuch a fear of offend- 
ing him by any diſhoneſt ation, as mult 
make men capable of living under go- 
verument. 

2. His goodneſs, holineſs, kindneſs, and 
mercy, do afford another reaſon why he 
ought to be'feared ; though theſe are the © 
moſt immediate objeds of our love: and 
joy, yet will they likewiſe afford/ground 

r our reverence. We read m one Text, 


of fearing the Lord and his goodneſs; which Hoſea3.s. 


1s, When men have ſuch a ſenſe'othis good- 
neſs, as thereby to be affected with an 
holy awe and fear of offending him. And 


elſewhere *tis faid, There ' is forgive- Pal. 13c, 


neſs with him, that he ought to be fear- 
ed, The meaning of which place may 
be this, We' ſtand in continual need of 
pardon and remiflion , being-utterly un- 
done without it; and God only doth give 
this, and therefore upon this account we 
ought to reverence and' fear him. 

3. This 
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3- This duty doth more eſpecially re- 
fer to that Attribute of his power, Sho 


; ther with the effects of it, 1n the jude- 
' events Which he executes in the world. 


Rom. 13, 


Now nothing 1s more natural to men, than 
to fear ſuch as have power over them, 
and are able to help or to hurt them. 
The Civil Magiſtrate is to be feared and 
reverenced upon this account , becauſe 
he bears the ſword, and is a revenger : 


| Much more the ſupreme Governour- of 


the world. Men car but kill the body, 
and after that muſt dye, themſelves ; but 
God lives for ever, and can puniſh for 


Mat.10,48 ever; he can caift both body and ſoul into 


Pla.76.11. 


hell: And therefore we have very great 
reaſon to fear him. 'Tis mentioned in 
Scripture, as one of thoſe Attributes and 
Titles whereby the Divine nature is de- 
ſcribed, The fear of Iſrael, He that ought 
to be feared. And that by thoſe who need 
not to fear others, the Princes and Po- 
tentates of the world. Thoſe very per- 


ſons, whom others are- molt afraid of, 


ought themſelves to ſtand in fear of him ; 
for he cuts off the ſpirits of Princes, 'and 
is terrible to the Kings of the earth, as it 
follows in that place. 

The- great prejudice which 1gnorant 


men have againſt this affedion of fear, is, 
that 
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that it is a check and reſtraint eo a man 
in his liberty, and conſequently brings 
diſquiet to his mind 3 which is ſo far from 
truth, that on the contrary it may'be 
manifeſted, that one of the greateſt pri- 
viledges belonging to a ſtate of Religi- 
on, doth ariſe from this true fear of God, 
as being that which muſt ſet us at liber- 
ty from all other tormentful fears. That 
which hath the teſt influence upon 
the troubles and diſcontents of men in the 
world, whereby their conditions are ren- 
dred uncomfortable, is their inordinate 
fear, thoſe . milgiving thoughts and ſur- 
miſes, whereby they are apt to multiply 
theit own dangers; and create needleſs 
troubles to themſelves. And whateyer a 
mans outward condition may be, as to 
the ſecurity and flouriſhing of it, yet whilſt 


ſuch fears are in his mind, His ſoul doth vha.zs.1 


not dwell at eaſe, as the phraſe is; where» 
as, he that fears the Lord, his foul ſha 
dwell at eaſe, j,e. ſuch'an' one need- not 
be afraid of any thing elſe. Diſcat timere, 
qui non vnlt timere; diſcat ad tempus 
eſſe ſolicitus qui vult eſſe ſemper ſecurns, 
ſaith St. Auſtin 5 © He that would not fear 
©* other things, let him learn to fear God 3 
*let him be cautious and folicitous for a 
< time, that would be everlaſtingly __ 
An 
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And in another place, Hows time Den 


& minantem mundum ridebis ; ** O man, 
« learn to fear God, and thou wilt deſpiſe 


/< the threatnings of the world. | And a- 
gain, > 4 quod mitatur Omnipo- 
\ fexs, ama quod promittit Ommnipotens, & 


vileſcet mmundus 'ſfve promittens ſive ter- 
rexs ; * He that hath a true-tear of what 


' © the Omnipotent God doth threaten, aid 
. * a love to what he promiles, to ſuch an 


< one the world whether ſmiling or frown- 


- *ing will ſeem contemptible.” The hea- 


ven, and carth, and men, are all but his 


. inſtruments, and cannot do' any thing 0- 
therwiſe than as they are-permitted or aCt- 


ed by him. Though they ſhould ſeem to 
be angry with us, yet he can'reſtrain their 
wrath, and when he pleaſerh -can recon- 


| cile them to-us.' But rf he himſelf be of- 
 Tended, none of theſe things will be able 
| to afford us any comfort or relief. 'Tis 


above all other »things the moſt feartul 


- $0 fall into the hands of the living God. 


That's a notable ſpeech to this purpole, 
which I find cited out of Flutarch 5 © They 


' «that look upon God as the chiet rewarder 
. *of Good and Evil, and fear him accor- 


«dingly, are thereby freed from other 
« perplexing fears. Such perſons, minis 


animo conturbantur, quan qui indulgent vi- 
tits 
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tiis andentqueſcelera, © have moreinward 
< peace than others who jndulge them- 
<« {elyes in their vices, and -dare commie 
py wickedneſs. 

Any. as on the ohe fide, the incndaten 
have of this' fear towards God',.. the le 
they: have of other fears :. So the leſs they 
have of _ 'the' more _2 are they 
to: other fears. Am the mary 
ments denounced i the want DE, 
fear of God, the Scripture particulatly 
-mentions a fractal mind, 1f thaw wi/Þoret 
fear that glorious and fearful name j the 
-Lord thy God, the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderfal, &c. And this reckou- 
£d as one of them, The Lord ſhall give thee 
= trembling heert. And if 'we conſult 
experience, there are none more obnoxi- 
ous in this kind; than prophanetArthelſti- 
cal perſons, who by their vite- doctrines 
-and:praCtices, endeavour to hardenthem- 
ſelves and others againſt this fear of God. 
None'i ſo cowardly and timoraus as thele, 
none {o caltly frightened - with- the leaſt 

appearance of: danger. The we 2h of 
old obſerved it of them: ; 22) 


Ht | ſunt qui trepidant, © ad ownia ful- 
gura .patlent. 


None 


AT3 


Deur. 28, 
$8. 


ver. 64. 
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- None afe (© fearfhtl, as thoſe that pre. 
tend not to fear God at all. And "is 
but juſtice, that thoſe who will nor”re- 
' verence him as ſons, ſhould be over- 
' whelmed with dread and aſtoniſhment 
towards him as ſlaves. And this confide- 
ration ought to be no ſmall inducement-to 
, men, to labour after this diſpoſition. As 

Judg.9. 2. Abimelech aid to the men of Sichem, Judg 
T pray ' you, whether it be better for youl, 
, Fhat a> cr and ten perſons reign over 
, you, or that one reign over you. So'in 
' this caſe, 'conſider whether it be better 
.\for you, to be diſtratted by the great 
; variety of worldly cares and fears, which 
as ſo many' Tyrants, will domineer over 
you, and keep you in perpetual (lavery, 
; or to ſubmit your ſelves to this one fear, 
the fear of God, which is perfe& peace 
and liberty. 
To all which may be added, That it 
--» this fear that we are to give unto 
God the glory. of his Power and Juſtice. 
'Tis this that muſt make us pliable to 
.his will, and effeftually remove all ſuch 
| obſtacles as may hinder us from ſubmit- 
' ting to him; ſubdue our reluQancies, and 
make us bow down before him. Upon 
; Which account this expreſſion of ſearing 
G 
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God ts frequently uſed: in Scripture for 
the whole buſineſs of Worſhip and Re- 
ligion 3 becauſe where this fear is well 
fixed in the heart, all other parts of ho+ 
linefs and righteoufneſs will naturally fol- 
low. 

It hath a more peculiar influence tq 
ſtir up in us watchfulneſs and caution, 
and like a wary friend 1s apt to ſug- 
geſt to us the ſafeſt counſel and ad- 
vice. "Tis the vigilant keeper of all 
virtues, that which muſt fortifie us in 
our temptations, and reſtore us in our 
Japſes. 

He that will but ſcriouſly ponder ups 
on what the meer light of nature di- 
&tates, concerning the Omnipotence of 
him wha is the great Creator and Go4 
vernour of the world , his infinite holi- 
neſs and juſtice, and that wiſe Provi- 
dence which extends to every particu- 
lar perſon and ation, whereby he takes 
notice of them, and will be ſure to re- 
ward or puniſh them, according as they 
are good or evil: Such an one, muſt 
needs have his heart aftected with a great 
awe and dread towards the Divine na- 
FUreE, 


Q. The 
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The very Heatherns were wont upon 
this account, to paint their Jupiter with 
a thunderbolt in his hand; to ſtrike an 
awe into men, from daring to offend 
him who (tands always ready armed 

| with vengeance againſt ſuch as provoke 
him, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Obedience : And firſt of Aﬀtive 
Obedience to the Laws of God, 


Aving diſpatched the duties we are 
more eſpecially obliged to, with 
regard to Gods wiſdom, goodneſs, power ; 
I ſhall now treat concerning ſuch other 
duties, as refer more particularly to his 
Dominion and ſuperiority over us, his 
right to command and govern us, which 
are comprehended under the general name 
of Obedience. 

The Habit of which may be deſcribed 
to conſiſt, in ſuch a ſubmiſtive frame of 
ſpirit, whereby a man doth always de- 
vote and reſign up himſelf unto the dif 
poſal of his maker, being ready in every 
condition, to do or ſuffer rhat which he 
apprehends to be moſt reaſonable and 
acceptable, and whereby he may belt ex- 
pre(s his love and (ubjection, | 

By which deſcription it may appear, that 
this Obedience is of two kinds 4 {rv 


Paſſroe. 


I, AGivt, 
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1. Ative. Which conſiſts in a readi- 
.neſs of mind to do what God ſhall injoin. 

2. Paſſive. In an —_— of mind 
under what he ſhall inflid. Both which 
do. neceſſarily flow from the apprehen- 
| fioa of Gods dominion over us, his right 
to govern and diſpoſe of us as he he. 
\ ſeth. Obedience, in the true notion of it, 
being nothing elſe but that homage which _ 
we owe to ſuch as are mn a fuperior rela- 
tion, who have a right to command us. 
; Every relation of faperiority and domi- 
| nion being a diſtin engagement to ſub- 
 jeftion; whether Oeconomical, as that be- 
ewixt Parent afid Child; Political, as be- 
twixt Magiſtrate and Subje; Moral, as be- 
twixt BenefaFor and Beneficiary 1 or laſtly; 
that which is Nutwral,which aboveall other 
things gives the higheſt title to dominion, 
as that betwixt the” Maker and his Work, 
the firſt Caufe and that which he beſtows 
being upon. And God by all theſe Titles, 
and many more, may juſtly challenge do- 
minion over us. 

Under this firft kind of Obedience, ſty- 
led A@ive, are comprehended theſe three 
particulars : 1. A knowledg of, and an 
acquaintance with thoſe Laws which we 
are to obſerve. 2. A conſent to them, or 
an approbation of them. 3. A conformity 
to. i. An 
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1. An acquaintance with the Laws of 
God; whether diſcovered tous by Reve- 
lation ( the principles of nature obliging 
us, to obſerve and ſubmit to all things 
which we have reaſon to believe do pro- 
ceed from God); or by natural light, 
abſtrating from Scripture and revelatian, 
as the ſubliance of that which we call the 
Moral law js.Now though ſuch perſons 00- 
ly, are under the obligation of thoſe Laws 
which depend upon revelation, to whom 
a revelation is made and ſufficiently prq- 
poſed ; becauſe Promulgation is eſſential 
to a Law: Yet the Moral Law being dif- 
coverable by natural light, to every man, 
who will. but excite the principles of his 
own reaſon, and apply them to their due 
conſequences z therefore there muſt be an 
obligation upon all men, who have but 
the uſe of their reaſon, to know theſe Mo- 
ral Laws; and the ignorance of them muſt 
be an inexcufable fin. Texorentie juris can 
be no plea in this caſe, becauſe the Law is 
written in every mans heart by nature, 
and the ignorance of mankind, as to any 
part of it, hath been wilfully contrad- 
ed 


The duties concerning natural worſhip, 
our adoration of the Deity by afhance, 
love, revereace, praying to him, expett- 
ing 
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ing mercies from him, returning to him 


; our thanks and acknowledgments, being 


reverent and ſolemn in all our addreſles 


| towards him, our thoughts and fpeeches 
' of him, and of the things that refer to 


his ſervice, may be evidently inferred 


; from thoſe natural notions, which we 


haye concerning the' excellencies of his 
Nature, and our own dependance upon 
him. 

The duties which concern the promo- 


* ting of our own and our neighbours welt- 
' fare, that mutual juſtice, charity, help- 


fulneſs, which we are to exerciſe towards 
-one another ; theſe may each of them be 
deduced from that common principle of 
ſelf-love, whereby every one doth natu- 
Tally ſeek his own well-fare and pre- 
ſervation. We are all of us deſirous 
that others ſhould be juſt to us, rea- 
dy to help us, and do good to us; 
and becauſe *tis a principle of the high- 
eſt equity and reaſon, that we ſhould be 
willing to do to others, as we deſire and 
think them obliged to deal with us, this 


' muſt thercfore oblige us to the ſame atts 


of charity and helpfulneſs towards them. 
Now the drawing out of theſe general 


' rules, and fitting them to particular caſes ; 


2 ſtudious and inquiſitive endeavour, to 
op axle: a0 fare. find 
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find out what our Maſters will is, in ſe- 
veral rclations and circumſtances. this I 
call the duty of knowing the Command- 
ments. And 'tis neceſſary, that they ſhould 
be thus diſtinctly kzown, before a man 
can keep them. 

2. A conſent to them, or approbation 
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of them, as being haly, juſt, and good. rom.1. 12 


Which will neceſlarily foZow from a true 
notion of the ground and reaſon of them, 
and. muſt neceſſarily precede a genuine 
obedience and conformity to them. - He 
that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, 
doth rather indure them out of neceſſity, 
than obey them out of choice and love. 


T conſent to the Law, that it is good, \aith Rom.7. 15 


the Apoſtle, that is, I doin my judgment 
own the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the 
things therein 1njoined, as being the moſt 
proper means to advance the perfection 
of our natures. The law of the Lord is 
perſeF, ( ſaith the 7/ſalmiſt ); not only 
formaliter, in.it ſelf, but allo effeFive as 
to us, it makes us to be ſo. And in ano- 
ther place, Thy law is the truth, namely, 
ſuch as it ought to be. There is a con- 
gruity betwixt our well-beings, and the 
nature of the things enjoined. And it is 
this conviction- alone, that muſt beget in 
ns, a love of it, and a delight to pradtiſe 


Q 4 It. 


plal. 19.7 
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it. He that harbours any prejudice in his 
mind againſt the ways of God, as if they 
were unprofitable, or unequal, can never 
ſubmit to them willingly, but out of a 
conſtraint ; he may look upon them as his 


+ task and burden, but not as his joy and 


Þ:, Vite 
B:et6,1 5. 


delight. Our external ſubmiſſion to the 
Law , can never be kindly and regular. 
till our minds be caft into the ſame mould 
with it, and framed unto a ſuitableneſs 
and conformity to it. And ſuch a tem- 
per doth, in the judgment of Seneca, ren- 
der the mind truly great and noble, Hic 
eſt magis animus qui ſe Deo tradidit. 
And in another place, Ir regno nati ſu- 
emer, Deo parere libertas eft. © Such aman 
© hath a truly great and generous mind, 
© who can reſign up himſelf to Gods 
« diſpoſal. The greateſt liberty is to ſub- 
© mit to the Laws of our Soveraign. His 
ervice is perfeZ freedom. 
ſe 3. An Lv: nib of them, and con- 
formity to them in our lives. This is the 
end both of the Commandments them- 
ſelves, and likewiſe of our knowleldg and 
approbation of them, namely, the practice 
of holineſs and virtue in the conduct of 
our lives z whereby we are to be advan- 
ced unto that ſtate of happineſs, where- 
in the perfeftion of our natures, and our 

rC- 
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reſemblance of the Deity doth conſiſt, 
'And becauſe the beft of men do fre- 
quently fall ſhort of that obedience, which 
> wade Laws o—_ O—_— 
cafe of tranſgreſhon, natural h othedi- 
rect men to repentance, whichS an hearty 
forrow for our negleds and violations of 
the Divine Law, accompamed with a firm 
and effeftual purpoſe and reſolution of 
amendment for the future. Which though 
it do ſuppoſe the Commandments of God 
not to have been duly obſerved, yet is 
it the only remedy left in ſach 4 by 
Some have queftioned , whether there 
be any obligation upon us for this, by the 
light of nature; partly, becauſe the $toicks 
deny it; and partly, becauſe reaſon will 
tell a -man that it cannot afford any com- 
penfation to Divine juſtice. To which 1 
ſhould fay, That the Stoicks indeed do 
deny this, becanſe it implies paſſion, which 
their wiſe max muſt be without; yet they 
will admit a'man to be difpleaſed with 
himſelf for any error or miſtake , which 
rs much the fame thing with ſorrow, though 
under another name. And though this be 
not enough to ſatisfie infinite juttice, yet 
It is that which reaſon doth oblige us to. 
We expett from thoſe who offend us, that 
they ſhould profeſs their ſorrow and _ 
5 
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beg pardon, and promiſe amendment. And 
the men of Nimeveh did upon a Natural 
principle betake themſelves to this reme- 
.dy, and with good ſucceſs, though they 


ſon: 3.9. were doubtful of it, Who car tell if God 


will turn and repent ? 

This conformity to the Law of God 

requires a twofold condition, 
Univerſality. 
Regularity. 

1. Univerſality ; both as to the time, 
.and the duties themſelves z without any 
ſuch picking and chufing amongſt them, 
as may bend the Laws to make them ſuita- 
ble to our own intereſts and humours. ' 

2. Regularity; in the due proportion- 
ing of our love, and zeal, and obſervance, 
according to that difference which there 
Is in the true nature and conſequence of 
the things themſelves. ; preferring mercy 
and obedience, before ſacrifice; and the 
weighty matters of the Law, before tything 
of mint and cummin : righteouſneſs and 
| peace, before meat and drink. *Tis true, 
| the leaſt commandment is not to be neg- 
lefted, as having ſtamped upon it the au- 
tority of the great God : But then we 
are to conſider, that the ſame autority by 
which that is injoined, doth oblige us to 
; prefer other things before it. So that a 
man 
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man doth diſobey in doing a good thing, 
when upon that account he neglects what 
is far better. 'And the miſtake of men 
about this, is the true cauſe of that which 
we call Superſtition, which is one of the 
oppolites to Religion, and fo deſtruftive 
to the true nature of it, Men being a 
to think themſelves priviledged for their 
negleQts and failings in ſome greater mat- 
ters, by their zeal about leſſer things. 

Now nothing will coatribute more to 
baniſh this Superſtition out of the world, 
than a ſober enquiry into the nature and 
cauſes of things, whereby we may be able 
to take a juſt eſtimate of their evidence 
and importance, and conſequently to pro- 
portion our zeal about them. 

I mention this the rather , becauſe it 
hath been by ſome objected, that bumane 
Learning and Philoſophy doth much in- 
diſpoſe men for this humble ſubmiſſion to 
Divine Laws, by framing their minds to 
other notions and inclinations than what 
are agreeable to _ | 

But that this is a falſe and groundleſs 
prejudice, may be made very evident; 
The true knowledg of the nature of things, 
being amongſt natural helps, one of the 
moſt effeftual to keep men off from thoſe 
two extremes of Religion, Superſtition and 
Prophaneneſ. 1. For 
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» 0. For Superſtition; this dath proper- 
ly conſiſt in a miſapprehenſion of things, 

placing Religion in ſuch things as they 
ought not for the matter, or in ſuch a de- 
gree as they ought not for the meaſure; 
which proceeds from ignorance, 

; .2, For Prophaneneſs ; this doth conſiſt 
in a negle& or irreverence towards ſacred 
things and duties, when ſuch matters as 
ought to have our higheſt eſteem, are 

rendered vile and common. And this hke- 
wile doth proceed from ignorance of the 
true nature of things. Now ane- of the 
beſt remedies againſt this, is the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy, and a skill jn nature, which 
will be apt to beget in men, a veneration 
for the God of nature. And therefore to 
thoſe Nations who have been deſtitute of 
Revelation, the ſame perſons have been 
both their Philoſophers and their Priefts 3 
thoſe who had moſt skill in one kind of 

; knowledg, being thought moſt fit to in- 
ſtruct Ms, dire& men in the other. And 

if we conſult the ſtories of ather places 

and times, we ſhall conſtantly find thoſe 

Nations moſt ſolemn and devout in their 

worſhip, who have been moſt civilized 

and moſt philoſophical. And onthe con- 
trary, thoſe other Nations in America and 


Aſrics, whom Navigators report to ve 
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moſt deſtitute of Religion, are wirhall 
moſt brutiſh' and barbarous as to .other 
Arts and knowledg. 
It cannot: be: deayed. indeed, but that 
a (light faperficia! knowledg of things, 
will render a man obnoxious either to 
Superſtmion, or to Atheiſtical thoughts; 
eſpecially if joined with a proud mind 
and vicious inclinations. He that hath made 
ſome little progreſs in natural enquiries, 
and gotren ſome ſmattering in the phraſes 
of any Theory, whereby ( as he conceives) 
he can ſolve ſome of the common Pheng- 
mens, may be apt to think, that all the 
reſt will prove as eaſie as his firſt begin- 
ning ſeems to be; and that he ſhall be 
able to give an account of all things : But 
they that penetrate more deeply into the 
nature of things, and do not look upon 
ſecond cauſes, as being ſingle and ſcatter- 
ed, but upon the whole chain of them as 
linked together, will in the plaineſt things, 
ſ{uch as are counted moſt obvious, acknow- 
ledg their own ignorance, and a Divine 
—_ and ſo become more modeſt and 
umble in their thoughts and carriage. 
Such inquiſitive perſons will eaſily diſcern 
( as a noble Author hath well expreſled it ) 
that the higheſt link of Natures Chain is 
faſtened to Jupiter's Chair. hs 
is 
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This ( notwithſtanding 1t be a digrel- 
fron ) I thought fit to ſay, by way of vin- 
dication and anſwer to thoſe prejudices, 
which ſome men have raiſed againſt hu- 
mane Learning and the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
phy, as if this wete apt to diſpoſe men 
unto Artheiſtical /principles and pradtices. 
Whereas a ſober enquiry into the nature 
of things, a diligent peruſal of this vo- 
' Jume of the world, doth of it ſelf natu- 
' rally tend to make men regular in their 
.” minds and converſations, and to keep 
' them off from thoſe two oppoſites of Re- 
' ligion, Superſtition and Prophaneneſs. 
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CHAP, XVIL 


Of Paſſive Obedience, or Patience 
and Submiſſuon to the Will of 
God. 


_ much may ſuffice concerning the 
nature and duty of AZzve Obedi- 
ENCE. 

I proceed to that of Paſſeve Obedience, 
or patient ſubmiſhon under the afflicting 
hand of God. 

And though this may ſeem one of the 
moſt diffgult of all other duties, and moſt 
repugnais: to humane nature z yet is there 
no ſubje&t more excellently diſcuſſed by 
the Heather Moraliſts. and wherein they 
ſeem more to exceed themſelves, than 
this. 

I ſhall mention out of them ſome of 
thoſe paſſages, which ſeem to me -moſt 
appoſite and material to this purpoſe, un- 
der theſe four heads, which contain the 
ſeveral Arguments to this duty 3 viz- 


x, Such 
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1. Such as refer to God, by whoſe Pro- 
vidence all our ſufferings are pro- 
cur'd, or permitted, 

2. Such as concern our ſelves. 

2. $nch as may be derived from the na- 
ture of afttiction. ' 

4. And laſtly, ſuch as refer to this grace 

of Patience. 


r. There are many Arguments to con- 
vince us of the reaſonableneſs of this du- 


| ty, from the Nature and Attributes of 


God, who either ſends affliction, or per- 


; hits them to fall mpon us. I ſhall rank 


them under theſe three heads : 1. His 3n- 


" fmite knowledg and wiſdom. 2. His good- 


#eſ; and petience towards us. 3. fiis pow- 
& and dominion over us. 

1. From the conſideration of his i»fi- 
ite knowleds and wiſdom, whereby he 
rakes notice of,, and doth concern him- 
ſelf about every particular event in the 
world, making al things beantiful, and 
in their time, diſpoſing of all to the beſt. 
Which is an argument, that divers of the 
Heathen Philoſophers do very largely in- 
fiſt wpon. Particularly, Aztoninns, who 
hath this paſſage : «If God (faith he ) 


- * do net take particular notice of, and 


* cars 
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« care for me and my affairs, why do I 
* at any time pray to him; and if he doth 
* 6xerciſe a ſpecial providence towards 
«all events, no doubt but he doth con- 
*ſalt well and wifely about them, nor 
* would he ſufier any hurt or prejudice 
©* to befall me, unleſs it were for a great- 
* er good upon ſome other account, And 
* in this I ought to acquieſce. And in 
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another place ſaith the ſame Author. © Lib. 8.23. 


< refer every thing that befalls me to God, 

* as the contriver of it, by whom all e- 

< vents are diſpoſed in a wiſe order. 
There are alſo many great and excel- 


lent ſayings in EpiFet#s to this purpoſe. Lib. 4. - 


« That muſt needs be much more delire- 
« able, which is choſen by the wiſdom 
«* of God, than that which I chuſe. A 
relufancy againſt the Divine will, is the 
ground of all Irreligion and Atheiſm in 


the world. © Why may not a man refule Lib. t. e. 


*to obey God in what he commands, as 
«* well as to ſubmit to him in what he in- 
* flits? And then what ground can there 
* be for any pretence to Religion? We 
&« ſhould all ( /aith he) conform our minds 
* to the will of providence, -and moſt 
< willingly follow whither ever he ſhall 
*lead us, as knowing it to proceed from 


22. 


* the beſt and wiſeſt contrivance. I do x,y; 
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* in my judgment more conſent to that 
* which God would have, than to that 


_ < which my own inclinations lead unto. 


PAL 115 
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*I would delire, and will juſt fo, and 
*no otherwiſe than as he doth. And in 
another place, © Uſe me as thou pleaſeſt, 
&* I do fully conſent, and ſubmit to it, and 
< ſhall rctuſe nothing which ſhall ſeem 
* good untothee. Lead me whither ever 
* thou wilt, put me into what condition 
* thou pleaſeſt, muſt I be in a private, 
* not in a publick ſtation, in poverty not 
*in wealth, ;4% wp dxdrror firor m2); The ay- 
bed mus dwonoyiioouer, * | will not only con- 
«(ent to it, but make it my bulineſs to 
* apologize for it, to juſtify and main- 
**tain before all men, ſuch thy dealing 
« with me to be moſt fitting and prudent, 
* moſt ſuitable and advautageous to my 
* condition. 

And beſides the reaſons to this pur- 
poſe from natural light, which are ſo ex- 
cellently improved and urged by ſome of 


the Philoſophers, there are likewiſe ſeve- 


ral atteſtations of this nature 1n Scripture, 
wherein God is ſaid to afflif? ont of faith- 
ſulneſs. To be Wiſe in counſel,and excellent 
in working, (ignifying all the works of his 
providence to be moſt exccllent, —_ 

eney 


i 
] 
| 
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they proceed from the wiſeſt counſel. 

And though ſome particular diſpenſa- 
tions may ſeem unto us to be difficult 
and obſcure, His judgments_ being un- 
ſearchable, and his ways paſt finding out 3 
yet we may be moſt fire that there 1s an 
excellent contrivance in all of them. 
Though clouds and darkneſs may be round 
about him, yet > pry 11h and judgment 
ere the habitation of his throne. 

And beſides the more general aſſertions 
which the Scripture doth frequently men- 
tion to this purpoſe, It doth likewiſe 
more particularly in{iſt upon thoſe ſpe- 
cial reaſons and ends, whereby the wiſdom 
of ſuch diſpenſations are to be juſtified ; 
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as namely, To make us partakers of Gods Heb. 1 


bolineſs; to work in us the peaceable ſruits 
of righteouſneſs; to ſave us from being 
condemned with the world; to preſerve 
in us a holy awe and reverence, They 
have no changes, therefore they fear not 
God, Pſal. 55. 19. To quicken our rel- 
liſh of thoſe mercies which we enjoy, 
and our thankfulneſs for them : To wean 
our affefions from the things of this 
world ; to prevent the ſurtfeits of proſpe- 
rity, to enlarge our experience, to con» 
tract ſuch a kind of hardineſs, and cour- 
age as may become a militant ſtatez to 

R 2 keep 
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*in my judgment more conſent to that 
* which God would have, than to that 
, © which my own inclinations lead unto. 
Difſert. 3. <I would delire, and will juſt ſo, and 
*no otherwiſe than as he doth. And in 
another place, © Uſe-me as thou pleaſeſt, 
* I do fully conſent, and ſubmit to it, and 
< ſhall rctuſe nothing which ſhall ſeem 
* 900d untothee. Lead me whither ever 
_ *thou wilt, put me-into what condition 
 * thou pleaſeſt, muſt I be in a priyg 
* not in a publick ſtation, in povg 
*in wealth, jy vp dardrror firar- 
bedmus dwonoyiioouas, © | will not 
*{eht to it, but make it 'm 
* apologize for it, to -uſtify 
*tain before all men, ſuch &r 
* with meto be moſt fitting an\ 
* moſt ſuitable and advantage 
** condition. 

And beſides the reaſons to this PY 
pole from natural light, which are ſo ex- 
cellently improved and urged by ſome of 
the Philoſophers, there are likewiſe (eve- 
ral atteſtations of this nature in Scripture, 
wherein God is ſaid to affiif ont of faith- 


I. 
2. 25: 
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75. ſulneſs. Tobe Wiſe in counſel,and excellent 
in working, (ignifying all the works of his 


providence to be moſt excclicnt, becauſe 
they 
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they proceed from the wiſeſt counſel. 
And though ſome particular diſpenſa- 
tions may ſeem unto us to be difficult 
and obſcure, His judgments being un- 
ſearchable, and his ways paſt finding ont 3 
yet we may be moſt ſure that there is an 
excellent contrivance 1n all of them. 
Thongh clouds and darkneſs may be round 
about him, yet righteouſneſs and judgment 

e the habitation of his throne. 
And beſides the more general aſſertions 
p the Scripture doth frequently men- 
this purpoſe, It doth likewiſe 
articularly in{iſt upon thoſe ſpe- 
ms and ends, whereby the wiſdom 
diſpenſations are to be juſtified ; 
ly, To make us partakers of Gods Heb. 12. 
ſs; to work inus the peaceable fruits 5 
ighteouſneſs; to ſave us from being 
Fedemned with the world; to preſerve 1 Cor. 11, 
in us a holy awe and reverence, They gn 
have no changes, therefore they fear not 
God, Pſal. 55. 19. To quicken our rel- 
liſh of thoſe mercies which we enjoy, 
and our thankfulneſs for them : To wean 
our affe&ions from the things of this 
world z to prevent the ſurtcits of proſpe- 
rity, to cnlarge our experience, to con- 
tract ſuch a kind of hardine(s, and cour- 
age as may become a militant ſtatez to 
R 2 Keep 
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keep up in our minds a continual ſenſe 
of our dependent condition; which are 
ſome of the principal things, wherein our 
happineſs doth conlfiſt. 

To which may be added, that the 
Scripture doth likewiſe contain ſeveral 
expreſs promiſes, to aſſure us of the be- 
nehit and advantage to be had by. the 


. croſles that befall us. That aU things in 


% 


FlaE. 25. 


IO, 


the iſſue ſhell work togetber for our good, 
Rom. 83.28. So that there 1s not a trou- 
ble or affliiftion that we meet with, 
which we could be without, but it hath 
Its neceſſary place and work , in that 
frame and delign of events, which the 
providence of God hath ordained , for 
the bringing of us to happineſs. And 
though all of them may for the preſent 
ſeem grievous, and ſome of them perhaps 
not ſuitable to the Divine goodneſs and 
promiſes ; yet cf this we may be moſt af- 
ſured, that all the ways of the Lord, are 
mercy and truth, to ſuch as keep his co- 
venant and his teſtimonies. And there 
are few perſons who have been obſer- 
vant of Gods dealings towards them, but 
are able to ſay from their own experi- 
ence, that it is good for them, that they 
have been afflicted. 


2. A 
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2. A ſecond Argument to this purpoſe, 
is from the conſideration of Gods good- 
eſs and patience towards us. I have 
ſhewed before trom ſeveral acknowledg- 
ments of the Heathen, what apprehen(i- 
ons they had of the Divine goodneſs and 
forbearance towards ſinners, from whence 
'tis eaſte to infer the equity and reaſon- 
ableneſs of our patient ſubmiſſion under 
his attlicting hand. He is merciful and 
gracious, longſufſering, abundant in good- 
neſs and truth. The Apoſile ſpeaks of 
the riches of his goodneſs and forbearance 
and long ſuffering. He doth indulge us in 
our failings, and infirmities, with ſuch a 
kind of tenderneſs, as nurſes uſe to their 
young children. 
ginable equity in this conſequence, that 
if he bear with us in what we cannot law- 
fuily do, that we ſhould bear with him, 
in doing what he will with bis own, Ik 
he be patient towards us in our inning 
againlt him, when we oppoſe and pro- 
voke him, 'tis but reaſon that we ſhould 
be patient in our ſufferings from him, 
when he endeavours to heal and reclaim 


us. 

It is of the Lords mercies that we are 
mot conſumed, and becauſe his compaiſions 
fail not, 'Tisa great argument of tayour 
and 
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Now there 1s all ima-' 
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Rom. 2.4» 


Lam. 2. 
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Jo> 2. 10, ceive good at the hand of God, and ſhall 
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.and tenderneſs, that God is pleaſed to 
ſpare us in the mid(t of our provocations. 
*Twere but juſtice if he ſhould ſuddenly 
| ſnatch us out of this life, and caſt us in- 
'to Hell: If he doth abate any thing of 
this, He doth then puniſh us leſs than our 
 iniquities deſirve, and we have more 
reaſon to praiſe him, than to complain 
againſt him: For he hath not dealt with 
| ws after our ſins, nor rewarded us accord- 
. 71g to our iniquities. 

He that contliders the mercies he in- 
| Joys, as well as the evils he ſuffers, and 
will impartially compare them both toge- 
ther, may find that though his affliFions 
do abound, yet his conſolations do much 
more abound; and that upon the whole 
matter, when his condition 1s at the worlt, 
' *tis much better than what he himſelf 
* deſerves, or what many others enjoy. 

They that are ſenſible of every thing 

they enjoy as being the free gift of God, 
| will not murmur againſt him, when he is 
; pleaſed to reſume any thing from them, 
| There muſt needs be much unreaſonable- 
' neſs and want of equity 1n that diſpolt- 
tion, which cannot bear with ſome ſuffer- 
' ings from that hand, from which we re- 
cetve all our enjoyments. Shall we re- 


. 


| we 


& 
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we n0t receive evil? The evils we ſuffer 
are much ſhort of our deſert, the good 
we enjoy is much beyond our deſerts, 
And therefore upon either account, it 
muſt be highly unreaſonable for a man to 
be guilty of impatience and murmuring. 
Iniquns eſt qui muneris ſui arbitrium danti 
non relinquit, ſaith Seneca; © That man 
* muſt needs be unjuſt and unequal, who 
« doth not think fit to leave the Giver 
* unto the liberty of his own gift, to re- 
© ſume it again when he pleaſeth. And 
ſuch an one may juſtly be reputed gree- 
dy, who is more ſenſible of loſs in the 
reſtoring of a thing, than of gain in the 
enjoyment of it. He 1s an ingratetful 
wretch, who complains of that as an in- 
jury, which is but reſtitution of what 
was freely lent. And he is a fool, who 
knows not how to receive bencfit by good 
things, any otherwiſe than by the preſent 
fruition of them. 

So Epid#etws, ſpeaking concerning the 
unreaſonableneſs of - murmuring at any 
croſs events, he hath this paſſage. Tity 
fouexs. © What reaſon have I to fight a- 
* painſt God 2 Why ſhould I deſire things 
* not defireable? He that gave hath pow- 
*er to take, and why ſhould I refilt? 
* This would not only be great folly, to 
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©* oppoſe one that is much ſtronger, but 


; *oreat injuſtice likewiſe, to fight againſt 


Tr 


*a benefactor. You have received all 
* that you have, and your own very be- 
* ing from him, and why ſhould you take 


* *1t ſo heinouſly, if he 1s pleaſed to re- 


*ſume ſomething back again? 
3. The conſideration of the Divine 


' power and dominion over ws, mult needs 
; Engage us to a quiet (ubmiſtion under his 


hand. There are many excellent diſ- 


+ courſes to this purpoſe amongſt the Hea- 


then Philoſophers, as particularly in Serxe- 


| £4. *There is nothing ( faith he ) more 
| * defireable than for a man to arrive un- 
+ *to this temper of mind, to be able in 


* all troubles and afflictions , to quiet 
himſelf with this thought, Diis aliter vi- 
ſum eff; © God thinks not fit to have 
*it ſo, and therefore I ought to be con- 
©* tent; which is the ſame ſenſe with that 
in the Scripture ,” Tt is the Lord Jehovah, 


« let him do what ſeemeth good unto him. 


I was dumh and opened not my month, 
becauſe thou didſt it. 
' &Tn all' thoſe conditions which ſeem 
* hard and grievous to me ( faith the 
« fame Author ) I 'do thus diſpoſe my elf. 
[ conſider they come from God, Et nor 
pareo] Deo ſed aſſentior, ex animo illum, 
non 
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non quie neceſſe eſt, ſequor: © And I da 
*- endeavour not meerly to ſubmit, but 
to aſſent to him in his dealings, not to 
* follow him only out of zeceſſity, but out 
of choice. 
counſel to ſuch as were in an afflicted e- 
ſtate, he thus adviſeth, Quecung; fiunt, 
debniſſe fieri putet, nec velit objurgare na- 
turam: Optinmm eſt pati quod emendare 
non poſſes, &* Deum ( quo antore cunt 
proveniunt ) ſine murmuratione comitari : 
*Let ſuch a man think that nothing comes 
* to paſs, but what ought to be; and let 
* him not take upon him to. reprehend 
* providence : 'Tis beſt for a man to bear 
&% what he cannot mend, and ta follow 
* God (by whom all events are diſpo- 
* ſed) without murmuring. Let us ( ſaith 
© be) beſpeak God as Cleanthes did, 


Duc me parens, celſiq; dominator poli, 
Quocungz placuit, nulla parendi mora eſt. 
Aſſum impiger ; Fac nollg, comitabor ge» 
( mens, 
Maluſq; patiar, quod pati licuit bono, 


« Let the great Governour of the world, 
*lead me- 1nto what - condition he plea- 
*ſ(eth, I am moſt ready to follow him; 


* or ſuppoſe I ſhould find a — 
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:* againſt his dealings with me, yet I will 
* ſtill follow him, though it be fighing, 
'* and ſuffer that as an evil and wretch- 
*ed man, which I ought to bear as a 
by: man, with patience and ſubmiſli- 


'*on. And a little after, 8c vivamnr, 


fic lognamur Hic eff magnus animmns 
qui ſe Deo tradidit, & contra, ille pu- 
fullus ac degener, qui obludatur , & de 
 ordine mundi male exiſtimat , &- erten- 
dare mavnult Deos quam ſe. It becomes 
© men both to ſpeak and live up to this 
* principle. He only is a truely gene- 
< rous man, who doth thus reſign up him- 


.'<ſelf to God, and on the contrary he is 


a little wretch of a degenerate mind, 
« who ſtruggles againſt him, having a 
© hard opinion of the government of the 
« world, and thinks it fitter to mend God 
**than himſelf. Where is there any thing 
amongſt thoſe who profeſsChriſtianity,bet- 
ter and more. becomingly ſaid to this pur- 
poſe? Or how can the wit of man frame an 

ſenſe or words, that do more fully _—_ 
this ſel-reſignation, and ſubmiſhion to the 
providence of God, than is done 1a theſe 
excellent ſpeeches of a Heathen Philoſopher? 
' Epidetus likewiſe, ſpeaking concern- 
ing the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of mens 
Teligning themſelves up to Gods di- 


Fa ſpo- 
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ſpofal, hath this paſſage. Qui verd es 
_ axt nnde vensft og quare £ * Do 
« you conſider what you are, and whence 
« you came, and upon what buſineſs > Did 
* not he give you a being in the world ? 
* endow you with ſuch a nature? put you 
*:nto ſuch a condition, wherein you ſhould 
5 be ſubje& to his government and diſpo- 
«ſal? Did not he appoint the rime, and 
« place, and part you are toaCt upon the 
« Theater of this world? And this is 
* properly your bulineſs, to apply your 
< ſelf to the fitteſt means of repreſenting 
*the part allotted to you, not to take 
* upon you to murmur or repine againſt 


* doth not belong to us to chuſe our 
<* parts, but to att them. Would it not 
* better become us to go off the Stage 
« with adorations and praiſes of him, for 
*{o much as he hath permitted us to 
* hear and ſee, rather than mutinying a- 
< gainlt him, becauſe we had no more? 


«© whilſt we are in this world, is avili- 
* tant, Wherein every one is without re- 
« Iuctancy to ſubmit to the orders of his 
* great Captain or General, _ 

, cc e 
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it. Hoc twnm eſt datum perſonam bene rryria, 
effingere, cam autem eligere alterins: Tt © 23+ 


And in another place, he ſuggeſts this ,,r,, ,,, 
conſideration, © That our condition, 3. cp. 24. 
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'* he ſhall appoint 3 whether or no it be 


'< to digg in the trenches, or ſtand upon 
*the watch, or to fight. Every man cannot 
'« be a commander, and a common ſouldier 
*1is to obey, not todiſpute or offer coun- 
«el. If thou mayeſt refuſe the condi- 
< on or work afſligned thee, why may 
* not another do ſo, and according to 
*this, what order could there be in the 
« world ? 

To the ſame purpoſe Antonimes. © That 
*man ( ſaith he) is to be eſteemed a fu- 
;* gitive and an apoſtate, who runs away 
< from his Maſter. Now the great Law- 
|< giver who governs the world, 1s our 
'* common Maſter and Ruler, and his Will 
*is the only Law we are to ſubmit unta. 
© And therefore for a man to be angry 
« or grieved, becauſe things fall not out 
« according to his will, what is this but re- 
* volting bow him, and declaring enmi- 
5 ty againſt him ? 

Beſides theſe teſtimonies from ſome of 
the wiſer Heather, the Scripture likewiſe 
doth abound in ſeveral antellacions to this 
purpoſe, as particularly that in Job 34. 31, 
Surely it is meet to be ſaid unto God, I 
have born chaſtiſement, IT will not offend 
any more; that which T ſee not teach thou 
me, if I have done iniquity, I will do ſo 
no 
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no more. And chap. 33. 12,13, God is 
greater than man, why doſt thou firive a- 
gainit} him ? He gives not account of any 
of his matters. As if he had faid, that 
man doth ſtrangely forget his condition, 
who by his murmuring and repining doth 
think to call God to an account; why, 
he is the ſupreme Lord of all, and ma 
do whatever he pleaſeth. Should not t 
potter have power over the clay There 
1s no man but muſt think it juſt that the 
potter ſhould diſpoſe of his clay as he 
leaſeth, giving it ſuch a ſhape, and de- 
igning it to ſuch a uſe as he ſhall think 
meet. And can any one judge it reaſo- 
nable, that God ſhould have tef power 
over us, than we have over the works 
of our hands? Behold O Lord thou art 
our fathem, we are the clay and thou art 
the potter, Iſa. 64. 8. Wo to him that 
ftriveth with his maker, ſhall the potſheard 
ftrive with the potſheerds of the earth ? 
ſhall the clay {© to him that faſbioneth 
it, what makeit thou? or thy work, be 
hath no hands ? Ifa. 45. 9. This fin of 
impatience and murmuring is here ſtyled 
| ftriving againit God, conteſting with his 
wiſdom and his power, ſaying to him, 
what makeſt thou , which reflets upon 
his wiſdom; and he hath no hands, which 
* IC- 
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flets upon his power, as if he were not 
able extremam apponere 2r4anum, to finiſh 
'What he had begun; both which are not 
only high affronts to the Divine nature, 
-but exceeding fooliſh and miſchievous in 
the conſequence of them. The matual 
contention of men amongſt themſelves, 
teifa cum teitis, one potiheard with a- 
\nother, may prove fatal to them : If two 
earthen yeſſels daſh together, they can 
get nothing by it, they may both be 
broken ; but for the clay to ſtrive with 
the Potter, that is ſo fooliſh and ſo un- 
equal a contention, as nothing can be 
more, agd muſt needs expoſe it to the 
worſt of dangers. Murmurers are in the 
'Scripture-phraſe ſtyled children of rebelli- 
'on, Numb. 17. 10, Becauſe they that 
fpeak againſt God, would actdally refaſt 
him likewiſe, it they could. 

'If we receive all that we are or have, 
our beings and our well-beings from 


God, nothing can be more evident, than 


that he may juſtly reſyme any thing a- 

gain, or inflict-upon us any evil, that is 

either ſhort of, or but equal unto, the 
he hath beſtowed upon us. 

* Thus much ſhall ſerve for the firſt kind 

of Arguments, referring to the Divine na-" 

ture and attributes. 


2. | 
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guments to this purpoſe, frgm the comn- 
federation of our ſelves; which I ſhall 
treat of in theſe three particulars. 1. Wg 
are men. 2. Weare ſinners. 3. Weare 
living men. Upon each of which grounds 
it will appear a very unreaſonable thing, 
that we ſhould murmur and complain a- 
gainſt God. The Prophet hath put theſe 
three conſiderations together. Why doth 
a living man complain, a man for the 
puniſhment of bis fo f 

1. We are men, which 1sa mercy far a- 
bove any temporal affliction that we can 
ſuffer. God might have made worms in- 
ſtead of men, ſuch deſpicable creatures as 
are below common notice. Whereas in 
being mea, we are become Lords of Hea- 
ven and Earth, having an excellency a- 
bove all other creatures that eyer God 
made, excepting the Angels, And is it 
not a ſhame for ſuch an one, to be a ſlave 
to every {light trouble ? that any light 
eg , which is but for « moment, 

uld make our fouls which are #m1vor- 
tal to bow down under it? Should not 
the nobility of our natures advance us to 
a more FoNer0U temper, and make us 
erct and chearful under ſuch troubles? 
fee how David was affefted with this 
tought. 


2. I proceed to the ſecond fort of Ar-' 
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art mindful of him, or the ſon of man 
that thou viſite# him 2 "Tis a mercy and 
8s condeſcenſion to be admired, that God 
doth ſo much as take notice of us, though 
with his chaſtiſements, and therefore 
ought not -to be the ground of our com- 
plaint. He might faſfer us to go on ſe- 
curely in our (ins, without any reſtraint. 
We do not think our ſelves concerned 
to take notice of every little fly or in- 
ſet, or the poor'worms under our feet. 
And therefore when he ſhall take ſach 
ſpecial care of us, as to reſtrain us in 
our wandrings, to adminiſter Phyſick to 
us in our diſcaſes, we ought upon this 
account, rather humbly to thank and 
admire him, than to murmur againſt 
him, 

Again, we are but men; creatures of a 
dependant being, not Lords of our own 
happineſs. And who art thou O man that 
replief# againi# God? how vile and deſpi- 
cable in compariſon to him, and how un- 
fit to judge of his ways? It is the com- 
mon condition of Humanity to be expo- 
ſed to ſufferings. For. man is born to 
troubles as the ſparks fly upwards, that 1s, 
by a natural uaavoidable neceſſity. And 


falls 
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falls Ws [ but what is common to men. 


We are born' into, and muſt live in a 
troublefom tumultuous world, where 


Luitus, & ultrices poſtiere cubilia ture; 
Pallent6ſq; habitant morbi ; triitiſq; ſes 
( ne@uz. 


« Which is the pro lace of grief; 
«and care, and Siltaſes, ata the inffemi. 
* ties of age; and therefore we cannot 
expet a total exemption from thele 
things. Omnia ifts in longd vits ſunt, $n.59.94, 
quomodo in longi vii, & pulvis, & In- 
tzw, O- pluvia. © Theſe things ina long 
« lite, are like duſt, and dirt and rain 
*inalong journey, which it were a vain 
thing for a man to think he could whol- 
'ly avoid, but that he muſt ſometime or 
other have his ſhare of them. Now men 
uſually vex and repine at that which is 
extraordinary and unuſual, , not at that 
which is general and common to all. 

2. Weare ſinners, and ſo aftlictions are 
our wages, our due; and there 15no rea- 
ſonable man that will repine at juſt and 
equal dealing z there isa ſpecial emphaſes 
to this purpoſe in the very phraſe ot that 
Text forecited : 4 Man for the puniſhment 
of his ſins, implying, that if he be but 

&) 4a man 


i 
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4 man, it he have but rational priaciples, 
he muſt needs acknowledg the equity of 


Luke 23. being puniſhed for (in. The Thief upon 


| 4 the 


roſs had ſo. much ingenuity, as to - 
confeſs it reaſonable, that both he and 
his fellow, ſhould ſubmit to juſt puniſh- 


Rom. 3- ment. Now the Apoſtle tells us, that eve- 


'* may be juſtiſie 


Job 34. ration, as Elihn advilesz Surely it is meet 


19: xy man is by a natural conviction conclu- 
ded under ſir, tor this very reaſon, that 
every mouth may be ſtopped, and that God 

4 in his ſaying, and clear 
when he judgeth. One chief reaſon which 
makes men apt to complain, that Gods 
* ways are unequal, is becauſe they do not 
conſider that their own are fo. It is the 
pride and folly of our natures, as to aſcribe 
all the good-ye enjoy to our own endea- 
vours and merit, ſo to murmur and com- 
plain againſt God for the evil we ſuffer ; 
than which nothing can be more falſe and 
unequal. The wiſe ar hath obſerved it, 
that the fooliſhneſs of man perverteth his 
« ways, and bis heart fretteth againſt the 
Lord. We firſt run our ſelves into miſ- 
chief and then complain againſt God; 
whereas according to common reaſon, the 
blame ſhould be where the fault is. It 
would be a much more befitting temper, 
to demean our ſelves upon this conlide- 
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to be ſaid unto God, T have born chaſtiſe- 
ment, I will not offend any more, Kc. 
And upon this ground it is; that the Pro 
phet having in one verſe, in the forecited 
place , dillwaded - from murmuring and 
complaints, he doth in the very next verſe, 
exhort to ſelt-examination 3 Let ws ſearch 
and try our ways; implying, that he who 
rightly "wadertiands his own - (infulneſs; 
will find little reaſon to repine at his ſuf- 
terings. he, | 
3. We are living men, whereas the 
wages of ſin is death; all the plagues that 
we are capable of, either in this or the 
other world, being but the due reward 
of ſin. And we Joo no reaſon to re- 
pine at kind and moderated correQions;. 
He might. have ſtruck us dead in the att 
of ſome fin, and ſo have put us out of a 
poſlibility ,of happineſs. 
comfort, that though the Lord had chaſttn- 
ed him-ſore, yet he had not given him over 
to death: And the advantage which he 
enjoyed in this reſpe&t, did abundantly 
ſilence, him againſt any complaints in re- 
gard of the other. 1t is of the Lords mer- 
cies that we are. not conſumed, becauſe his 
compaſſions fail not. The words are very 
emphatical, wercies in the plural, for the 
mumber; intimating a multitude of ow? 
| S 2 i 
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in this one a of his forbearance. And 


'tis compaſſions or bowels for the nature 
of them, which ſignifies tender affeftionate 
mercy. 

3. From the conſideration of afflictions, 
which in themſelves are neither good nor 
evil, but ſecundim modum recipientis, ac- 


cording to the diſpoſition of the ſabjeR. 


'To wicked men they may prove curſes 


and judgments, teſtimonies of Gods ha- 
tred and anger, But to others they may 
upon theſe two accounts prove benefits z 
from their ' 
Indication, what they (ignihe. 
End, what they effect. 

1. From the i:dication of them, what 
they denote and (ignifie ; not Gods ha- 
tred of us, but; his ſpecial care towards 
us. They may be teſtimonies or earneſts 
of Gods favour, for whom he loves he re- 
bukes and chaſtens, even as a father a ſon 
in whom he deliehteth. Bleſſed is the man 
whom thou chaſteneſt, O Lord. Ye are the 
children of God ( ſaith Sereca ) and there- 
forc frent ſeverns pater durins educat, he 
carries. a {tricter hand over you, as having 
a ſpecial regard to your wellfare, that 
you may not miſcarry, or, as the Apoſtle 
exprelleth it, that you may not be condemns 


atllicti- 
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afflictions to be a ſpecial priviledg, ſpeak- 
ing of St. Pauls being a- choſen veſſel, to Af. is. | 
bear his name before the Gentiles and Kings, 
in the next ver/e it is reckoned up as ano- 
ther priviledg, that he ſhould ſuffer ma- 
ny things for his name ſake. And there- 
Roe the ſame bleſſed Apoltle ſpeaks of 
afflictions as a gift 53 To you it is giver, not Phil. 1.29. 
only to believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer 
for his Jabs; If ye are without afflidlions, Heb. 12.8. 
then are ye baſtards and not ſons. "Tis rec- 
koned upon as a curſe to have our good Luke 16. 
things in this life. And that was one of ** 
Gods ſevereſt puniſhments, which he threa- 
tens to thoſe, Hel 4. 14, that he will not 
puniſh them for their whoredoms and adul- 
teries. Not to be troubled like other men, py, ;z.,. 
may be a ſign of negle&t and disfavour. 
'Tis neceſſary to our conditions in this 
world : and God doth afflift his own chil- 
dren out of faithfulneſs. He hath fo ap- pg, 11g. 
pointed, that the way-to the heavenly Ca- 75» 
#244 (hall be through the Wilderneſs. 

2. From the end of them, what they 
are deſigned for and effeft, namely, our 
profit and improvement z being intended 
either for our correCion or probation, for 
our amendment or trial, as 1 have ſhewed 
| betore, 


S 3 4. This 
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4- This virtue of patience and fubmiſſi- 
on is highly reaſonable, upon account of 
thoſe advantages which do follow ſuch a 
temper of mind. | 
' 1. It keeps our happineſs in our own 
power, by bringing our minds to our con- 
ditions, which is the only remedy things 
are capable of, when we cannot bring our 
conditions to our minds. Hare rerum 801- 
ditionem mutare non poſſumns , id poſſu+ 
mus, magnum ſumere animum, & viro bo- 
no dignum, quo fortiter fortuita patiamur. 
©lt is not in our power to change our 
© condition ; but this is in our power, to 
© attain unto ſuch a greatneſs of mind, as 
« becomes worthy men, whereby we may 
< be lifted up above the hurt of outward 
* croſſes. It a man would be ſure never 
to meet with any impediment in the thing 
he deſires, never to be forced to any thing 
againſt his will, his only way is fo con- 
form his mind to the will of God, and 
to let him do with us what ſeemeth good 


ib, wnto him. © If he would have me ( faith 
« © FpiGetus) to be ſick or poor, I will 


« be willing to be ſo; whatever employ- 


 ©ment he will deſign for me, I will not 


« decline, and whatever he would not 
« have me be or do, I will be againft'it 
« likewiſe. * EST” 

© 21 Wy 2. It 
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2. It will be a means to promote our 
peace, comfort, quiet, and to alleviate 
our troubles, and make our yoke more 
calie. Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem tra- 
hant. The (trugling with our yoke will 
but make it gall us ſo much the more; 
'twill be a greater eaſe for us, to follow 
it willingly, and to be led by it, rather 
than to be 


: Y 
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dragged along with it. Nul- Semece de 


lum tam ardtum eſt jugum quod non mi- = ons 


nus ledat ducentem quam repugnantem. 
Unnm eſt levamentum malorum ingenti- 
wr, pati, & neceſſitatibus ſuis obſequi. 
« There is ng yoke fo ſtreight and hurt- 
*ful in it i but will prove more hurt- 
< ful for our ſtrugling with it. The only 
* allay under great ſufferings, is to bear 
«them quietly, and obey neceſlity, to 
* ſubmit to what we cannot remedy. 
It may be in the power of others todiſtyrb 
our outward conditions, but it ſhould be 
in our power, that they ſhould not diſturb 
our minds. And fo long as we can pre- 
ſerve our tranquillity there, we may be 
ſaid to be truly happy. 

An impatieat man 1s in the Scripture 
phraſe, compared to a wild Bull in a net, 
being full of the fury of the Lord, 1{a.5 1.20. 
As that fierce creature, being muzled in 
the Huntſman's.toyl, doth by all his (trug- 
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ling but further intangle himſelf; ſo do 
men increaſe their own perplexities, by 
their impatience under them. - There 1s 
no one thing wherein the folly of men 
doth more appear , than that fooliſh ex- 
change which they make of their inward 
quiet and peace,for outward trifles z both 
as to their impatience under the things 
they ſuffer, and their impetuous deſires 
after the things they want. Ex eo ſinpor 
»oſter apparet ( ſaith Seneca ) quid ea ſo- 
la putanns emi, pro quibus pecuniam ſol- 
vimms , ea gratuita vocamus , pro quibus 
mos ipſos impendinmns. © Hgrein — 
« the ſtupidneſs of men, that they eſteem 
*thoſe things only to be bought, for 
& which they pay »ozey 3 but count ſuch 
* things of free coſt, for which they pay 
** themſelves, their inward quiet and tran- 
quillity, which is far more to be valued 
than their outward poſſeſſions. Whereas 
if they were but as wiſe in this kind of 
merchandiſe as in others, they would con- 
ſider the juſt rate and value of every thing, 
and pay no more for it, either in the pur- 
chaſe of it, or parting with it, than it is 
really worth. | 
' 3. 'Tis very much for our honour and 
reputation to bear affliftions debently, 
**Take away from a good man (faith Maxi- 

WH + _ _ 
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© Ms Tyrixs ) the honour of his ſuffer- 

ap  droriparss, y dwroregnleg, and you 
ro 


him of his Crown, you hide and 


* obſcure his glory. 83 hominem vide- Sm, 


ris, interritum periculis, inter adverſa fe- 
licem, in mediis tempeſtatibus placidune, 
ex ſuperiore loco homines videntem , ex 
equo Deos, non ſubit te veneratio ejus, &c. 
* If thou ſeeſt a man undaunted in the 
* midſt of danger, happy in adverlity, 
* placid and ſerene in a tempeſt, placed 
« *1n a ſtation equal with the Gods, whence 
* he looks down upon other men, as be- 
* ing in a vale below him; Art thou not 
© preſently poſſeſt with a high reverence 
*and veneration for ſuch a perſon? And 
< in another place ( ſaith the ſame Av- 
thor ), Quam venerationem preceptoribus 
weir \debeo, eandem illis preceptoribss ge- 
neris bumani, Speaking of ſuch perſons, 
faith he, © ſuch veneration as I owe to my 
*#* Maſter and Tutor, ſuch and much more 
< ought I to pay totheſe Teachers of man- 
* kind, who ſet them ſuch excellent leſſons 
* for their imitation. | 
God himſelf upon this account, ſeems 
(as it were) to glory and totriumph 0- 
yer the Devil, in the behalf of Job : Seeſt 
thou my ſervant Job, that there is none like 
him upon earth £ 'Twas an high elogium 


that, 
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that , and tended much to his honour. 


zPer. 4. And the yo" tells us elſewhere, that 


"3 2 meek and a patient ſpirit is with God 
of great price. The ſpirit of glory, and of 
God reſteth upon ſuch as endure ſufferings. 
', Men think to = out themſelves, and to 
| repute amonglt others, by their haugh- 
; - ny looking upon, every little ofory 
as a high indignity z but of ſuch a frame 
, of mind, it may be truly ſaid, now eſt mag- 
nitndo, tumor eſt; It is not greatneſs, but 
a ſwelling of mind. It ſhews a narrow- 
neſs and littleneſs of foul. Invalidum ome 
me naturi querulum. *© The more weak any 
 <thing is, the more apt to complain. 
+ Whereas on the other ſide, patience doth 
, enlarge the minds of men, and raiſe their 
eſteem, making them triumphant without 
' fighting. The Heather and their 1dola- 
#ries were heretofore ſubdued, wor 4 re- 
prgnantibus ſed 4 morientibus Chriſtianig, 
as St. Auſtin ſpeaks, not by the reſiſtance, ' 
but by the patient ſufferings of the dying 
| _— So mightily did this grace - 
- = in bo primitive _ = the 
| ing and propagation 0 iſtiani 
ra the Heathen world. 5 
Burt are all complaints then in afflicti 
' unlawful> To this I anſwer; 


1. Na- 
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x. Natural expreſſions of grief are al- 
lowable. A man muſt be fenſible of his 
fufferings , and conſequently cannot but 
grieve under them. That ſtupor and be- 
nummednefs of ſpirit, whereby men are 
made unapprehenfive of their affliftions, 
is in it ſel both a great fin and a great 
judgment. " "Ora 
' 2. But then theſe expreſſions of our 
= muſt be rightly qualified with their 


ue circumſtances : 


1, They muſt not be diſproportionable 
to the: occaſion. A great complaint for 
a little croſs, like Joxah's trouble for his 
gourd. $f} | 
' 2. Not wnſitting for the wanxer; not 
accompanied with bitter inveQives 


ſecond cauſes and inſtruments.z they auld 5þ 


rather expreſs our humility, than our an- 


cr. 
: 3. They muſt not be immoderate for 
the degree; as if we were without hope, 
like Devids paſſionate complaints for the 
death of his ſon Abſolom. | 

| 4- They muſt not be ſorfiul for the ne- 
ture of them, blaming juſtice, and 
reviling his proyidence. 


And now that I have ſo abundantly 
ſhew'd the reaſonablene(s of this mp" 
yp" 
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of patience and ſubmiſſion, 1 am ſtill ſen» 
ſible how hardly men are broughe- to, it 
when there is real occaſion for the pra- 
Ctiſe of itz and therefore I think it, may 
be of great uſe to add ſome direFions 
which may help to prevent, or. at leaſt 
abate our impatience under afflictions, and 


to promote this ſubmiſſive temper and 
diſpolition.” And accordingly they ſhall 


.be of two forts, ſome wegative, others po- 
' ſtive. 


\ I begin with the zegative. 


. I. Take heed of aggravating afflictions, 


beyond their due proportions. Do nat 
fix your = or _= thoughts , - chiefl 

upon the ſmart of them, without regard- 
Jing the benefit of them ? 'Tis true indeed 
( as .the Apoſtle tells us) No affliFion is 


Mont for the time, but grievow, never- 
7 


leſs afterwarls it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteouſueſs , to them that 
are exerciſed. thereby. *Twere an unrea- 
ſonable thing and an argument of great 
frowardneſs, for a patient to mind only 
the bitterneſs of his potion, the corro- 

ſiveneſs of his plaiſter, without havi 

any regard to the remedy and the healt 
which may be procured by them. For 
a' man always to have his hand upon his 
ſore, will encreaſe the pain, and _—_ 
,_ the 
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the-cure of it. To inſiſt upon every par- 
ticular circumſtance whereby men may 
aggravate their afflitions, is the ready 
means to add fuel to their impatience, 
and todrive them to deſpondency. This 
is a ſure way to bring upon our ſelves 
much needleſs trouble. *Tis all one as 
if a man ſhoald chew the pills which ought 
to be ſwallowed whole, which will make 
us more fick, and thereby rather hinder 
the due operation of them than promote 
Ir. 
2. Beware of refuſing comfort, or re- 
jecting the means that are afforded us 
for our relief and ſupport under the trou- 
bles that befall us. This were to take 
part with our diſeaſe againſt our ſelves, 
to refuſe the phyſick, and to pull oft the 
plaiſter that ſhould heal us; which ar- 
gues much frowardneſs, beſides the fol- 
ly and ingratitude of rejecting the conſo- 
lations of God, as if they were but ſmell 
to us, as Eliphaz ſpeaks. Whatever our 


loſſes or dilappointments are, he can'be- 


ten times better to us, than thoſe things 
are, by the loſs of which we are provoked 
to diſcontent and murmuring. 

3- Do not give liberty to- paſſions; 
which of all other things- behging: e9 
the ſoul, are moſt impetuous and unruly, 
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If not reſtrained within fitting bounds, 
The ſenſitive appetite ( to which the paſ- 
fions belong ) is the inferior and brutiſh 
part of the ſoul, anſwerable to the dregs 


people in a political government, 
el 
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of the 

of themſelves apt to be heady, tumultu- 
ous, raſh, mutinous, if not reſtrained by 
ſome ſuperiour power : $o is it with the 
of the ſoul, which therefore 
t to be watched over, with great 
circumſpeftion 3 and the rather, becauſe 
they have uſually the Empire over us, du- 
ring our younger years, before reaſon comes 
to exerciſe its ſoveraignty : And if once 
we give way to them, "twill be a buſi- 
neſs of no ſmall difficulty, to reduce them 

into order again, 
Thoſe , very thoughts which occafion 
much diſcontent and trouble to the ſoul, 


whilſt they lay in the breſt in a huddle 


and confufion , if they be but diſtintly 
conſidered, and coolely debated, will ſeem 
much leſs, if not-vaniſh into nothing. 


. Tis the nature of diſorder, to make things 


appear more than indeed they are. Which 
Is one reaſon that ax gy give why 
the ſtars ſeem innumerable, becauſe they 
are commonly looked upon , as bein 

wildly ſcattered up and down, out of all 


| Tegular form. 'Tis fo likewiſe with mens 


1n- 
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Inward diſcontents, which are exceeding- 
ly multiplyed by the confuſion of them 
and would appear much leſs, if but di- 
ſtinly reduced and examined. Mot of 


thoſe which occaiion much perplexity, 


whilſt they are mixed with many others 


in a crowd, would upon a clear view 
and ſevere examination, appear much leſs 
conſiderable: And that's another good 
means for the preſerving of our minds 
from this impaticnce 3 To put a ſtop to 
our paſſions in the beginning of their 
courſe, before they be in their full car- 
rear, and then grow too hard for us. 
4. Do not chiefly regard the inſtru« 
ments of your troubles, which will be 
apt to provoke . impatience and diſtem- 
r; but rather upon the ſupreme diſpo- 
ſor of them. Though men may deal ve- 
ry unworthily with us, yet God, is juſt 
in all his ways. This was that which ſa- 


tisfied old Eli, 1t is the Lord, let him do 1Sans. 3. 


what ſeemeth him good. Though the 84- 


beans had ſpoiled Job of his oxen and Job 1. is, 


aſſes, and the Chaldears plundered him 
of his Camels; yet we find no complaints 
againſt, them, he takes notice only of God 
as the Author of theſe ſufferings. The 
Lord gives and the Lord takes away, and 
therefore bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
's 
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Tis worth your notice to obſerve the 
ſtrange variety of Davids carriage, ac- 
cording as he was either mindful or for- 
getful of this conſideration. How meek 
and humble upon the rebellion of 4bſo- 
lom: If the Lord ſhall ſay, T have no de- 


5 light in thee; behold here I ami, let him 


do to me as ſeemeth good unto him. And 
ſo in the next chapter, when Shimei did 
ſo bitterly revile him, that which paci- 
fied all impatient revengetul thoughts, 
was this conſideration, The Lord hath bid 
Shimei curſe. Whereas at another time, 
when he was not ſo careful to fix his 
thoughts upon this, how ſtrangely is his 
carriage altered > How furious at the 


_ churliſhneſs of Nabal? How paſhonate at 
. the death of Abſolow? Such great pow- 
* er is there in this one meditation, 1f ſe- 


rioully fixed upon, to ſubdue the natu- 


ral rage and diſtemper of our hearts. 
When he looks upon God, he ſubmits, 


and is filent. 7 was dumb and opened 


not my month, becauſe thou didſt it. But 
when he confiders the inſtruments, his 
heart begins to riſe, and his paſſions to' 
tumultuate and ferment into a ſtorm. 

5. Take heed of engaging your de- 
fires upon theſe tranſient periſhable things. 


Learn to eſtimate every thing, according 


to 
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to its juſt rate and value; and this will 
be a means to work in us weaned af- 
fetions from the world. They that love 
too much, muſt grieve too much. If we 
would weep as not weeping, we mult re: 
Joice as not rejoycing. They that think 
the greateſt gain to be but ſmall, will 
think the greateſt loſs to be ſo too. Ne- 
minem adverſa fortuns comminnuit , niſt 
quem ſecunda decepit. © Thoſe that are 
« molt apt to be deceived and puft up 
*by the flatteries of proſperity, will be 
* molt apt to be dejected by the frowns 
© of adverſity. And therefore one of the 
ſureſt ways, to make all croſſes caſte to 
us, 1s to have a low eſteem of theſe tem- 
_ things ; for which we {hall find rea- 
on enough, if we conſider the vanity and 
vexation of them. There being a thous 
ſand ways of fraud and oppreſſion and 
caſualties, whereby we may be deprived 
of their poſſeſſion ; and as many, where- 
by they may be rendered uſeleſs to us 
in their poſleſſion; as in the caſe of pair 
and ſickneſs, either of body or mind ? 
And as many whereby they may be ren- 
dered hurtful, and expoſe us to the er- 
vy of others, to many kind of temptas 
tions unto ſin, and particularly to many 
kind of gricfs and vexations upon the ac» 


count 
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count of our unwillingneſs to part with 
, them. All which are to be provided a- 
\, gainſt, by our entertaining ſuch thoughts 
of them, as may be ſuitable to their va- 
lue. 

6. Take heed of being ſolicitous about 
the iſſue of things, and of determining 
your ſelves too peremptorily to particu- 
lar events. *Tis our buſineſs indeed to 
ſerve providence in the uſe of xxeans, but 
the fue of things belongs to God. We 
have nothing to do with them, and that 
which is not within our power, ſhould 
be out of our care. Every mans great 
cad is happineſs. The various events 
that befall! us in the world, are but ſe- 
veral ways to this exd. And therefore 
'tis very reaſonable and congruous, that 
every one ſhould have a Travellers in- 
differency towards them. A man upon 
the road, who is travelling to ſuch a 
Town, and comes to ſome doubtful turn- 
ings, is not concerned either for the right 
or left hand way, hath not an inclina« 
tion to one more than the other, any 
farther than to be directed to that which 
is the true way, and will bring him to 
his journies end. Now that way which 
the providence of God doth lead us in- 
to, muſt needs be the belt and the fureſt 
way to this end, Thou 
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* Thou fooliſh man ( ſaith EpiFetus ) 
& doſt not thou deſire that which may be 
© moſt convenient for thee? And. can 
« there be any thing better than what God 
« appoints? Do but then conſider (faith 
* he ) what is the meaning of being ea- 
< gerly. ſolicitous about particular events, 
« Sraphorgens Tiy xe, wagdynrs Th ovuberers 
* thou doſt thereby as much as in thee 
«yes to corrupt thy Judge, and ſeduce 
* thy counſellour : than which there can- 
© not be a romer folly. Theſe are the 
©« negative DireCtions. 

- proceed to thoſe that are poſitive. 
an 
r. Labour for true apprehenſions of the 
Divine nature and excellencies; his ins 
finite power, and wiſdom, and neſs; 
When our hearts are once poſlſeſt with 
right n6tions, and a due eſteem of theſe 
— they will' not be ſo apt to 
reak out into murmuring againſt him; 
That which Berhadad ſake proudly to 
Abab;, Thy rey and thy gold, thy wives 
and thy children are mine: That may 
God truly fay to us 3 what haſt thou that 
thou haſt not received? And if we have 
received it, as we have no reaſon to glo- 
ry in the poſlefſion, fo neither have we 
to complain at the loſs of it, whert he 
FT 2 | that 
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that hath lent it us doth reſume it again. 
It is, or ſhould be our daily prayer, that 
Gods will may be. done on earth as it is 
And it were a moſt unrea- 
ſonable thing, for men to murmur at the 
grant of their petitions. *'Twas a notable 
aying, which is commonly reported of 
Luther, when Philip MelanFhon was much 


 diſquieted in his own thoughts, at the 


confuſed ſtate of things in the firſt Re- 
formation; Monendus eſt Philippys, deſs- 
mat efſe redor mundi : © Melan@hon is to 


' * be admoniſhed that he would ceaſe to 
; © take upon him the government of the 


« world, as if the 1fſue of things did be- 
<* long to his care. God is infinitely wiſe 
ithful, and will proportion our ſuf- 


13 ferings to our abilities. He hath promi- 
Rom,3.28, ſed that all things ſhall work together for 


| our good. 


3. Conſider the mercies you enjoy, as 


- well as the evils you ſuffer. That was a 
, moſt unworthy temper in Ahab,and in Hz- 
' man, to receive no ſatisfaction 1 all their 
' great poſſeſſions and enjoyments, becauſe 
. they were diſappointed in ſome one ſmall 
' particular. *Tis the advice of the wiſe 
' man, Ecclel.7.14. In the day of proſpe- 
rity rejoice, in the day of adverſity conſi- 
' der. But what is that which we ſhould 


coOn- 


conſider > Why, that God hath ſet the one 
againſt the other : And 1o ſhould we too, 
ſet one againſt another 3 and then we ſhall 
find, that we have as much reaſon to be 
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patient under our ſufferings, as to rejoice ,. 


in our mercies. 'Tis a remarkable paſſage 


that, concerning Mephiboſbeth ; when Ziba 2 Sam.1g. 


had by his falſe accuſation, cauſed the 
King to confiſcate his goods, and beſtow 
them upon himſelf; this had been enough 
one would think, to provoke Mephibo- 
ſheth unto high complaints, both againſt 
the injuſtice of David, and the baſeneſs 
and unfaithfulneſs of his Servant Ziba : 


But ſee how he demeans himſclf, 1 have ver.27,:9, 


beer ſlandered unto my Lord the King, 
but do what is good in thine eyes. Yhon 
haſt Fa thy ſervant amongſt them that eat 
at thine own table, what right therefore 
have IT to cry any more unto the King ? 
Where he makes the kindneſs that David 
had formerly ſhewn him, to weigh down 
and fatisfie for the wrong that he then 
ſuffered. And if men had but ſuch a grate- 
ful temper of ſpirit, they woul@ not be 
ſo apt to murmur. Thoſg that deſerve 
leaſt, do uſually complaint. The moſt 

unworthy are the mott: impatient. 
Suppoſe all manner of evils and afflicti- 
ons, which are now promiſcuoully ſcat- 
T 3 t.red 


-— ty 


* - 
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tered up and down in the world, whe- 


; ther they concern ſoul or body ; ſpiritual 
| blindneſs and obduracy, poverty, {lavery, 
- reproach, ſickneſs, pain, maimedneſs, de- 
; formity, &c. I ſay, ſuppoſe all theſe were 
' now to be diſtributed amongſt mankind, 
' ſo as every one were to have an equal 
; ſhare of them : Would you be content 


to ſtand to this new diſtribution? I ſup- 


-_poſe there are not many perſons in this 
' Nation, in ſo miſerable and forlorn a con- 


dition, that upon ſerious conſideration of 
the ſpecial advantages they do or may 

ke of, above many other millions 1n 
the world, would conſent to it. And if 


' this beſo, certainly then it muſt be both 
' an unreaſonable, and a very ungrateful 
' thing for ſuch men to be impatient, who 
; enjoy more than their ſhare comes to, 


3. Conſider the deſerts of your fins, 


; and then it will caſily appear, that your 


condition is not at any time ſo bad, but 


| you haye deferyed it ſhould be worle. 


That you have more reaſon to commend 


. the carezand wiſdom of the Phyſician, 
: than to complain of the bitterneſs of the 


potion. Tarto Fajs patientins ferrum me- 


. dici tolexat , quantd magis putridum eſſe 


conſpicit quod ſecat ; ** The more the pa- 


..* tient doth diſcern the corruption and 


« dan- 
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« danger of his ſore, the more willingly 
« doth he endure the launce of his Chy- 
© rurgion. That 1s a remarkable ſtory 1n 
Pine Chap. 42. to ſhew that this con- 
fideration of the deſert of our own fins, 
is a very powerful means to pacifie us 
inſt all impatiegce under ufferings. 
he ſtory concetns Joſeph's brethren, who 
coming into Agyp# to buy Corn, were 
there roughly treated, accuſed for ſpies, 
clapt into priſon ; ſo that one would have 
thought, they had reaſon enough to fret 
and murmur at that hard unjuft dealing. 
And yet we find their carriage to be ve- 
ry humble and patient 3 but what that 
was which made them ſo, you may ſee, 
ver. 21, they remembred their cruelty to 
their brother , Joſeph, and that brought 
them to acknowledg this diſtreſs to be 
_ deſervedly come upon them, becauſe they 
had net pityed their brother, when he be- 
Sought them in the anguiſh of his ſoul. 
The like conſideration did ſtop Job in 
his complaint, after-all his high conteſta- 
tions and arguings with God 3 he no 
ſooner thought upon his own vilenels, but 


he was preſently ſilenced. Behold I am chap. 40. 


vile,” what (hall I anſwer thee, I will ly 
my hand pon my months, 


T4 4. Be 
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4: Be careful whilſt you are in a proſ- 
perous eſtate, to prepare for trouble and 
afflictions, by a prudent conſideration of 
the mutability of things. This will be a 
means to alleviate the burden of them. 
Precogitati mali mollis ins venit. And 
in another place, ivexpeFata plus aggra- 
vant, novitas adjicit calamitatibus pon- 


; Aus; *That ſtroke will have lefs force 


Sm1, T'#1"q. 
Ay. cap. 
11. 


* which 1s foreſcen and expetted, where- 
*as the ſuddenne(s and ſurprize of it, 
«* will add to the weight and ſmart of 
*It. In tantd rerim ſurſum ac deorſum 
euntinm wverſatione, ſt non quicquid fieri 
poteſt, pro futuro habes, das in te vires 
rebus adverſis, quas infregit quiſquis prior 
vidit; *In that various change and re- 
* volution of events which we behold in 
# the world, it we do not look upon poſ- 
<« fible dangers and troubles as future, we 
* do thereby ſtrengthen” our adverſaries 
*and diſarm our ſelves. When we ſee 
at any time the loſſes and impriſonments, 
or poverty, or funerals of others, we ought 
preſently to reflect this may be our cale. 
Cuivis poteſt accidere quod cuiquam poteſt. 
Oae loſes husband, wife, children, eſtate : 


| We aqught from all ſuch fpeftacles to in- 


fer,that though this be not at preſent, yet it 
may ſhortly be our condition and ac- - 
cordingly 
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cordingly by expeCtation to fortifie our 
ſelves again(t it. Hic nos error decipit, hic Sm. ad» 
effeminat, dum patimur, que nunquam pati ——_ 
nos poſſe previdimus. Aufert vim preſen- 
tibus malis, qui futura proſpexit. © This 
* is the error which doth deceive and 
© effeminate men, whilſt they ſuffer ſuch 
«© things as they did not expect, and are 
*not prepared for. It breaks the force 
© of evils when they come, to foreſce they 
© will come. 

5. Often refle& upon your former ex- 
perience. That will be a means to pre- 
vent all deſpondencies, to work in us 
hope and confidence. There 1s no man 
{o mean and inconfiderable, if he will but 
take an impartial view of what he hath for- 
merly ſeen and obſerved, concerning Gods 
dealing with himſelf and others, but may 
upon this account find reaſon enough to 
allay all murmuring diſcontented thoughts. 
We have frequent examples to this purpoſe 
in Scripture, Jacob, David, Jehoſaphat, Gen. 32, 
the Apoſtle St. Pax), in ſeveral places, who |." 
al! have had recourſe to this remedy, 37 
when they would ſtrengthen themſelves 2 Ciron., * 
againſt diſcontent and deſpondency. And | cor. 1. 
| ſuppoſe, there is ſcarce any ſerious man 1% 
of lo little experience, but hath taken 6 
notice of, and can remember how ſome 
cro!les 
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: erofles and diſappointments, have in the 
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; ſue proved mercies and benefits to him. 
And if it bave been fo formerly , why 


' may it not beſo again. 


6. And laſtly, Labour after thoſe par. 


, ticular vertues, which are of near affinity 
' to this of patience; whereby it_ will be 
; very much ſtrengthened and promoted, 
, There is a certain chain of them men- 
tioned, Gal. 5. 22, and ſtyled by the 4- 
.poſtle the fruits of the ſpirit, as belong- 


.1ng more particularly to the ſpirit of 
' Chriſtianity. The firſt is Love, dydes, 
which beareth all things and endureth all 
\things : The next 1s Joy, x«e«- a chear- 
ful temper of mind, in oppoſition to 
moroleneſs and frowardneſs : Then Peace, 
#elwn, a compoſedneſs and ſedateneſs of 
ſpirit, free from all inordinate perturba- 
tions, and without any kind of itch of 
quarrelling with others: And next Long- 
ſuffering, vexeuule, whereby the mind 1s 
not ealily provoked or tyred, but 'is 
ealily appealed : Then Gentleneſs, xywimne, 
generoſity, benignity, which ſignifies * a 
mind moſt ready to part with any thing, 
towards the help and relief of others 1n 
their neceſlitics: Then Goodneſs, ay advodrn, 
(i.e. ſuch an equal and ingenuous (im- 
plicity of manners, whereby men are nr” 
| . re 
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dred eaſily traftable and placable , and 
moſt amiable in the whole courſe of their 
converſations : Then Faith, nicw, a de- 
pendance upon Gad for our ſupport and 
deliverance : Then MAftekneſs, mrabine, 
whereby we put a reſtraint upon our 
anger, ſo as not to be provoked for any 
leſſer cauſe, or in a greater meaſure, or 
for a longer time, than may be fitting for 
the occaſion; always preſerving our minds 
free from any ſudden guſts of paſſion. 
And laſtly, Temperance, iygdIve, conti- 
nence, whereby we contain all our paſ- 
ſions with their juſt bounds, either of 
Joy in the affluence of things, or of grief 
in the /oſs, or of deſire in the want of 
them. - 
A mind that is modelled and prepa- 
red with theſe kind of virtues, will 
thereby be rendered generous and cou- 
ragious, fit for the undergoing of any 
kind of trouble or ſuffering, which the 
providence of God ſhall think fit to call 
a man unto, 

I have now done with the Firj# thing 
I propoſed to treat of, namely, The Rea- 
Sonableneſs and Credibility of the Prin- 
ciples of Natural, Religion; mn which 1 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh the belief 
of Gods being, to clear the natural no- 


tions 
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| tions of his Excelencies and PerfeTions, 

and to deduce the obligation of Moral 

| Duties, from the belief and acknowledg- 


ment of the Divine Nature and Per- 
| - fetions. 


THE 
SECOND BOOK; 


OF THE 


Wiſdom of Prafifing the Duties 
of Natural Religion, 


CHAP. I. 


Shewing in general how Religion 
conduces to our Happineſs. 


my deſign, which was to ſhew The 
Wiſdom of PraGiſing the Duties of Na-- 
. tural Religion. In which I ſhall endea- 
vour to convince men, how much it is, 
upon all accounts, their chief happineſs 
and intereſt to lead a religious vir- 
tuous courſe of life. ; 
Solomon, who is ſo much celebrated in 
Scripture for his wiſdom and knowledg, 
hath purpoſely written a Book, the main 
argument whereof is to enquire, where- 
m 


| proceed now to the ſecond Part of 


*, 
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in the chief happineſs of man doth con- 
fiſt: And having ia the former part of 

; it ſhewed the inſufficiency of all other 
* things that ptetend to it, he comes in the 
concluſion to fix it upon its true baſis, 

| aſſerting every mans greateſt intereſt and 
happineſs, to conſiſt in being religious. 
Eccl. 12: Let us hear (the yur g 2: 7 the whole 
13: matters Fear God, and keep his comman- 
dements : for this is the whole of man. 
{That is, the ferious practice of Religion 
is that which every conſiderate man Aaf- 
ter all his other diſquifitions, will find 
'to be his chief intereſt, and that which 
doth delerve his: utmoſt care and dili- 


Ce. 

And becaufe theſe words of Solomon, 
do o' fully expreſs that, which is to be 
the main' argument of my following dif- 
conrſe, I ſhall by way of preface or in- 
tzoduction-to it, more particularly cor- 
fider the commendation which he here 
gives to the ice of Religion, in that 
all and (gaifcant expreffion, this is the 
whole of . nearr. 

- Which words are by the Septnagint 
and'Yalger thus rendered, this is AP, or 
Every man. The word duty which 1s 
ſupphied' by our Ergliſh, being not inthe 
ariginal, or 10 other Trarſlations.This onght 
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This will be moſt profitable and advante- 
geons to men, (0 the Arabick. Hoc eff to» 
tum hominis, This is the whole of mans 
ſo ſome of our later Izterpreters, moſt 

roperly to the ſcope of the place, it 
hg an uſual Ezall/age in the Hebrew, to- 
. tins univerſalis pro toto integrante, All 
for Whole. 

$o that according to theſe various in- 
terpretations of the words, they may con-' 
taia in them a threefold reference. To 
the Eſſence, the Happineſs, the Buſineſs of 
man. X . 

According to which the ſenſe of them 
mult be, that Religion, or the fearing of 
God and keeping his commandements is a 
matter of ſo great conſequence to Hu- 
mane Nature, that 

I. The Eſſence or Being of man may 
be faid to conſiſt in it. 

2. The great cam or duty of man, 
is to be converſant about it, and to la- 
bour after it. 

3. The Heppineſ7 or well-being of man 
doth de upon it. 


Theſe particulars I ſhall endeavour to 
make out by ſuch clear Principles of 


Rea- 
ſon, 


237 
to be the way and courſe of all mankind, 
ſo the Targum. This is the courſe to which 
every man is deſigned , (o the ous 
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| | ſon, atteſted to by ſeveral of the wiſeſt 


Heathen Writers, as may be enough to ſa- 


_ tisfy as ſerious man, who is able to un- 


derſtan 


the reaſon and conſequence of 


\ things, and will but attend and conſj- 
der. 


Firſt : Religion is of ſo great im- 
rtance, that the Eſſence of man may 
ſaid to conliſt in it. Man may be con- 


: ſidered under a twofold notion : 


1. In his ſogle capacity, according to 


' that principle whereby he is conſtituted 
'in ſuch a rank of creatures, 


2. In Society, for which man ſeems to 
be naturally deſigned, and without which 


| he could not well ſubſiſt. Now Religl- 


on will appear to be Eſſential to him, in 
both theſe reſpetts. 

I. As conſidered in his ſfngle capacity, 
__— to thoſe principles by which he 
is framed, That which doth conſtitute 
any thing in its Being, and diſtinguiſh 
it from all other things, this is that which 
we call the Form or Eſſence of a thing, 
Now the things which diſtinguiſh Hu- 
mane Nature from all other things, are 
the chief principles and foundations of 
Religion , namely, the Apprehenſton of 4 
Deity, and an expeZ#ation of 4 ſuture ſtate 
efter this life: Which no other —_— 

E- 
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below man, doth partake of; and which 
are common to all mankind, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt endeavours that cat 
be uſed for the ſuppreſling of them. 

As for what is commonly alledged in 
the behalf of Reaſon, it rhay be obſerved 
that in the ations of many brate cred- 
tures, there are diſcernable ſome foot- 
ſteps, ſome imperfett ſtriftures and de- 
grees of Ratiocination z ſuch a natural fa- 
gacity as at leaſt bears a near reſemblatice 
to reaſon, From whence it may follow, 
that it is not Reaſon in the gezeral, which 
1s the Form of Humane nature; But Rea- 
ſon as it is determined to actions of Re- 
ligion, of which we do not find the leaſt 
ſigns or degrees itt Brutes : Mart bein 
the only creature in this viſible world, 
, that is formed with a capacity of wor- 
ſhipping and enjoying his va tbe Nor 
1s this any new opinzon, but what ſeve- 
ral of the antient Writers, Philoſophers, 
Orators, Poets, have atteſted tos; - who 
make the notion of a Deity, and adora- 
tion of him, to be the true differMce 
betwixt Mar and Beaſt. 

So Tully : Ex tot genetibns iihlluni iff 
animal preter hominem, quod habeat nd- 
titiam aliquam Dei ; ipſiſq, in hominib#s, 
wlla gens ef, neg = imPmanſueta, _ 

| 4 


. F = 
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tam Forks que non etiamſt ignoret, qua- 
lem habere Denm deceat, tamen habendune 


ſciat. ©* Amongſt all the living creatures 
'< that are in the world, there is none but 
.* Man, that hath any notion of a Dezty 3 
*and amongſt mankind, there is no Na- 
**tion ſo wild and barbarous, but pre- 
**tends to ſome Religion 5 whence it 
ſhould {tem that this is the moſt proper 
difference betwixt man and beaſts, And 
in another place, he makes this to. be 
the Character of that Reaſon, which is 
the Form of man, that it is vinculum 
Dei & hominis, which imports both name 
and thing. 

Of the ſame ſenſe is that of the Saty- 
riſs, who ſpeaking of Religion and a 
ſenſe of Divine things, ſaith this of it, 


— ſeparat hoc nos 
A grege mutorum, 4tq; ideo venerabile 


(ſol 


Sortiti ingenium, divinorumgq; capaces. 


' Tis this, faith he, which doth di- 
« ſtinguiſh us from brute creatures, That 
< we have ſouls capable of Divine im- 
<« preſhions. 

There are abundance of expreſſions to 
this purpoſe in ſeveral other of the _ 
then 
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then Writers. That in Tlutarch, where 


he (ſtyles 'irreligion, a kind of ftxpor 


whereby men are as it were deprived of 


their ſenſes. © And jn another place, 


he 


&« aſſerts it to be an exceeding improper 
« thing, to aſcribe true reaſon to thoſe, 


*who'do not acknowledg and adore 


the 


29t 
De ſuperſti> 


ſtitione. 


« Deity. So again Tally, eſe Deos qui ne- Nat. Dior: 


gat, vix enum ſane mentis exiſtimem. 
© can —_— think that man to be in 
«* right mi 


I 
his 


, who 1s deſtitute of Religion. 


And in another place of the ſame Book. 
Ouis hunc hominem dixerit? &c. *Why 
* ſhould any one (tyle ſuch an one a man; 
* who by what he ſees in the world is 
* is not convinced of 4 Deity; and a pro- 
«* yidence, and of that adoration he owes 
*to the Deity? Non modo non ap Laflant: 
phos, ſed nec homines quidem fuifſe dix- 


erizr, ( faith another ), © Men that 


are 


* deſtitute of Religion, are ſo far from 
« being learned philoſophers, that they 
* ought not to be eſteemed ſo much as 


= 
© reaſonable men. 


'Tis true; nothing is more ordinary 
than for ſuch perſons as are ſceptical in 
theſe firlt principles, to entertain great 
thoughts of themſelves; as if they had 
conſidered things more deeply; and were 


arrived unto a m—_ pitch of reafon 
2 


and 
wit 


lib. 2. 
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' wit than others. But yet the plain truth 
:is, they who have not attained to this 
* conviction of placing their chief intereſt 
in being religious, they are ſo far from 
'exceeding others in | rant , that they 
| come ſhort of the very zature and eſſence 
, of men, as being deſtitute of thoſe firſt 
Notions concerning truth and falſhood, 
.good and evil, wherein the eſſence of a 
rational Being doth conſiſt : Beſides their 
palpable deficiency in ſuch plain conſe- 
quences and dedufions of Reaſon, as 
) would become thoſe, who in any meaſure 
» pretend to that principle. 
So that, by what hath been ſaid, it 
' may appear, that the Definition of Mar 
' may be rendered as well by the Diffe- 
rence of Religioſum as Rationale. As for 
that inconvenience which ſome may ob- 
jet, That Atheiſtical and prophane per- 
ſons will hereby be excluded : Why, fo 
they are by the other Difference likewiſe z 
ſuch perſons having no juſt pretence to 
Reaſon, who renounce Religion : 'And it 
were. well, if they might not only be 
reckoned among Beaſts ( as they are by 
'the Pſalmiſt, where he ſtyles them br#- 
:tifþ ), but driver out among(t them like- 
wiſe, and baniſhed from all humane ſo- 
cicty, as being publick peſts and mil- 
{ chiefs 


L 
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chiefs of mankind, ſuch as would debaſe 


the nobility of our natures to the con- 
dition of brute creatures, and therefore 
are fit only tg live amongſt them. Which 
brings me to the 

24, Conſideration of Man as a ſociable 
creature. Religion 1s eſſential to him, in 
this reſpett alſo; as being the ſureſt bond 
to tye men up to thoſe reſpective duties 
towards one another, without which Go- 
vernment and Society could not ſub- 
(iſt, 

There isa remarkable paſlTage in Plutarch 


to this purpoſe, where he (tyles Religion, 
ountxTiIEAy 4mdons Korrorias , x vouoberias Vewoun, 


the cement of all Community, and the Azainſ: 
chief Bats of all Legiſlative power. And 99%. 


in another place he ſays, * That 'tis much 
* more eafie to build a City in the open 
* Air, without any ground to found it 
*apon, than to eſtabliſh Government 
* without. Religion. A City (faith he ) 
may make ſome ſhift to ſubſſt without 
Walls, Schools, Theatres, Houſes ; nay, with- 
out Money, but not without Religion. 

If it wete not for this notion of a 
Deity, and thoſe natural impreſſions which 
we have concerning Juſtice and Probity, 
ſo neceſſary for the conſervation of hu- 
mane ſociety ; inſtead of thoſe well-or- 
V 3 dered 
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dered Governments and Cities which are 
now in the world, Mankind muſt have 
lived either wild and ſolitary in- Caves . 
and Dens, like ſavage beaſts; or elſe in 
troops of Robbers, ſubliſting upon the 
ſpoil and rapine of ſuch as were weaker 
than themſelves. 

' Pietate ſublati, ſides etiam, & ſocietas 
humani generis, &* una exce{/entiſſuma vir- 
tus juſtitia tollitur, ſaith Tully. * Take 
* but away the awe of Religion, and all 
* that Fidelity and Juſtice, ſo neceſſary 
* for the keeping up of humane ſociety, 
* muſt periſh with it. 

 *Tis this fear of a Deity, and the ſenſe 
of our obligation to Him, that is the one- 
ly effeftual means to reſtrain men with- 
in the bounds of duty. And were this 
wholly extinguiſhed, , there would fol- 
low ſuch wild diſorders and extravagan- 
cies amongſt men, as would not leave fo 
much as the face or leaſt ſhadow of vir- 
tue or honeſty in the world.. There be- 
ing no kind of vice which men would 
not abandon themſelves unto, conſidering 
the 1mpetuouſneſs of their own natural 
appetites, and the power of external 
k were this reſtraint from 


Religion once removed or abaliſhed. 


The 
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The two chief Oppoſites to Religion, 
are Prophaneneſs and Superſtition. Both 
which are prejudicial to civil Govern- 
ment ; the one by deſtroying conſcience, 
the ſtrongeſt obligation to political duties ; 
the ather by perverting and abufing it z 
introducing in the ſtead of it a new 
primun mobile, which raviſherh the ſpheres 
of Government, and puts them into a 
przternatural courſe, as a Noble Author 
expeelleth it. 

The two grand Relations that concern 
ſociety, are Government and Subje@ion : 
And Irreligion doth indifpoſe men for 
both theſe. 

1. For Government. Without Religt- 
on Magiſtrates will loſe that courage and 
confidence belonging to their ſtations, 
which they cannot fo well exert 1n pu- 
niſhing the offences of others, when they 
are guilty of the ſame or the like them- 
ſelves. Thoſe that ſit on the throne of judg- 
ment, ſhould be able to ſcatter away evil 
with their eyes, as Solomon (peaks, Prov. 
20. 8, By their very preſence and looks 
to ſtrike an awe upon offenders. Which 
will not be fo eafily done, if they lye 
under the ſame guilt themſclves. $ine bo- 
nitate nulla majeitas, ſaith Seneca; the 
very nature of »4jeſty doth denote Good- 
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meſs as well as Power. And without this, 
Governours may ealily loſe that Reve- 
rence Which is due to them from others, 
and conſequently that Authority which 


+, they ought to have over them. When 
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they ceaſe to be Gods in reſpect of their 
Goodneſs, they will ſoon diminiſh in their 
Power. And though they ſhould be able 
to keep men under, as to their bodies and 
eſtates, yet will they decline as to that 
awful love and reverence whereby #hey 
ſhould ſway over the hearts and affecti- 
ons of men. 

The Philoſopher in the fifth Book of: his 
Politicks, doth lay it down as a rule 
far Magiſtrates, That they muſt be care- 
ful to give publick teſtimonies of their 
being religious and devout z for which 
he gives this double reaſon : Becaule the 
people will be leſs ſubject to entertain 
any jealouſie or ſuſpition of ſuffering in- 
Jury, from ſuch whom they believe to be 
religious : And withal, they will be leſs 
{ubject to attempt the doing of injury a- 
gainſt ſuch; as knowing that gogd Ma- 
giſtrates are after a more eſpecial manner 
under the divine favour and protection, 


3 avupd yu; yore Tis Ws, having God to 
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ht with them, and for them. 
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that ſtate. How can 1t be ex 


Vicegerents ? 


He that is ſubje& only upon the ac- 
count of wrath, and the power of the 
ſword which is over him, will be go lon- 
ger ſo, when he hath an opportunity of 
eſcaping or reſiſting that power, Nor is 
there any poſiible way to ſecure men in 
their quiet ſubjeCtion and obedience, bur 


2. The want of this will indiſpoſe men 
for the condition of S»bjeFs, and render 
them looſe and unſtable in thoſe duties 
of obedience and ſubmiſſion required to 
pected from 
that man, who dares affront and deſpiſe 
God himſelf, that he ſhould have any 
hearty reverence for His Deputies and 
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And therefore ſuch kind — perſc 


Government. 


That temper of Prophaneneſs, where- 
by a man is diſpoſed to contemn and 
deſpiſe all Religion ( how ſlightly ſoever 
men may think of it ) is much worſe than 
Infidelity, than Fanaticalneſs, than Idola- 
try and of the two, 'tis much more eli- 


ons, as 
by their open prophaneneſs and contempt 
of Religion, do endeavour to deſtroy 
conſcience from amongſt men, may juſtly 
be c{teemed as the worſt kind of ſeditious 
perſons, and moſt pernicious to Civil 
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gible for a man to be an honeſt Heather 
and a devoxt Idolater, than a prophane 


| Chriſtian. 


hatever diſputes have been raiſed, 
concerning the lawfulneſs of puniſhing 
men for their diſſenting conſciences in 
matters of Religion; yet never any man 


+ queſtioned the lawfulneſs of puniſhing 


men, for their prophaneneſs and contempt 


of all Religion. Such men as renounce 
+ conſcience, cannot pretend that they ſuf- 
| fer fqr it. And certainly this Vice doth 
' upon many accounts deſerve the greateſt 
| ſeverity of Laws, as being in its own ne- 
- ture deſtructive of the very principles of 
Government, and the peace of all hu- 
, mane Societies : Beſides the miſchiefs cor- 
' ſequent upon it, from Divine vengeance. 


'Tis an obſervation of Seneca, © That 
* ſeveral Countries do appoint ſeveral 


' < puniſhments for the violation of Reli- 
| * pion, but every Country appotnts ſome, 
'*and it doth not any where eſcape un- 
© puniſhed. Plato in his Book de Legi- 
' bye, would have it puniſhed capitally, as 
; being a thing of moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence to Government, 'Tis a rule 1n 
'the Civil Law,' that Religio contaminata 


ad omnium pertinet injuriam; The abuſe 
of Religion is to be looked upon as being 
4 com- 
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4 common injury, and every man 15 con- 
cerned, to endeavour a vindication of, it. 


And there are ſome inſtances 1n ſtory, Grtius de 


of Wars that have been undertaken up- Jure bell 


on this very account, to bring a Nation 


to puniſhment for that prophaneneſs they . 51. 


have expreſſed towards the Religion they 
profeſſed and pretended to, as being in- 


jurious to mankind, quod orbis viribss lib.s, 


expiari debuit, as Juſtix the Hiſtorian 
ſpeaks, which the whole world ought to 
vindicate and expiate by their common 
forces. | 
There can be no aſſurance from looſe 
irreligious perſons , that they will be 
faithful in the ordinary duties belonging 
to their ſeveral ranks and ſtations. And 
as for any extraordinary Heroical action, 
by which the publick welfare is to be 
promoted , men that are without conſci- 
ence of Religion, and a ſenſe of Virtue, 
can never apply themſelves to any thing 
of that kind, as having their minds de- 
ſtitute of all ſuch principles as are ſub- 
lime and generous, without any the leaſt 
ſeed of honour, and piety, and virtue; 
and therefore they can have no ſparks of 
magnanimity , nor any the leaſt inclina- 
tion to ations that are truly great and 
noble. 
50 
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'* $0 that upon all theſe accounts, it is 
very evident, That Religion is totume he- 
##inis in this firſt ſenſe, as it refers to the 

(Eſſence of Man, conſidered either in his 

 iſongle capacity, or as a member of Soci- 
ety. 
4 Tis ſo likewiſe as it refers tothe 
Buſineſs and Duty of Man, that which he 
ought to be moſt intent upon, and con- 
verſant about, as to his employment in 
this world: that Gemeral calling, in 
which every man of what rank or qua- 
lity ſoever, is to be ingaged. Men are 
diſtributed under other particular cal- 
lings, according as their education, abi- 
hties, friends, and ſeveral opportunities 
do diſpoſe of them. But the obligation 
of Religion, being of univerſal concern- 
ment, doth extend to all and every par- 
ticular, there being none exempted from 
It. Hoc eſt ommis homo. Every man 1s 
concerned in it. And it is totum homi- 
nis likewiſe; 'Tis his calling, the chief 
buſineſs about which he is to be em- 
ployed. 

' I do not fay, that a mans thoughts are 
always to be taken up about the imme- 
diate acts of Religion, any more- than a 
Fravtller is always to have his mind a- 
ctually fixed upon the thought of his jour- 
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nies end. This would be inconſiſtent 
with the infirmity of our natures, and the 
neceſſity of our conditions in this world. 
But yet, as he that is upon a journey, 
doth ſo order all his particular motions, 
as may be molt conducible to his general 
end; 1o ſhould men habitually, though 
they cannot a7xally, in every affair have 
reſpe& to their chief end, fo as to ob- 
ſerve all the duties of Religion, and ne- 
ver to allow themſelves 1n any thing a- 
gainſt the rules of it. And he that hath 
this care continually upon his mind 
(though he be but a ſecular perſon) may 
properly be ſaid to make Religion his 
Buſineſs. 


'The _ »4n in the beginning of his gcdec. 2. 


Book, had propoſed it as his great Que- 
ſtion to be diſcuſſed, to had” out what 
was that good for the ſons of men, which 
they ſhould do under the Heavens, all the 
days of their lives. (i.e. ) What was the 
chief employment or buſineſs, which they 
fhould apply themſelves to in this world? 
And in the concluſion of his diſcourſe, 


after an induction and refutation of 


all other particulars, which may ſeem to 


have any claim or pretence to this, He - 


aſſerts it to be the buſineſs of Religion, 
Fearing God, and keeping his command- 
ments : 


vn 


3 
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ments : Suitably to that Precept of Moſer, 
Deut. 10. 12. And now, O Iſrael, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in 
his ways, and to ſerve the Lord thy God, 
Als 24 and keep his commandments: And the 
5 Praiſe of St. Paul, who made this his 
daily exerciſe, to keep his conſctence void 
of offence, both towards God and towards 
Man. 

: To the Reaſonableneſs of this, ſeveral 
of the wilſeſt Heathens have atteſted. 
Moral. 1, That's a remarkable paſſage in Ariſtotle 
at Exdtn. to this purpoſe, where he ſtates that to 
be the moſt deſirable proportion of all 
worldly felicities and enjoyments, which 
is moſt conſiſtent with men's devoting 
themſelves to the buſineſs of Religion: 
And that to be either too much or too 
little of wealth, or honour , or power, 
&c. whereby men are hindred ia their 
meditating upon God, or their worſhip- 

ping of him. 
Diſſert. 'x. | So EpiGetus , diſcourſing concerning 
5. the work and buſineſs he was deſigned 
to, hath this excellent paſſage: *1f I had 
© been made a Nightingale or a Swan, 1 
*ſhould have employed the time of my 
«life in ſuch a way as is ſuitable to the 
 *'condition of thoſe Creatures ; But be- 
« ing 
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« ing made a Mats, capable of ſerving and 
« worſhipping that God, from whom I 
*had my Being, 'tis but reaſon that I 
« ſhould apply my ſelf to this, as being 
« my proper wo and bufine(s : vive w7 
m3 $90 : * And therefore hereunto will 
«I devote my elf, as bemg the chief 
« employment to which I am ct 


<T am now as to the condition of my 
«* body, lame and old ( faith he in the 
ſame place ) to which he might have ad- 
ded that he was ſickly and deformed; 
and as for his outward quality, he was 
poor and under ſervitude, being a ſlave 
to Epaphroditus, one of the Roemer Cour- 
tiers z which are conditions that uſnally 
expoſe men to repining and diſcontent ; 
and yet he concludes it to be his duty, 
* wholly to devote himſelf to the praiſes 
* and worſhip of that God, who was the 
* Author of his Being. Which upbraids 
ſo many profeſſors of Chniſtiatity, who 
have both more advantages of knowing 
their duty, and greater engagements up- 
on them to exerciſe themſelves in the du- 
ties of Religion. 

There 1s another appoſite Teſtimony to 
this purpoſe in Artoninus. Ev 
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© (faith he ) is defigned for ſome kind $4. 1g; 


«of work. Beaſts and plants, the fun 
cc an 
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*and ſtars; os is apts 71; And what do 


&* you conceive your buſineſs to be ? ſen- 
© ſual pleaſures? Bethink your ſelf alittle 
< better, whether this be ſuitable to your 
© natural ſentiments, to the nobility of 
© your mind, and thoſe excellent faculties 
© with which you are endowed. 

Now 'tis the ufual courſe of men to 
apply themſelves ro that as their chief 
buſineſs, by which their intereſt is moſt 
promoted, and which may moſt conduce 
to that main end which they propoſe to 
themſelves. And can any thing be more 


reaſonable, than for that to be the chief 


buſineſs of a. man's life, which 18 the chief 
end of his Being ? 

3. Religion 1s totum hominis, with re- 
ſpect to the Happineſs and well-being of 
Man. That is properly ſaid to be the 
chief end or Happineſs of a thing, which 
doth raiſe its nature to the utmoſt per- 
feftion of which it is capable, according - 
ro its rank and kind. This js the chief 
end which he ought to propoſe, that a- 
lone wherein his true felicity doth con- 
fiſt, that which doth advance his nature 
fo the utmoſt perfeQion it 1s capable of. 
The chict wood | belonging to a Vegetable 
or Plant, is to grow up to a ſtate of Ma- 
rarity, to continue to Its natural pr_ 
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and to propagate its kind, which is the 
utmoſt perfection that kind of Being is 
capable of. And whereas ſenſitive crea- 
tures, beſides thoſe things which are com- 
mon to them with Plants, have likewiſe 
ſuch faculties, whereby they are able to 
apprehend external objedts, and to re- 
ceive pain or pleaſure from them : There- 
fore the Happineſs proper to them, mult 
conſiſt in the perfeCtion of theſe faculties, 
namely, in ſenſible pleaſures, in the en- 
joyment of ſuch things as may be grate- 
ful to their ſenſes. But now Mankind 
( if we allow it to be a diſtin& rank of 
Creatures, ſuperior to Brutes) being en- 
dowed with tuch faculties, whereby 'tis 
made capable of apprehending a Deity, 
and of expeCting a future ſtate after this 
life; It will hence follow, That the pro- 
per happineſs of Man muſt confiſt in the 
perfecting of theſe faculties, namely, it 
. ſuch a ſtate as may reconcile him to the 
Divine favour, arid afford him the beſt 
aſſurance of a bleſſed immortality here- 
after : Which nothing elſe but Religion 
can ſo much as pretend to. 

 ”Tis true indeed, the nature of AMan; 
by reaſon- of thoſe other capacities com- 
mon to him with Plarts and Brut-s, may 
ft2nd in necd of ſeveral other things, ta 
render 
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fortable in this world, as Health, Richer, 
Reputation, Safety, &c. Now herein is the 
great advantage of Religion, that beſides 
the principal work which it doth for us, 
ia ſecuring our future eſtates in the 0- 
ther world, it is likewiſe the moſt effe- 
Ctual means to promote our happineſs in 
this world. 

In my diſcourſe of this I ſhall firſt ſug- 
geſt ſomething more generally, concern- 
ing the nature of our chief end; And 
then deſcend to thoſe particulars,which are 
eſteemed to be the chief ingredients to a 
ſtate of Happineſs. 

Under the {rf of theſe I ſhall ſpeak 
briefly to theſe Three things. 

1. There is a neceſlity that every Man 
who will act rationally ſhould propoſe to 
himſelf ſome chizt ſcope and end. 

2. The chief end' of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt fit 
to. promote the perfeCtion of that thing 
in its rank and kind. 

3. This in rational Beings which are 
capable of it, muſt confiſt 1n a commu» 
nion with, and a conformity unto the 


- chief Good,. and conſequently in being 


religious, 


I. Ther 
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I. There is a neceſſity that every man 
who will a& rationally ſhould propoſe 
to himſelf ſome chief ſcope or end. The 
having of an end, is not ſo much a »10- 
rel duty, which ſuppoſeth a liberty of 
ating, as a natyral principle, like that 
of the deſcent of heavy bodiesz men 
muſt do ſo, nor can they do otherwile. 
Such is the principle of felf-preſervation 
in all things z and this of acting for att 
end, in all rational agents. The moſt looſe 
and profligate wretches that are, do and 
muſt att for an end, even in thoſe very 
courſes, wherein they put the thought 
of their future ſtate and their laſt account 
far from them. The very ſuppreſling and 
hardening themſelves againſt the thought 
of their true end, is in order to their pre- 
ſent peace and quiet, which they do er- 
roneoully ſubſtitute in the room of their 
chiet end. That wherein men are con- 
monly defeCtive, 1s in not exciting the 
thought of their chief end, and not ſufh- 
ciently conſidering and ſtating in their 
own minds, the moſt proper means for 
the attaining of it. There are too many 
in the world that do evregadideav hy Bry; 
live ex tempore, without any particular 
reference to their chick end; being im- 
X 2 merled 
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merſed only in preſent matters,animalie ine 
preterito & futuro, without any regard to 
what is paſt or future; like Ships upon the 
valt Ocean, without any Compaſs or Pilot, 
that do rather wander than travel, being 
carried up and down according as eve- 
ry wind or tide doth drive them. And 
this the Philoſopher doth worthily brand 
with the name of folly 5 Yita ſine propo- 
ſito, flultitie argumentum eſt; * No grea- 
«ter argument of fooliſhneſs, than for a 


- * man not to be fixed upon ſome parti- 


1mm Epi, © cular deſign. Proponamus oportet, firem 
85. ſummi boni, ad quem onne faium noſtrun 


Fpiſt.31. 


didimve reſpiciat 5 veluti navigantibus, 
ad ſildus aliquod dirigendus eſt curſus, faith 
the ſame Author. © There ought always 
*to be ſome particular ſcope and mark 
© propoſed, as the main end and drift of 
«all our aftions, as the ſtar by which 
«we are to be guided in our voyage. 
Non diſponet ſingula, niſt cni jam vite ſue 
ſumma propoſuta eſt. Twill be a hard mat- 
«ter to proportion out particulars, till 
*©we know what is the main ſum. This 
is the true ground of the common 
miſtakes amonglt men, whilſt they deli- 
berate concerning the ſeveral parts of 
their lives, but neglect the ſtating of what 

ſhould 
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ſhould be the main deſign of the whole. 


He that intends to ſhoot at any thing, ' 


muſt ſo manage the whole aCtion, in le- 
velling his arrow, and regulating his hands, 
and exerting his ſtrength ſo as may be 
molt advantageous for hitting the mark. 
As the efficient is in natural, 1o is the 
end amongſt moral cauſes, of principal 
efficacy. *'Tis this which is the chief rule 
of all our aftions. And therefore there 
is a neceſlity that ſome end be propoſed 
and fix'd upon. 

2. The chief end of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt 
fit /to promote the perfeftion of that 
thing in its rank and kind. Any thing 
that is ſhort of this, may be a means, 
or a ſubordinate end 3; but cannot be 
the chief and ultimate end, if there 
be any thing defireable beyond it 3 
TSacs Riv 8s Tageyaoulus undiyes Ir por uhuurde, 
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ſaith Ariſtotle; That is truly the chief Mz. 26- 


end, which is deſired for it ſelf z whic 
being once obtained, we want no more ; 


* That which doth fatiate and fill up the 


ral, lib. 2. 
h Cap. 2. 


* delires. Hee nihil vacare patitur loci, FpiÞt. 74. 


totum animum tenet , deſ(derium omninne 
tollit,ſola ſatis eſt, (faith Seneca). In briek, 
tis that ſtate, wherein a thing enjoys all 
RX 3 that 
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that good that 'tis capable of, and which 
is molt ſuitable to its nature. 

3. This in rational Creatures muſt con- 
fiſt, in a communion with, and a confor- 
mity to the ſupreme good; and conſe- 
quently, in being religious. Which is the 
meaning of thole Scripture-expreſſions, 


' of walking with God, and as becomes the 


ſons of the Moſt High: being followers of 
him holy as he is holy: being made par- 
takers of a divine nature. And to this 
the Philoſophers do likewiſe conſent. This 
is the meaning of that ſpeech in Pytha- 
goras, TAG  ipolurt bg, © Every mans 
chicf end ſhould be a reſemblance to 
God, a being made like to the Deity. 
So Plato and EpiFetns will have it to con- 
fiſt in following of God, Tia&  iniva bg. 
And another, imitari quem colis, in 1mi- 
tating him whom we- worſhip. So Sere- 
ca, Summum bonum eſt, quod honeſtum 
eſt, & quod magis admirere, ſolum bo- 
nun eſt quod honeſium eſt. Not only the 
chief, but the only good doth conſiſt, in 
what is honeſt and virtuous. Now the 
fruition of God cannot conſiſt in any ex- 
ternal union or contaCt of our ſouls with 
the Deity, which Spirits are not capable: 
of z nar iq any meer ſpeculation, or in- 


tellectual 
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telletual gazing upon his excellencies : 
But in ſuch an influence, whereby he 
doth communicate to us, ſuch divine qua- 
lities, as will exalt our faculties beyond 
their natural ſtate, and bring them into an 
aſſimilation and conformity to the moſt 
perfe&t 1dea of Goodneſs, together with an 
inward ſenſation of the ettetts of this 1a 
our ſelves. 


Having thus diſpatched what I had to 
ſuggeſt concerning the nature of Happi- 
nels in gereral, I proceed to ſpeak to ſuch 
particulars, as are eſteemed to be the moſt 
uſual ingredients into ſuch a (tate, and 
which do conduce to the compleating of 
it : whether they concern 
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" [Our preſent condition in this world 3 


either our 
(External well-farez conſiſting in 
(1. Health. 
2. Liberty, Safety, Quiet. 
2. Poſſetſions ; with reſpe(t either 
to the ſufficiency of them, for 
anſwering our neceſſities; which 
is called Riches or Profit : Or 


| 
| to 


4- The Delight or Satisfaction we 
receive in'theſe enjoyments, in 
the uſe and ſuitableneſs of the 
| things we poſſeſs ; which 1s cal- 
led Pleaſure. 
l5. The Eſteem 'which we haye a- 
mong(t good men, whereby we 
are rendered acceptable and 
uſeful to others; ſtyled Honour 
or Reputation. 
Internal well-fare, or the happineſs of 
our minds; which doth conſiſt 
in theſe two things. 


ing of our faculties to their 
proper function. 


| | | 1. The due regulating and exalt- 


| 2, The Peace, Joy, Contentment, 

conſequent thereupon. 
| The happineſs of our future (tate. This 
doth conſiſt in ſuch a fruition of the 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme good , as our fouls are ca- 
pable of; and muſt depend upon ſuch 
courſes, as can afford us the moſt 
rational aſſurance of bleſſedneſs and 
glory hereafter. 


Now I ſhall endeavour to make it out 
by plain reaſon , that the Happineſs of 
our condition, in all theſe reſpects, doth 
depend upon Religion. And that not on- 
ly zzorally, upon account of that reward, 
which virtuous ations do entitle a man 
unto, from a juſt and wiſe providence; 
but naturally alſo, by reaſon of that phy- 
fecal efficacy which the duties of Religi- 
on have, to procure for us all thoſe things 
wherein our temporal happineſs conſiſts ; 
to promote the well-fare, not only of par- 
tieular perſons, but of publick Commu- 
nities of Mankind in general, and of the 
whole Univerſe. 
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CHAP. II. 


How Religion conduces to our pre- 
ſeat Happineſs m this world : 
And firſt to the happineſs of the 
Outward man. 1. 1r reſpe of 
Health, 


Nd becauſe theſe things I have men- 
tioned, ( eſpecially thoſe of them 
which concern our external happineſs in 
this world )) are the great aims and de- 
ſigns, by which the generality of men are 
chiefly ſwayed in their ations; and there- 
fore like to prove very powerful motives 
to make men religious, if they could be 
once effectually perſwaded, that Religion 
15 the moſt proper means for the attain- 
ing of theſe things: I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to make out this truth, by the 
plaineft and moſt convincing evidence 
that may be. And the rather becauſe in 
fuch kind of aſſertions, as are beſides the 
common opinion , and ſeem paradoxes, 


- men will be apt to be jealous of their 


being impoſed upon by ſome kind of So- 
phiſm or Fallacy. Ia 
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In order to this, I ſhall obſerve this 
method : Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate 
and define the nature of theſe things, and 
to ſhew wherein the true notion of them 
doth conſiſt. And then- proceed to the 
proof of this propoſition, That Religion 
1s the moſt proper means to procure and 
promote theſe ends. And beſides the e- 
vidence to this purpoſe, from the con- 
current opinions of wile men, in ſeveral 
ages 3 I ſhall likewiſe make them out both 
by reaſon, and by experience, which are 
all the kind of arguments that ſuch mat- 
ters are capable of. 

Oaly TI muſt premiſe one Caution ; that 
when I fay Religion is the cauſe of theſe 
things, the meaning is not, that it is (6 
neceſſary and fo infallible a cauſe, as can 
never fail of its effeft. This would not 
be conſiſtent with our dependent condi- 
tion, there being nothing in this world 
ſo much under the power of humane en- 
deavours, but that the providence of God 
may interpoſe for the diſappointment. of 
it, To whom it muſt be left, to make 
what reſcrved caſes he pleaſes from the 
ordinary courſe of things. But though 
It be not an infelible cauſe, yet is it ſuch 
a cauſe as doth generally a ini 73 wand, 
produce its effect: And all mankind do 
x think 
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think it a ſufficient inducement, to ap- 
ply their endeavours unto ſuch courſes 
for the procuring of any thing, as are the 
beſt means to be had, and do for the 
molt part effe&t the ends they are de- 
ſigned for. 

This being premiſed, I doubt not but 
to offer ſuch arguments for the proof of 
theſe things, as ſhall be ſufficient for the 
conviction of any man who will but un- 
derſtand and conſider them. 

[ begin with the Firſt. The wellfare 
of our preſent condition in reſpett of- our 
ontward-man doth depend upon Religion. 

Firſt, Religion is the beſt means for 
Health. By Health I mcan ſuch a con- 
ſtitution of our bodies, whereby our 
members and faculties are inabled for the 
due performance of their natural fun&ti- 
ons, and freed from pain; 'tis properly 
oppoſed to ſickneſs or Difeaſe. | As for 
the infirmities of old age, theſe are fo 
eſſential to all living creatures, ſo ne- 
ceſlarily ſpring from the very principles 
of our natures, that though they may be 
{ſomewhat leſſened and alleviated, yet 
are they not capable of any complete re- 


 medy. 


This blefling of Health is ſo neceſlary 


to our well-beings in this world, that 


with- 
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without it, we cannot enjoy any thing 
elſe, no not our own ſelves; infomuch 
that men do, and may juſtly put a great 
value upon it, and are willing to purchaſe 
it at any rate. And therefore toall ſuch, 
this conſideration muſt needs be a very 

werfaul motive. 

Now I ſhall make it plain that this 
doth depend upon Religion 


1. Morally, By reaſon of thoſe bleſſings 
of this kind, which by the light of nature 
men may reaſonably expect from the good- 
neſs of God, upon the obſervance of his 
laws; beſides the ſeveral aſſertions and 
promiſes in Scripture to this purpoſe, 
where ſin is often repreſented as the me- 
ritorious cauſe of fickneſs, and diſeaſes 


are often threatned, and accordingly 
inflited as the due rewards of fin: 


Morally. 
Naturally. 
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And on the other fide, upon mens obs- Deur. 28. 


ſerving the duties of Religion, God pro- 


61, 


miſes to take away ſickneſs from the midſt Exad. 23. 


of them, to beltow upon them health 
and length of days. The fear of the Lord 
and departing from evil, ſhall be health 
to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones. 
Prov. 
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Prov. 4- Prov. 3. 7, 8. Prov. 11. 19. As righteouſ- 
th. 58. 8, 2&5 tendeth to life, ſo he that purſueth 


evil, purſueth it to bis own death. Chap. 
2.22, The wicked ſhall be cut off from 
the earth, and the tranſgreſſours ſhall be 
rooted out of it. 

2, Religion is the #atural cauſe of 
health, which may appear upon this two- 
fold reaſon ; becauſe it doth remove thoſe 
things that will hinder it, and doth pro- 
mote ſuch things as will help it, * 

I. It doth removere prohibens, it 1s apt 
to prevent and remove ſuch things as are 

the great impediments of our health. No- 
' thing is more evident, than that there 
are ſeveral vices which have a phyſical 
efficacy in the producing of diſeaſes, as 
all kind of intemperance of body, all in- 
ordinate paſſions of mind; to one of 
which, the greateſt part of the ſickneſs 
amongſt men may be aſcribed ; and con- 
ſequently the virtues oppoſite to theſe, 
Temperance, Sobriety, Moderation, mult 
needs have a natural cauſality for the 
hindring of theſe diſeaſes. 'Tis by Reli- 
gion that men are inabled to prevent all 
ſuch exceſles as are prejudicial to nature, 
to repreſs all fuch violent tranſports of 
paſhon, Hatred, Anger, Fear, Sorrow, 
Envy, Oc. as are in themſelves very per- 

nicious 
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nicious to our bodily health, and by that 
violent commotion, which they are apt 
to put the humours into, do ſometimes 
cauſe preſent ſickneſs, and always lay in 
us the ſeeds of future Diſeaſes. 

2, It doth promovere adjurvans, pro- 
mote all ſuch things as may molt effefually 
conduce to the improving of our health ; 
by obliging us upon the account of duty 
and conſcience, to a careful obſervance 
of the moſt proper means to this end : 
Keeping us within due bounds in our 
eating , drinking, exerciſe; preſerving 
our minds in an equal frame of ſerenit 
and calmneſs ; ſupporting our ſpirits wich 
conteatation and cheartulneſs under e- 
very ſtate of life; ſo that nothing can 
be more true than that of Solowor, That 
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A cheerful mind doth good like a medi- Prov. 17. 


cine, and makes a healthy countenance; 
whereas heavineſs and cares will break 
mans ſpirit and make it ſtoop. 

I know there are other means to be 
made uſe of in order to the procuring 
of health, various kinds of Medicaments 
to be applyed by the art of Phylick, ac- 
cording as. the nature of ſeveral diſeaſes 
ſhall require, which Religion doth oblige 
a man not to neglect: But yet this I 
think may be truely ſaid, That _ 
who 
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who are moſt expert in the profeſſion 
of Phyfick, are not able to preſcribe any 
Catholicon, which ſhall more effettually 
operate, both by way of prevention and 
cure, than the obſervance of thoſe duties 
which Religion and virtue do oblige us 
unto. 

Nor is this true only in Theary and 
Speculation, but it may appear to be fo 
upon common experience, to which I 
ſhall appeal for the further confirmation 
of it. What kind of perſons are thoſe 
who enjoy the beſt ſtate of health and 
the longeſt lives? Are they not ſuch ge- 
nerally who are moſt ſober and regular 
in their converſations, molt temperate 
as to their bodies, moft free from all 
kind of inordinate paſſions, fierceneſs, 
anxiety, cares as to their minds? *Tis 
ſaid of Moſer, that though he were ex- 

, Jet his eye was not dim, nov 
was his natural force abated. Which 
(ompage other cauſes) may be aſcribed 
to thoſe eminent virtues he was endow- 
ed with, the temperance of his body, and 
meekneſs of his ſrt, That beloved Dj- 
ſciple whoſe thoughts and writings ſeen 


_ to be wholly taken up with the Divine 


virtue of Love, is upon account of this 
temper of his mind, thought to haye en- 
joyed 
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pes a more vigorous old age than any 


the reſt: Such a power is there in 


Religion, though not, wholly to prevent 


the infirmities of old. age, yet in a great 
meaſure to alleviate and abate them. 

And va the other (ide, if we conſult 
experience; Who are the men moſt ob- 
noxious; to diſeaſes ? are they not ſuch 

erally as are moſt vicious in their 
wes? moſt given to ſurfeits, debauche- 
ries and lewdneſs, whereby they do fo 
far- inflqme. their blood and walt their 
ſpirits, as not to live 'qut; half theix; days: 
Infomuch that no man of ordinary pru- 
dence; who is to take a Leaſe for lives; 
will be cqatent (if he can well avoid it) 
to chuſe ſuch-a ane whom he: knows to 
be vicious and intemperate. 

But theſe things 'are ſo obvious to 
common | experience, that I need. not 
enlarge upon them: Only I would not 
be miſtaken. I do not fay that none of 
thoſe are Religious, who are liable to 
diſcaſes , (and, are taken away in their 
younger yearsz or that all ſuch. are reli- 

ious, | who. arc free from diſeaſes, and 
ve: to old age, Some may be naturally 
of {9 tender and brittle a make, - that ,6- 
_ blow will break then; others 
of fo tough and an. a conſtitution; — 
to 
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to hold out againſt many batteries and 
aſſaults; and yet neither of theſe to be 
aſcribed, either to the vices of the one, 
or the virtues of the other, but do ra- 
ther belong to their condition and tem» 
per, which being natural, and not falling 
under the choice of our wills, is not 
= capable of any moral good or 
evil. 

Beſides, there ought allowance to be 
made (as I faid before) for ſuch ex- 
empt caſes, as ſhall ſcem good to the 
providence of God in the government 
of humane affairs. Some good men 
may be taken away from the evil to 
come, others may be exerciſed with di- 
ſeaſes in their bodies - for the cure of 
their minds, or to make their patience 
and courage exemplary tt others. And 
ſome that are good men for the main, 


may yet by their own careleſneſs in u- 
* fing the fitteſt means for the preſerva- 


tion of their kealth, expoſe themſelves to 
fickneſs ; none of which can be any 
prejudice to the thing I have been pro- 
ving. This being that which 'I affirm, 
that ſo far as the infirmities of our na- 
tural tempers are capable of remedy by 
any thing in our power, It is the ob- 
ſervance 
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ſervance of the duties of Religion, that 
doth for the moſt part and generally 
prove the moſt effettual means to this 
—_— Which is all I ſhall fay to 

he frſ# thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, 
concerning the health of oar bodies; 


j 
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to hold out againſt many batteries and 
aſſaults z and yet neither of theſe to be 
aſcribed, either to the vices of the one, 
or the virtues of the other, but do ra- 
ther belong to their condition and tems 
per, which being natural, and not falling 
under the choice of our wills, is not 
_— capable of any moral good or 
evil. 

Beſides, there ought allowance to be, 
made (as 1 faid before) for ſuch 4 
empt caſes, as ſhall ſcem good to 
providence of God in the govern 
of humane affairs. Some good 
may be taken away from the evi 


ſeaſes in their bodies - for the cure 
their minds, or to make their patienc 
and courage exemplary tt others. And 
ſome that are good men for the main, 
may yet by their own carelelneſs in u- 
ſing the fitteſt means for the preſerva- 
tion of their kealth, expoſe themſelves to 
fickneſs ; none of which can be any 
prejudice to the thing I have been pro- 
ving. This being that which 'I affirm, 
that ſo far as the infirmities of our na- 
tural tempers are capable of remedy by 
any thing in our power, It is the ob- 
ſervance 
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ſervance of the duties of Religion, that 

doth for the moſt part and generally 

prove the moſt effettual means to this 
rpoſe. Which is all I ſhall fay to 

the frſs thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, 

concerning the health of oar bodies; 
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CHAP. 1. 
How Religion conduces to the hap- 


pineſs of the outward man, in 
reſpec} of Liberty, Safety, and 
Quiet. 


Econdly, Religion is the moſt proper 
-) means to procure our external ſafety, 
liberty, quiet. 

By ſafety, I mean a freedom from thoſe 
common dangers and miſchiefs which o- 
thers are expoſed to. 

By /iberty, the being at our own diſ- 
polal, and not under bondage, reſtraint, 
impriſonment. 

By quiet, an exemption from thoſe ma- 
ny moleſtations and troubles by reaſon 
of diſappointments, enmity, contentions, 
whereby the conditions of ſome men are 
rendered very burdenſome and uncom- 
fortable. 

____ I put theſe things together, becauſe of 
their near affinity to one another. 

Now Religion is both the moral and 
the natural cauſe of theſe things. 

1. 'Tis 


Chap.3. Of Natural Religion. 
I. 'Tis the zvorel cauſe of them, upon 


account of that divine proteQion and 
aſſiſtance, which the light of nature will 


aſſure us we are intituled unto in the do- 


ing of our dutics; beſides the many afler- 
tions and promiſes in Scripture to this 
purpoſe ; of being protected in our ways, 


and ſecured in times of danger. If you will Lev.25.18 


heep my ſtatutes, ye ſhall dwell in the land 


in ſafety. Whoſo hearkeneth to me ſhall Prov.1.33 


dwell ſafely, and ſball be quiet from the 


ſear of evil. There ſhall no evil happen to Prov. 12. 
21. 
Pſal.34. 17 


the juſt, but the wicked ſhall be filled with 
miſchief. The Lord delivers the righteous 
ont of all their troubles. When a mans ways 
oe br Lord, he will make his enemies to 
be at peace with him. 

2. 'Tis the natural cauſe of theſe bleſ- 
ſings, by preventing or removing all ſuch 
things, whereby the contrary evils are 
occalioned. The moſt uſual and general 
cauſe of mens ſufferings, is from the neg- 
lect of their duty, and the violations 
of law; they are obnoxious to the pu- 
niſhments ot baniſhment, impriſonment, 
loſs of goods, or of life, upon the account 


of ſome illegal irreligious a&ts, murder, - 


theft, ſedition, injuring of others, need- 
lels contentions, medling in other mens 


affairs where they are not concerned. 'Tis - 


Y 3 ob- 
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obſervable, that in the legal form of in- 
diting men for crimes,our Law doth aſcribe 
their guilt to their want of Religion, their 
not having the fear of God before their 
eyes, which doth diſpoſe them to com- 
mit ſach aGts as makes them obnoxious 
to legal puniſhment. - Now nothing can 
ſo efteQually prevent ſuch things as Re- 
ligion. This will teach men to obey laws, 
and ſubmit to government : This will 
keep them within the bounds of their 
_ duty, both towards God and man : This 
will remove all thoſe dividing principles, 
of ſelfiſhneſs, and pride, and covetouſ- 
neſs; It will teach them charity and meek- 
neſs and forbearance, to ſtudy publick 
peace and common good, to be generous 
and large in their well-wiſhing and their 
well-doing : Which are the moſt proper 
means to provide for our own quiet and 
ſafety. | 

And the truth of this may be evident 
likewiſe from common experience z by 
which it will appear, that for the gene- 
ral, no kind of men do enjoy ſo much ey- 
ternal peace and freedom and ſafety , as 
thoſe that are truly religious. The Apoſtle 
ſeems to appeal to that common notion 
in the minds of all men, conceraing the 
ſafety belonging to innocence, when he 
puts 
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puts it by way of queſtion, who is he that 

will harm you, if you be followers of that 
which is good o__ , that 'tis a thing 
generally known and taken notice of, that 

there is a kind of natural reverence and 

awe amongſt the worſt of men, towards 

ſuch as are innocent and virtuous. 

And on the other {ide no men do in- 
cur {ſo many hazards, moleſtations, con- 
tentions, as thoſe that are vicious; what 
from their violations of law, their need- 
leſs provocations- of thoſe they converſe 
with, being ſcarce ever free from danger 
and trouble; which the Wiſe-man ſeems 
to appeal to, as a thing evident from ex- 

erience, in thoſe ſhort queſtions which 
ke propoſes ; Who hath wo ? who hath ſor- Prov. 24. 
row ? who hath contentions £ who hath ef 
bablings 8 who hath wounds without cauſe 
who hath my of eyes? "Tis particu- 
larly ſpoken of the drunkard, but 'tis 
proportionably true of other vices like- 
wile. 

There is one objeCtion that lyes very 
obvious againſt what [ have been proving z 
and that 1s from thoſe Scriptures where 
tis ſaid, that whoever will live godly in 
Corife eſe muſt ſuffer perſecution, and 
that the world ſbould hate them ; beſides 
what may be alledged from common expe- 

Y 4 rience 
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ſufferings of ſome that are good men. 
To this two things may be ſaid by way 
of anſwer. 
1. Every thing is not perſecution for 
Religion, which men may be apt to ſtyle 


' ſo. Some perſons who for the main may 


be truly religious, may yet by their own 
follies and imprudence, expoſe themſelves 
'to needleſs ſufferings. And in ſuch caſes, 
Religion is not to be charged as being 
the cauſe of their ſuffering, but their de- 
fe in it, and miſtakes about tt. 

2. There may be ( as was faid before ) 
ſome exempt caſes from the general rule, 
and ſuch muſt thoſe "be granted to be, 
which concern times of nerfichihia z when 
Religion will be ſo far from proteCt» 
ing a man, that it will rather expoſe him 
to danger and ſufferings. And ſuch were 
thoſe primitive times to which theſe Scrip- 
tures do refer, when it ſeemed good to 
divine providence, to make uſe of this 
as one means for the propagating of Chri- 
ſtianity in the world, namely, by the ſuf 
fering of thoſe that profeſſed it. And in 
ſueh caſes, when men are perſecuted pro- 
perly upon the account of Religion, God 
doth uſually compenſate their outward 
ſufterings with ſome inward advantage, 

4 fo ſup- 
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rience to this purpoſe, concerning the ' 


as* 
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ſupplying them with ſuch patience and 
courage, as will ſapport them with joy 
and comfort in their ſuftering for that 
which is = 6 It muſt withall 
be granted, that Seriptares are 
equally applicable to tick times = 
places, when and where the true Religi- 
on is publickly profeſſed and encouraged, 
when Kings are nurſing fathers, and Queens 
marſing mothers to the Church ; becauſe 
in fach times and places, the - profeſſioa 
of Religion will be to far: from hindering, 
that it will rather promote a mans fecu- 
lar advantage. 


Fo ——— — — 
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CHAP. IV. th 


How Religion conduces to the hap. 
pineſs of the outward man in 


reſpe&# of Riches. 


Hirdly, as to our Eſtates and Poſſeſli- 

ons, I ſhall ſhew that Religion is ths 
cauſe of Riches. In order to the proof of 
this, the firſt thing to be enquired into, 
1s, what is the true nature of wealth or 
riehes, and wherein it may properly be 
faid to conſiſt.” And here it is to be no- 
ted, that the word Riches is capable of 


, - 2 twofold ſenſe, 


Abſolute, 


Relative. 


I. In the more abſolute ſenſe, it may 
be defin'd to confiſt in ſuch a meaſure of 
eſtate as may be ſufficient for a mans oc- 
caſions and conveniencies 3 when his pol- 
ſeſſions are fo proportioned, as may fully 
anſwer all the neceſlitics of his condition, 
and afford him a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
according to his quality, the ſtation 
where- 
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wherein he is placed, In which ſenſe men 
of all ranks and. degrees are capable of 
being rich. A Husbandman, or an ordi- 
nary Tradesman may be as truly ſtyled a 
rich man, as he that is a Gentleman, or 
a Lord, or a King. Though perhaps what 
' theſe can very well afford to _ 
upon their diverſions, be more a 
the eſtate and poſſeſſions which the other 
can pretend to. And upon this ground 
it is, that all men will grant, one perſon 
to be as truly /zberal in giving but a pex- 
#y, Or a poor mite, as another 1n givi 

a hundred pounds, becauſe theſe things 
are to be meaſured by the different con- 
ditions of the givers : And a man may as 
well be rich with a /ittle, as liberel with 
a little. 

2. In the more relative ſenſe, Riches 
may be deſcribed to conſiſt in the having 
of large Poſlefſions, when a mans Eſtate 
and Revenue is of ſuch a proportion as 
1s commonly eſteemed Great ; whether 
with relation to the p—_—y_ of other 
men, and fo only thole at the upper end 
of the world arc capable of being count- 
ed rich; or elſe with reſpe& to others of 
the ſame rank and order, and fo all ſach 
are counted rich, -who do in their poſ- 
ſeſſions exceed the, common fort of thoſe 
that 
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that are of the ſame rank with them; this 
kind of wealth conſiſting properly in com- 
pariſon 2: There being not any one deter- 
minate iſm, - or proportion of revenue; 
to which the name of riches may be 
propriated, but that it may be as much 
below the occaſions of fome perſons, as it 
1s above the condition 'of others who yet 
live plentifully, oh 
Now the firſt of theſe is the only pro- 
per notion of Riches , becauſe this alone 
19 agreeable to the chief .end of wealth, 
which 1s to free us from want and necefli- 
oQ And the other may be rather ſtyled, 
e being proprietour of great pofſeſii- 
ons, the mecr having of which cannot 
denommate one a truly rich man for this 
plain reaſon; becauſe though ſuch poſſeſli- 
ons be in themſelves great, yet they may 
not be ſufficient to free the owner of them 
from want and poverty, whether in re- 
ſpe&t to his real or imaginary occaſions 
for more: And that is not Riches which 
cannot free a man from being poor. And 
want of neceſfaries, is as truly poverty 
in him that hath much, ns in him that 
hath but a little. He that in any one con- 
dition of life, hath enough to anſwer all 
his convemences, ſuch a man is more truly 
rich than'he whoſe revenue is a thouſand 
times 
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times greater, if it be not equal cither to 
his occaſions, or to his mind. 

Now when 1t is faid, that Religion is 
the cauſe of Riches, the meaning of this 
cannot reaſonably be underſtood of Riches 
in the ſecond ſenſe, as if he that were 
religious ſhould he thereby advanced, to 
the greateſt poſſeſſions that any man elſe 
doth enjoy, from the condition of a Peas 
ſant, or a Tradesman to that of a Prince, 
Becauſe this would no more conſiſt with 
thoſe ſeyeral degrees and ſubordinations 
required to the order of the Univerſe, 
than it would for every common Souldjex 
ta be a General,or every private man to be 
a King. But the meaning of this propolitt. 
on.muſt be, that pre 4's will be a means 
to ſupply a man with ſuch a ſufficiency as 
may denominate him rich and to free 
him from. ſuch neceflities , whether re 
or imaginary, as. others of his rank an 
ſtation are hable unto. | | 

So that by 'what hath been ſaid, it may 
appear, that the true notion of Riches 
doth comprehend under .it theſe two 
things. 

1. A ſufficiency for a mans occaſions 
and conveniencies. 

2. An acquieſcence of mind, in ſomuch 
as is in it ſelf really ſufficient, and _ 
wi 
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will appear to be ſo, ſuppoſing a man to 
judg according to right reaſon. 

And that this is not a meer faricy. or 
notion, but the molt proper ſenſe of the 
word Riches, wherein all mankind have 
agreed, may be made very evident. 

Concermag the firſ# of theſe there cant 
be no colour of doubt, All the ſcruple 
will be concerning the ſecond; Whether 
that be neceſſary to make 4 man rich: 
And to this the Philoſophers do generally 
atteſt, Ariſtotle in particular,- doth affirm 
that the true nature of Riches doth con- 
fiſt in the contented uſe and enjoyment 
of the things we have, rather than in'the 
poſſeſſion of them. Thoſe that out of pe« 
nuriouſneſs can ſcarce afford themſelves 
the ordinary conveniences of life out of 
their Jarge poſſeſſions, have been always acs 
counted poor ; nay, he that cannot ufe and 
enjoy the things he doth- poſleſs, ny 
upon this account be faid-to be of 
others the moſt indigent, becatſe ſach a 
one doth truly want the things he hath, 
as well as thoſe he hath not, | 

That man who is not content with what 
is in it (elf ſufficient for his condition, 
neither is rich, nor ever will be ſo; be& 
cauſe there can be no other reat limits 
to his deſires, but that - of ſufficiency 
what» 
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whatever is beyond this, being bound« 


lefs'and infinite. And though men may - 


eaſe them(clves with an imagination,that 
tes had but ſuch an eddirton to their 
Eſtates, ' they ſhould then think they had 
enough 3 yet that is but a meer imaginati- 
on, there beingnoreal cauſe, why they 
ſhould be more ſatisfied then, than they 
are now. 

He that is in ſuch a condition as doth 
place him above contempt, and below 
envy, cannot by. any enlargement of his 
fortune be made really more rich, or more 
happy than he is. And he is not a wiſe 
man, if he do not think ſoz nor is he in 
this either wiſe or worthy if he be fo far 
ſolicitous as to part with his 1i , 
though it be but 1n ſome little ſervilities 
for the encreafing of his Eſtate. 

Theſe things being premiſed, it may be 
made- very evident, - that the 'defiga of 
being-traly rich; that is, of having _ 
and: being-contented, will be molt effe- 
Qually promoted by Religionz and that 
both: Morally and Naturally. 

7. Moralh, upon-which account this is 
by' the Philoſophers owned to be one of 
the. rewards belonging to virtue; good 
men only having a Moral title to wealth 
upon account of fitneſs and deſert. There 
are 
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are many aſſertions and promiſes in Serip» 


ture to this purpole, of being proſpered 
in our ffores and lebours, and of thict 


t, Plal.34.10 we ſet our hands unto, of lacking nothing 


that is good for us. 'Tis this that muſt intitle 
us to the bleſſing of God, and 'tis #he 
bleſſng of God that maketh rich. Sote- 


mon ing of Religion under the name 


Prov.y. 16 Of Wiſdom , faith , that in her left hand 


C.7.8, 18 


gre riches, durable riches, that (he cauſes 


""* thoſe that love her to inherit ſubſtance, 


and doth fl} their treaſures. And the 
Apaſile tells us, that Godlineſs hath the 


promiſes of this life. 


2. Religion is a zateral cauſe of riches, 
with reference to thoſe two chief ingre- 
dients required to ſuch a ſtate; namely, 
the ſupplyitng of us with a plentiful fuſh. 
ciency as to. our poſſeſſions, and a' fatis- 
faction as to-our minds. | 

1. A ſufficiency as to our eſtates\and 
polleſſions,., There are but theſe two ways 
that can contribute to the _—_— of 
mens. polleſlions, namely, the Art of get- 
ting and of keepirg. 'Now Religian /is.an 
advantage to men 1n: both theſe reſpetts. 
Nothing can be more evident than- that 
there are many virtues Which upon: theſe 
accounts : have a natural tendency to the 
increaling'of mens eſtates, as diligence in 
our 
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our callings, The diligent hand maketh 
rich; heedfulneſs to improve all fitting 
opportunities, of providing for our ſelves 
_ families, being. provident in_ our 
expences, keeping. within the bounds ,of 
our incorie, not running out into need- 
leſs debts: In brief, all the lawful arts 
of gain and good husbandry, as to the. 


exerciſe of them, are founded in the 


virtues which Religion teaches. _.., 
On. the contrary it is plain, that thers 
are many kind of fins, which have a djs, 
re& natural cfticacy tor the impoveriſhs, 
0g of men: As all kind of ſenſuality, 
and voluptuouſaeſs, idlenels, prodigality, 
pride, envy, revenge, &&e. of all which 
may be ſaid what Solomon ſays of -one 
of them, that they brivg a man to 4 
morſel of bread, and clothe him with 
raggs. | | | 
2.. And as for the ſecond requiſite to 
riches, ſatisfattion of mind with our con+ 
ditions, and a free uſe of the things we 
enjoy. This is the property of Religion, 
that it can inable a man to be contend 
with his eſtate, and to live comfortably 
without ſuch things as others know not 
bow to want, And the ability of being 
content with a little, may be m;;eh more 
truely called riches, than the having of 
much, 
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much, without being ſatisfied therewith. 


'Tis better to be in health with a mo- 
derate appetite, than to be continually 
eating and drinking under the diſeaſe of 
a voracious appetite or a. Dropſy : And 
in this ſenſe, A little that the righteows 


godly. 

But "this may appear likewiſe from ex- 
perience. Let any man impartially con- 
fider, what kind of perſons thoſe are a- 
mong(t the lity of men, who in 
their ſeveral degrees and orders are count- 
ed moſt able, and moſt wealthy, and it 
will appear that they are ſuch as are 
moſt ſerious in the matter of Religion, 
moſt diligent in their callings, moſt juſt 
and honeſt in their dealings, moſt regu- 
lar and ſober in their converſations, moſt 
liberal towards any good 'work 3 upon 
which account it is, that ſuch places, 
where men have the opportunity of be- 
ing inſtructed in, and excited to the Du- 
ties of Religion, do thereupon thrive and 
Aouriſh moſt; it being one property of 
Religion to civilize men, and make 
them more inquiſitive 1n learning ,. and 
more diligent 1n praiſing their ſeveral 
profeſſions, 


And 
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And as for contentment of mind, this 
being in it ſelf a virtue as well as a pri- 
viledg, it is not to be attained but up- 
on the account of Religion; nor are there 
any that enjoy it, but ſuch as are true- 
ly virtuous. 


There are ſeveral objetions that may 


be made againſt what I have been pro- 
ving. but all of them capable of a plain 
and fatisfattory ſolution. 

1, There are ſome kind of virtues that 
ſeem to have a contrary tendencyz as 
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charity to thoſe that want, bounty and ' 


liberality to any good work, which in 


| Ethic. 
Ariſtotles judgment is ſcarce conſiſtent gb 


with growing rich. 

By that ſaying of Ariſtotle, riay be 
meant riches in the ſecond ſenſe, as it 
denotes large poſſeſhons, which this vit+ 
tue of liberality doth not naturally pro- 
mote z but it may very well confiſt with 
riches in the firſt and moſt proper notion 
of it, as it denotes ſ\fficiency for our oc- 
cations 3 and the ability of contributing 
in ſome ptoportion, towards any worthy 


and charitable work, is in the eſteem of 


every good tnan one of thoſe occaſions 
and conveniences required to ſuch a ſuf- 
ficiency, and cannot any more be a pre- 
Jjudice to it, than it would be for a 
L 2 


man 
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man to lay up ſome part of his wealth 
in the ſafeſt place, to lend it out upon 
the beſt intereſt, to part with it for the 
purchaſe of the ſame wk and aſſiſtance 
from others in the like exigencies; to 
lay it out upon his pleafure, with reſpe& 
to that inward comfort and ſatisfaQtion, 
which doth accompany the conſcience of 
doing worthy things. And beſides all 
this, experience will aſſure us, that there 
is a ſecret bleſſhng which doth for the 
moſt part accompany ſuch aCtions ; ſo that 
men grow the richer and not the poorer 
for them: And they that in this kind ſow 
bountifully, do very often, even in this 
world, reap bountiful. 

2. There are ſome kind of vices that 
ſeem to have a tendency to the 'enrich- 
ing of men, as ſraud, extortion, ſordid- 
neſs, all kind of unlawful ways of get- 
ting and keeping an eſtate. But to this 
it may be ſaid, 

I. Theſe vices may tend tothe encrea- 
ſing of mens polleſſions, but not to the 
a. Au of them —_ rich: And 'tis a 
plain argument that . ſuch perſons do not 


think themſelves to have a ſufficiency, 
who can apply themſelves to ſuch wretch- 
ed courſes 


or the getting of more. 


2. 'Tis 
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2. 'Tis commonly ſeen upon experi- 
ence, that there is a ſecret curſe attends 
ſuch praiſes, a canker that eats into ſuch 
in, a hole in the bottom of the bag, 
by which it inſenfibly dreins out and 
walts away. As the Partridg ſitteth upon 
eegs and hatcheth them not , ſo he that 
getteth riches, and not by right, ſhall 
leave them in the midſt of his days, and 
at the end ſhall be a fool. As that filly 
bird doth ſometimes take much needleſs 
care and. pains, in fitting upon and che- 
riſhing ſubventaneous eggs, ſuch as can 
never be fruitful, which ( as Natwreliſts 
obſerve ) that creature is very ſubject 
unto, or as the fecund eggs of that bird 
being laid upon the ground , are many 
times trod upon by paſſengers or wild 
beaſts, after it hath beltowal much pains 
for the hatching of them: So are the 
wicked deſigns of gain often diſappoint- 
ed in the Embryo; and the contrivers of 
them, inſtead of approving themſelves to 
be more wiſe and ſubtile men than others, 
do appear at laſt to be fools. He that 
will carefully obſerve the uſual courſe of 
things in the world, may from his own 
experience find inſtances enough, to con- 
firm thoſe ſayings of the wiſe man; Ttere 
is that ſcattereth, and yet increaſetk, and 
L 3 ther? 
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there is that withboldeth more than is 
cap. 13: meet, but it tendeth to poverty. Wealth 
11,22» gotten by vanity ſhall be diminiſhed. The 
wealth of the ſinner is laid up for the 
cap. 22. juſt. He that oppreſſeth the poor to in- 
1% creaſe his riches, ſhall ſurely come to want. 
cap. 28.8, He that by unjuſt gain increaſeth bis ſub= 
ſtance, ſhall gather it for him that will 

pity the poor. 

3. There are ſome good men that are 

Jam, 2. s, PO9r. And 'tis ſaid that God hath cho- 
Jen the poor of this world, to receive the 
Goſpel and to be rich in faith. To this 
It may be ſaid, 

I. The providence of God may fo or- 
der it ſometimes, as to reduce good men 
to great exigencies, to wander up and 
down in ſheepskins and goatckins , being 
deititute, affiifted, tormented. But then 
theſe are ſuch particular exempt caſes, as 
are not ſuitable to the molt uſual and gene- 
ral courſe of things. And beſides, ſuch 
as are good men, may ſometimes be de- 

| fetive 1n ſeveral of thole duties which 

# Religion doth oblige them to, diligence, 
caution, &c. And the poverty of ſuch 
may juſtly be aſcribed to their defeCt in 

Religion. 

2. As for that ſcripture that God hath 
choſen the poor in this world, It is not 
ro 
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to be underſtood in the more abſolute 
ſenſe, for ſuch as want neceſlaries, becauſe 
tis plain from other Texts,that though ſome 
of the primitive believers, were by rea- 
ſon of the perſecution of thoſe times re- 
duced togreat exigencies z.yet the geneta- 
lity .of the reſt were . very liberal in 
their contributions towards them. But 
it muſt be underſtood ' in © the relative 
ſence , concerning ſuch as might be 'ſty- 
led comparatively poor, ( i.e. ) ſuch as 
are of a lower rank and meaner condi- 
tion than others, and conſequently had 
leſs temptation to corrupt and ſeduce 
them, than thoſe that did more abound 
in theſe earthly things. 
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CHAP. V. 


How Religion conduces to the hap- 


' pineſs of the outward man in 

reſpe& of Pleaſure ; or the chear- 

ful enjoyment of outward blef. 
| ſongs. 


9th, Religion is the moſt proper 


L means to promote the intereſt of 
Pleaſure. | 

In the handling of this, I ſhall firft en- 
deavour to ſtate the true nature of Plea- 
ſare, and to ſhew what is the molt pro- 
per notion of it. Now Pleaſure doth con- 
liſt in that ſatisfaftion which we receive 
in the uſe and enjoyment of the things 
we polleſs. It is founded in a ſuitableneſs 
and congruity betwixt the faculty and 
the object. Thoſe are called pleaſant taſtes 
and ſmells, which are apt to excite ſuch 
a gentle motion as is agreeable to the 
nerves appointed for thaſe functions, Now 
it cannot 'be denyed, hut that beaſts and 
inſets may be ſaid to be capable of plea- 
ſure proper to their kind, as well as mem. 


Only 
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Oaly this muſt withall be granted, that 
the more noble and the more capacious 
the faculties and the objedts are, the grea- 
ter will the delights be that flow 'from 
the union of them. Upon which account 
all intelleftual delights, do far exceed thoſe 
. that are ſenſualz and amongſt perſons that 
are capable of intellettual pleaſures, their 
enjoyments muſt be greateſt, whoſe fa- 
cultics are moſt enlarged and moſt vigo- 
rous. 'Tis true indeed , men of vitiated 
and depraved faculties, though they are 
thereby diſabled for paſling a'true judg- 
ment upon the nature of things, being ape 
to miſtake ſowre for ſweets yet will it 
not thence follow. that they are incapa» 
ble of pleaſure : They may have ſuch = 
cuhar kinds of guſts, as will be able to find 
a ſatisfaftion and [weetneſs in ſuch things as 
»ppear nauſeous and loathſome to others. 
And 'tis the congruity of things that is 
the foundation of pleaſure. - But then ſuch 
perſons are beholding to their ignorance 
and their deluſion, to the diſtemper of 
their faculties, for their reliſh of theſe 
things. None but thoſe that are foolifþ 
and deceived, and under the ſervitude of 


divers luſts, devoting themſelves to ſuch +; 3.3 


kind of things for pleaſures, - Suppoſing 
a man to have ſound healthy faculties, 
fuch 
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ſuch an one will not be able to find any 
true ſatisfaftion and complacence, but on- 
ly in thoſe things which have in them a 

_natufal and a. and reftitude. They muſt 
be regular objects that have in them a ſuita- 
bleneſs to regular faculties. 

This being premiſed by way of expli- 
cation, I proceed to prove, That Re- 
ligion is the molt proper means for the 
promoting of this intereſt 3 and this it doth 


$ Morally, 
Naturally. 


I. Moreally; as it is one of the rewards 
belonging to virtue, which alone upon its 
own account doth deſerve all ſuch advan- 
tages, as may render its condition plea- 
fant and comfortable in this world. 

Beſides the ſeveral aſſertions and pro- 
miſes in Scripture to this purpoſe. Prov. 
3-17. ſpeaking of Religion under the name 
of Wiſdom, 1t is faid, that her ways are 
ways of pleaſantneſs. The yoke of it is 


Matt. 11. eaſte, XP15%; gracious and ſweet, aud the 


Le burden light. The commandments of it 


Gal. 5. 22. #20t grievous. The fruits of it are love, and 


joy, and peace. The duties of Religion 
are 1n ſeveral ,places of Scripture com- 
pared 
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pared to muſick and to feaſtingz and are 
faid to be ſweeter than the honey and the 
honey-comb. I delight to do thy will, 0 
my God, Pſal. 40.8. 

2, Religion 1s the Netwral cauſe of Pleg- 
fare. Which I ſhall endeavour to make 
out by Reaſon and Experience. 

1, By Reaſon; Religion hath a atw- 
ral efficacy in promoting the intereſt of 
pleaſure, .teaching a man a cheartul libe- 
ral uſe of the things he enjoys; how to 
make his ſoul enjoy good in his labour; 
how to ſweeten and allay all the difficul- 
ties and troubles of this life. Nor doth it 
reſtrain men from any ſuch ſenſible plea- 
ſures, as are agreeable to reaſon, or our 
true intereſts. It only prohibits miſtakes 
and exceſſes about them, teaches us ſo to 
regulate our ſelves in. the uſe of them, 
that they may truly deſerve the name of 
Pleaſure 3 how to provide againſt that 
natural emptineſs and vanity, which there 
1s 10 all ſuch things, whereby they are apt 
quickly to ſatiate and weary us3z and ups 
on this account it may be ſaid to promote 
rather than hinder the intereſt of Plea- 
lure. 

As for the Pleaſures of the Appetite, 
theſe abide no longer than till the neceſit- 
ties and conveniencies of nature are fa- 
tehed ; 
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tisfied ; and ſo far Religion. doth allow 
of them. When our hunger and thirſt 
is well appeaſed, all that follows after is 
but a faint kind of pleaſure, if it be not 
rather to be ſtyled ſatiety and a bur- 
den. 

As for thoſe kind of things, which we 
call by the name of ſports and diverſions, 
Religion doth likewiſe admit of a mode- 
rate uſe of theſe 3 and what 1s beyond 
ſuch a moderate uſe, doth rather tire men, 
than recreate them : It being as much the 
property of ſuch things,, to weary a man 
when he is once ſufficiently refreſhed by 
them, as it is to refreſh him when he 1s 
wearied by other things. 

We read indeed of the pleaſures of in 3 
but beſides that they arc of a baſer and 
grofſer kind, 'tis faid alſo, that they are 
but for a ſeaſon, but for a moment, and 
the end of them is heavineſs. The ways 
of ſin may ſeem broad and pleaſant, but 
they lead down to death, and take hold 
0 lll There are ſome vices that ſeem 
weet to the palate, but do after fil! the 
mouth with gravel. There are ſeveral lins 
which have very ſpecious and tempting 
appearances, Which yet upon trial do 
bite like a ſerpent, and ſting like an ad- 
P 


OP. 


By 
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By what hath been ſaid, it appears, that 
Religion is a natural cauſe of promoting 
theſe ſenſible pleaſures 3 beſides, that it 
affords delights incomparably beyond all 
theſe corporeal things, ſuch as thoſe who 
are ſtrangers to Religion cannot under- 
ſtand, and do not intermeddle with. 

2. But beſides the Reaſons to this pur- 
poſe, it may appear likewiſe from Expe- 
rience, that the great pleaſure of mens 


lives is from the goodneſs of them; ſuch 


only being capable of a free and liberal 
enjoyment of what they polleſs,, who 
know how to regulate themſelves in the 
fruition of them, to avoid extremities on 
cither hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures 
of guilt and fear, which will imbvitter all 
their enjoyments, Such perſons only who 
have ps conſciences being capable of 
having a continual feaſt. 

The great objection again(t this will 
be, from the difthculty of the duties of 
mortification, repentance, ſelf-denial, ta- 
king up the croſs, &&c. All which do im- 
ply in them a repugaancy to our natures, 
and conſequently an inconſiſtency with 
pleaſure. 

For anſwer to this it mult be obſerved, 
That difficulty doth properly ariſe from 


a diſproportion betwixt the power and 
the 
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the work; as when a perſon of little 
ſtrength is put to carry a great butden, 
when one of a mean capacity 1s put to 
anſwer an hard queſtion in learning. Now 
ſuppoſing men to retain their vitious ha- 
bits, it muſt be granted, to be as difficult 
for ſuch to perform the duties of: Religi- 
on, or to forbear the aCts of fin, as for a 
lame and impotent man to run, or for a 
man under a violent Feaver to be reſtrain- 
ed from drinking. But ſuppoſe theſe men 
cured of theſe maladies, and their facul- 
ties to be rectified, then all this difpro- 
portion and unſuitableneſs will vaniſh; 
and thoſe things will become ealie a 

delightful, which were before very difh- 
cult and unpleaſant. Now it is the pro- 
perty of Religion, that it changes the na- 
tures of men, making them ew creatures. 
It puts off the old man, which is corrupt 
according to deceitful Iſls, and puts on 
the new man, which after God is created 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. It re- 
moves our vitious habits, and endows the 
mind with other kind of inclinations and 
abilities. And though there ſhould be 
ſome difficulties in the very paſlage from 
one ſtate to another, yet this ought not 
to be objected as a prejudice againſt Re- 
ligion; 
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ligion 3 becauſe there are far your dif- 
ficulties and pains to be undergone in 
the ſervice and drud of impetuous 
laſts. The trouble of being cured, is 
not ſo great as that of being fick ; nor 
1s the trouble of being ſober compara- 
ble to that of being debauched and in- 
temperate. That godly ſorrow which 
is required as one of the firſt a&s in 
the change of our condition, is always 
accompanied with ſecret pleaſure: And 
as It 1s ſaid of wicked men, that in the 
midſt of laughter their heart is ſorrow- 
ful; ſo may it be ſaid of good meer, that 
in the midſt of their ſorrow their heart 
is joyſul. And when the conditions of 
men are once changed, when they are 
paſſed over to another ſtate, it will then 
prove as calie to them to obſerve the 
dutics of Religion, as it was before 
to follow their own ſinful inclinations. 
An evil tree doth not more naturally bring 
forth evil fruit, than a good tree doth 
bring forth good fruit. 

As for that moroſeneſs and ſowre- 
neſs of carriage which ſome men, who 
pretend to Religion, are noted for 
This is not juſtly to be aſcribed to 
their Religion, but to their want of 
it, 
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it: Joy and chearſulneſs being not on- 
ly a priviledg, but a duty which Re- 
Jligion doth oblige men to, whereby 
they are to adora their profeſſion, and 
win over others to a love of it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


How Religion coaduces to our Ho- 
nour and Reputation. 


P%? for the intereſt of Honour and 
Reputation. This is one of the great- 
eſt bleſſings which this world can afford, 
much to be preferred before Riches or 
Pleaſures, or Life it ſelf. 4 good name is 
rather to be choſen than great riches, and Prov-22t 
loving favour rather than ſilver and gold. 
One that 1s a generous virtuous man 
will chuſe to dye, rather than do any 
thing that may expoſe him to infamy: 
St. Paxl was of this mind ; 1t were better 
for me to dye, than that any ſhould make 1 Cor. g: 
my glorying void. And becauſe it is a "oy 
thing of ſo great excellency, therefore 
we do pay it, as the beſt ſervice we can 
do, to God, and to his Deputies, Ma- 
giltrates and Parents, 'Tis by this that 
we are rendered uſetul and acceptable to 
others. And befides the advantage we 
have by it while we live, *tis one of 
thoſe things that will abide after us, when 
we are gone out of the world; and for 
Aa that 
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that reaſon a ſpecial regard is to be had 
to it. And the more wile and virtuous 
any man 1s, the more care will he take 
-to tranſmit a gratetul memory of himſelf 
to future times; and fince he muſt be 
ſ-oken of after his departure, to take care 
t! at he be well-ſpoken of, that his name 
may be as a precious oyntment, leavin 
'a perfume behind it, that men may riſe 
up at the mention of it and call him bleſ- 
ſed. Nor can any man deſpiſe honour, 
but he that doth either deſpair of it, or 
reſolve againſt doing any thing that may 
deſerve it. 

Now honour 1s pfoperly the eſteem and 
good opinion which men have concern- 
ing the perſon or the aCtions of another, 

ether with ſuch external expreſſions of 
ett as are ſuitable thereunto, 

And I ſhall make it appear, that this 
kind of happineſs doth depend upon Re- 
lIigion both 


to 
Ic 


Meorally, 
J Naturally. 


I. Morally. Nothing being more ge- 
nerally agreed upon amongſt all the Phi- 
loſophers, than that honour 1s the pecu- 
liar reward of virtue, and doth not pro- 


perly 
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perly belong to any thing elſe. And that 


ſhame is the proper reward of vice, nor 
can it belong to any thing elle. 

The Scripture is very copious in ex- 
preſſions to this purpoſe. Such as are re- 
Iigious, are ſtyled the excellent of the earth, 
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Pſal. 16.3. and ſaid to be more excellent oy,12.25, 
than their neighbours, Prov. 17.27. They Deut32.9 


are Gods peculiar treaſure, the dearly be- 


Exod. 19. 


loved of his ſoul. He ſets apart the man Jer. 12. 7. 
that is godly for himſelf. Though ſuch PA 43: 


perſons may be but low in their outward 
condition 3 being put to wander up and 
down in ſheepskhins and goatskins, being 
deſtitute, affii®ed, tormented, (eeking for 
refuge in deſarts and monntains, in dens 
and caves of the earth; yet are they, upon 
the account of Religion, of ſuch an ex- 
cellent value, that in the judgment of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the world is not worthy of 
them, Heb. 11. 37, 38. 

The Wiſe-man ſpeaking of ReNgton, 


ſaith, that it ſhall be an ornament of grace Prov, I. 9. 
to thy head, and as a chain about thy neck, Gupe7 


Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall promote thee, and 
bring thee to honour. She ſhall give to thy 
head an ornament of grace, and a Crown 


of glory. '.d hath engaged himſelf by ' 


promiſe to thoſe people that are religi- 
ous, that he will ſet them above other na- 
Aa 2 tions ; 


} 
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tions; they ſhall be made the head and not 


** the tail. He will honour thoſe that honour 
z6, him. And certainly, he who 1s the King 


of Kings, muſt needs be the fountain of 
honour, and be able to diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes. 

And on the other (ide,Shame is in Scrip- 
ture ſaid to be the proper reward and 
conſequent of (in, eſpecially 1n the Wri- 
tings of David and Solomon. Religion 
1s (tyled by the name of wiſdom, and Sin 
by the name of folly. And the Wiſe-man 
having ſaid, Prov. 3. 35, that the wiſe ſhall 
inherit glory, 'tis added, but ſhame ſhell 
be the promotion of fools : It (hall be their 
promotion; the utmoſt that ſuch perſons 
{hall ever attain to, will be but diſgrace; 
when they are exalted and lifted up, it 
ſhall prove to their diſparagement, to 
make their ſhame more conſpicuous. And 
Prov. 13. 5. 'tis ſaid, 4A wicked man is 
loathſome, and cometh to ſhame. The word 
tranſlated loathſome, properly denctes ſuch 
kind of perſons to be as nauſeous and of- 
fenſive to the judgments of others, as the 
moſt loathſome unſavoury things are to 
their taſts or ſmells. They are (tyled by the 
name of Wolves and Bears,Swine, Dogs,and 
Vipers, things both hurtful and hateful. 

Men that arc truly virtuous, have a res 
VErence 
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verence paid them by all that know them. 
And on the other fide, vicious men are 
deſpiſed. Not but that wicked perſons 
may be inwardly honoured, by ſuch as 
do not know them to be wicked; and 
on the other fide, thoſe that are good, 
may by others be eſteemed and uſed, as 
being the rubbiſh and off-ſcouring of all 
_ But this is to be aſcribed chiefly 
to their miſtake and ignorance of them, 
whilſt they look upon ſuch perſons as be- 
ing the moſt dangerous pernicious per- 
ſons. But the generality of mankind have 
heretofore, and ſtill do pay a reverence 
to any perſon whom they believe to be 
innocent and virtuous. 

2. Religion is the natural cauſe of Ho- 
nour and Reputation, ſo far as ſuch things 
are capable of any phyſical efficacy. This 
I ſhall endeavour, to prove, both from 
Reaſon and Experience. 

I. By Reaſon. For the better under- 
ſtanding of this, we are to take notice, 
that Honowr may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion. 

1. According to the deſert and foun- 
dation of it, in the perſon hononred. 

2. According to the acknowledgment 
or attribution of it, in the perſoa þo- 
nOouring. | 
Aa 3 Now 
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Now Religion doth by a natural cau- 
fality influence both thele. 

1. According to the foundation of it, 
in the perſon honoured, which 1s true 
virtue and merit. I have ſhewed before, 
that the Eſſence of man may be ſaid to 
conſiſt in being religious, and conſequent- 
ly this muſt be the rule and meaſure of 
a mans real worth; it muſt be our excel- 
ling in that which makes us men, that 
mult make us better men than others. All 
other things have ſome kind of ſtandard, 
by which the natural goodneſs of them 
1s to be meaſured ; ſo is it with men like- 
wiſe. And this is uſually from their ſui- 
tableneſs to that chief end they are de- 
ligned for. Que conditio rerum, eadenm 
© hominumn eſt; navis bona dicitur, non 
que pretioſss coloribus pita eft, Sc. ( ſaith 
Seneca) © We do not therefore eſteem a 
* $hip to be good, becauſe it 1s curiouſly 
* painted and bilded, or carved and in- 


* lay'd but becauſe 'tis fitted for all the 


« purpoſes of Navigation, which 1s the 


«* proper end of a Ship. Nor do we there- 
fore count a Sword to be good, becauſe 
it hath a rich Hilt and an embroidered 
Scabbard but becaulc it 15 tit for the pro- 
per uſe of a Sword, which is to cut, &*c. 
In homine quoque nihil ad rem pertinet, 
quane 
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wantum aret, quantum feneret, a quan 

multis ſalutetur , ſed quam bonus ſit, Tt 
ſhould be ſo hkewiſe in our eſteem of 
men, who are not ſo much to be valued 
by the grandeur of their Eſtates or Titles, 
as by their inward goodneſs. The true 
ſtamp of Nobility is upon the minds -of 
men, and doth confilt in ſuch virtuous 
habits, as will enable a man for worthy 
deſigns and aCtions; when the image of 
God, who is the rule of excellency and 
the fountain of honour, is in any mea- 
ſure reſtored upon it. 

Every man 1s endowed with a natural 
principle, inclining him to a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, and hath in ſome meaſure both an 
ability to judg of, and a freedom and li- 
berty for applying himſclt unto, thoſe du- 
ties which are the proper means for the 
promoting of this end : Nor is he upon 
any other account to be juſtly praiſed or 
blamed, but according to the right or 
nong uſe of this natural liberty. And 
therefore as ſuch a man doth find either 
in himſelf or others, a conſtant and firm 
reſolution to make a right uſe of this, (© 
ſhould he proportion his eſteem accor- 
dingly, preferring this inward greatneſs, 
this rectitude of mind, whereby a man is 
relolved 1a every condition, to do that 
Aa 4 which 
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which ſhall appear to be his duty, before 
any kind of external greatneſs whatſo- 
Ever. 

There is a reſpe&t and honour due to 
all kind of virtues whatſoever, as render- 
ing men amiable and lovely. But amongſt 
the reſt, there. are two, which are by ge- 
neral conſent eſteemed venerable, and 
fuch as do greatly advance the reputati- 
on of thoſe who are endowed with them z 
namely, | 


c( Wiſdom, 
? Courage. 


Becauſe they have a more intrinſick 
riſe, and do leſs depend upon external 
advantages, but ſcem rather to be rooted 
in the inward frame and temper of our 
minds; and withall are moſt beneficial 
both to our ſclves and others : The for- 
mer (ignitying a man to have thoſe intel- 
telleFual abilities which are proper to his 
kind, whereby the humane nature 1s to 
be diſtinguiſhed from other things : The - 
other, becauſe it argues a reCtitude in the 
will, and a power to ſubdue the paſſion 
of fear, which is mo(t natural toour pre- 
ſent (tate of infirmity; and withall doth 
ſupport a man againſt difficulties, and _ 

in ha. ; : A e 
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able him fer thoſe two great ſervices, of 

doing and ſuffering as he ought. And for 

this reaſon, the vices that are oppoſiteto 

theſe, are amongſt all others counted the 

moſt ſhameful ; there being no greater re- 

p_ to be calt upon any one, than to 
ce eſteemed a Fool or a Coward. 

Now a man that is irreligious cannot 
juſtly pretend to cither of thele virtues. 

1. For Wiſdom. This is fo eſſential to 
Religion, that in the Scripture-phraſe they 
both go under the ſame name. And there 
is very good reaſon, why it ſhould be ſoz 
becauſe there is ſuch an intimate a 
ment between the natures of them. The 
Philoſopher doth define Wiſdom to con- 
fiſt in an ability and inclination, to make 
choice of right wears in the proſecution 
of our true end. And nothing can enable 
a man for this but Religion, both as to 
the ſubordinate end of temporal happinels 
in this world, and chiefly with reſpect 
to that ou and ſupreme end of eternal 
happineſs 1n the world to come. 

2. And then for Conrage. "Tis not poſ- 
ſible for a man to be truly valiant, unleſs 
he be withall truly religious : He may be 
bold and daring, and able in a fearle!: 
manner to ruſh upon any danger ; bi: 
then he muſt ſtifle his reaſon from cont! - 
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dering what the conſequences of things 
may be, what ſhall become of him here- 
after, if he ſhould miſcarry : There be- 
ing no man whatſoever {o totally free 
from the apprehenſions of a future ſtate, 
but that when he is ſerious and conſi- 
derate, he mult be ſtartled with doubts 
and fears concerning it: So that there 
cannot be any. rational, ſedate, delibe- 
rate courage , but only in ſuch as have 
good hopes of a better eſtate 1n the 0- 
ther world ; And 'tis Religion only that 
can enable a man for this. 

2. Honour conſidered, according to 
the acknowledgment or attribution of it 
in the perſons Horonringz which 1s the 
external form, or as the body of honour, 
being much in the power of others. And 
this may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe two 
kinds , 


Inward, 
Outward. 


I. Inward, Honouring 1s properly an 
at of the underſtanding , in paſling 
judgment upon the nature of things: 
When we do in our minds, own and 


* acknowledg the real worth or virtue of 


a thing or perſon. And every one who 
will 
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will a& rationally , not miſcalling good 
evil, and evil good, muſt proportion his 
eſteem of things, according to the real 
value of them. Nor is it in any mans 
power," ſo far to offer violence to his 
own faculties, as to believe any thing 
againſt evidence 3 to eſteem that man to 
be either worthy or unworthy, whom he 
knows to be otherwiſe. He may call 
him and uſe him as he pleafes, and he 
may be willing to entertain prejudices, 
either for or againſt him; And in this 
ſenſe, Honor ef in honorante : But he 
cannot inwardly think or believe other- 
wiſe than according .to his evidence. 
For men of no real worth to expeCt this 
inward honour from others, as 1t 1s very 
unequal, requiring brick, without ſtraw; 
and very wnlawful, It being as well a 
mans duty to contemm a vile perſon, as 
to honour thoſe that fear the Lord; 1 
neither is it poſſible, becauſe men muſt 
neceſlarily ju pe according to the moſt 
prevailing evidence; nor can they eſteem 
ſuch a one to be worthy whom they 
know to be otherwife, any more than 
they can believe that to be white and 
ſtreight which they ſee to be black and 
crooked, 


There 
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There are indeed ſome other things 
that do commonly go under this name, 
as the ſeveral degrees of Nobility, Titles, 
and Places of dignity, which are uſually 
called by this name of honour ; but theſe 
things ( as they are abſtrafted from Ma- 


giſtracy ) being wholly extrinſecal, have 


no more due to them, but a mere ex- 
ternal reſpeCt : They may challenge from 
us that we ſhould give them their due 
Titles, and demean our ſelves towards 
them with that obſervance and ceremony 
which becomes their quality : But then as 
for that inward eſteem and valuation of 
our minds belonging to good men ; ſuch 
perſons can challenge no : greater ſhare 
of this, than according as their real me- 
rit and virtue ſhall require. The Royal 
ſtamp upon any kind of Metal may be 
ſufficient to give it an extrinſick value, 
and to determine the rate at which it is 
to paſs amongſt Coynsz but it cannot 
give an intrinfick value, or make that 
which is but Braſs to be Gold. 

'Tis true indeed there are ſome Cal- 
lings and particular Relations of men, to 
which an inward veneration is due, 
though the perſons themſelves ſhould not 
be virtuous; namely Mzgiſtrates, and 


Miniſters, and Parents, and Benefadors 
who 
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who having ſomewhat of a Divine ſtamp 
and impreſs, may therefore challenge from 
us, that we ſhould demean our ſelves 
towards them, both with ſuch an oxt- 
ward reſpett as becomes their places, and 
with ſuch an inward reſpect too, as may 
be ſuitable to that image which they 
bear 3 to our dependance upon them, and 
obligations to them. But then we can- 
not be obliged to think ſuch perſons 
good men, unleſs we have ſome evidence 
to believe them to be ſo, or at leaſt, not 
to be otherwiſe z ſo that they are behold- 
ing to ſomething extrinſecal to their per- 
ſons, namely to their Callings and Re- 
lations, for that honour which is paid 
to them. 

2. Outward Honouring is, when men 
do by their words or actions teſtify that 
eſteem and reſpe& which they have for 
the worth of others. And this indeed 
may be truely ſaid to be in the power 
of others, becauſe men have a greater 
command over their words and aGions, 
than they have over their belicf. Now 
all men that are truely virtuous and re- 
ligious, will be ready to give unto eve- 
ry one his due honour; and ſuch are the 
belt judges of it. Upon which account 
Tully def 
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tiens laus bonorum , the concurrent ap- 
probation of good men; ſuch only being 
fit to give true praiſe, who are them- 
ſelves praife-worthy. 

As be vitious and irreligious perſons, 
*tis not to be expected that they ſhould 
be forward to commend that which is 
Oppoſite to them. But then 'tis to be 
conſidered, that theſe are no competent 
judges of ſuch matters : And for a man 
to reſent deeply the contempt of unwor- 
thy perſons, were overmuch to honour 
them, as if their eſteem could add any 
thing to his reputation. 

And yet, even theſe perſons cannot a- 
void having an inward veneration for 
— and religion, which is the rea- 
on why they are fo forward to diflem- 
ble it, to diſguiſe themſelves under the 
ſhew of it. Men do not uſe to counter- 
feit common (tones and metals, but ſuch 
as are precious, Jewels and Gold ; Nor 
would any one take the pains to coun- 
terfeit being Religious, if he did not 
think it a matter of ſome value, -and a 
means to procure eſteem from others. 
And when ſuch men do revile and per- 
ſecute any one for being religious, yet 
is there ſuch a natural veneration belong- 
iag to the thing it (ſelf, as makes them 

| ro 
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to diſguiſe it under the name of Hypo- 

crily, Hereſy, Superſtition, &+c. whereby 

they may juſtify themſelves in their op- 
ing of it. 

II. But this 1s only general diſcourſe, 
and in the notion. The beſt argument 
to'this purpoſe would be from Experi- 
ence; by which I mean that practical 
knowledg, which every man may attain 
by his own obſervation of the uſual 
courſe of things in the world. And by 
this it will appear, that no kind of per- 
ſons have been more highly reverenced 
in the hearts and conſciences of others, 
than thoſe that have been moſt eminent 
for their virtue and religion 3 which hath 
been always true, both with reſpeCt to 
publick communities, and private per- 
lons. 

1. For Nations. If we conſult the 
Hiſtories of former times, we ſhall find 
that ſaying of Solomon conſtantly verify- 


ed, That Righteouſneſs doth exalt a na- Prov. 14; 


tion, but ſin doth prove a reproach to it. 
And more cſpecially the (in of Irreligi- 
ouſneſs and Prophaneneſs ; As this doth 
increaſe in any nation, ſo muſt the ho- 
nour and Reputation of that nation de- 
creaſe. The Roman Empire was then at 
the higheſt, as to its name and greatneſs, 
when 
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when it was ſo as to its virtue; when 
they were moſt punctual in obſerving the 
Rites of their Religion ( though that 
were a falſe way of worſhip ) moſt He- 
roical in their Juſtice, courage, fidelity, 
gratitude; then it was that they deſer- 
ved to govern the world, and to be had 
in greateſt honour above all other na- 
tions, And not only Cicero, and Poly- 
bins, two Heathen Writers, who, upon 
that account, might be thought more 
partial 3 But St. Auitin allo and La@ar- 
tixs, two of the Fathers, do aſcribe the 
flouriſhing of that Empire, when it was 
at its height, to the Religion and Piety 
and virtue of thoſe times; and as th 
did afterwards degenerate from this, 7 
did they decline likewiſe ia their great- 
neſs and honour. 

2. Thus alſo hath it been with parti- 
cular perſons ; Amongſt the Heathen, 
what Elogies do we find in the honour 
of Socrates, Ariſtides, Cato, EpiGetus ? 
The laſt of whom, though but a poor 
flave, had yet ſuch a veneration paid to 
his memory, that his earthen lamp by 
which he was wont to ſtudy, was, after 
his death, fold for Three thouſand 
Drachms. 


Nor 
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Nor was it otherwiſe among(t the Chri- 
ſtiens 5 The Apoſiles were but poor Fiſh- 
ermen, illiterate Mechanicksz many of 
the Martyrs were but of mean condition, 


much oppoſed and perſecuted in the” 


world; and yet theſe men, during the 
time of their lives, were highly reveren- 
ced amongſt thoſe that knew them; and 
fince their deaths, what can be more 
glorious than that renown which they 
have amongſt men, when the greateſt 
Kings and Princes will not mention theit 
names Without reverence, when whole 
Nations are willing to ſet apart, and to 
obſerve ſolemn days and Feſtivals in ho- 
nour of their memories ? 

And as it hath always been thus for- 
merly, ſo 1 appeal to every man's breaſt, 
whether it be not ſo now. Let them 
but examine what their inclinations are 
towards ſuch perſons whom they believe 
to be truly virtuous 3 not only to ſuch 
among them, as are their particular ac- 
- arm and friends; but likewiſe to 

rangers, nay to very enemies, whether 
they do not eſteem amd love them and 
will-well to them, 

It cannot be denyed, but that there 
are too many in the world, who propoſe 
to themſclves ſuch ways and courles for 
B b the 
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the promoting of their honour and re- 
putation, as are quite oppoſite to that 
which 1 have now been diſcourling of; 
namely, prophanene(ſs and contempt of 
Religion, defiGag that which other men 
ſtand in awe of; - by which they think 
to get the reputation of it and Conrage; 
of Wit, by pretending to penetrate more 
deeply into the nature of things, and to 
underſtand them better than others do; 
not to be ſo ealily impoſed upon, as 0- 
ther credulous people are : Of Conrage, 
by not being ſo cakly ſcared at the ap- 
prehenſion of danger at a diſtance. 

But the plain truth is, ſuch perſons do 
hereby prove themſelves to be both Fools 
and Cowards. 

Fools; In miſtaking their great intereſt, 
in making choice of ſuch means, as can 
never promote the end they deſign. 
There being no kind of men that are 
more bas F ( whatſoever they them- 
ſelves may think of it) than thoſe that 
ſeek for credit by deſpiſing of Religion. 
Fools, in venturing their ſuture eſtates 
and their ſouls upon ſuch hazards, as all 
mankind would cry-out-upon, for the 
moſt palpable folly and madneſs, if they 
ſhould do the like towards their Texrpo- 
ral eſtates, or their Bodies. 


Cow- 
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Cowards; In being more afraid of lit» 
tle dangers, becauſe they are preſent, 
than of greater, becauſe they are future; 
and at a diſtance. As that Souldier, who 
doth more dread the preſent danger of 
fghting, when he is obliged to it, than 
the future danger of ſuffering by Martial 
law for running away, may juſtly be e- 
ſteemed a notorious coward z ſo may that 
man, who is more afraid of a preſet in- 
convenience, by incurring the prejudice 
and diſpleaſure of his loole companions; 
to whom he would be acceptable, thari 
of a future miſchict from the judgment 
of God. No man will eſtcem another to 
be truely valiant , becauſe he is not a- 
fraid to do ſuch vile unworthy thirigs as 
will expoſe him to the diſpleaſure and 
puniſhment, of the Civil Magiſtratez much 
leſs ſhould he be fo accounted, for daring 
to do ſuch things, as will in the ifſus 
expoſe him to the Divine vengeance; 
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CHAP, .VIL. 


How Religion conduceth to the hap- 
pineſs of the Inward man, as it 
tends to the regulating of our 


faculties, and to the peace and 
tranquillity of our minds. 


S for the Internal well-fare of our 
minds, this (as I obſerved before ) 
doth depend upon theſe two things. 

1. The perfefting and regulating of 
our faculties, inabling them for their pro- 
per funftions, and the keeping of them 
in due ſubordination to one another, 

2. In the peace, quiet, contentment 
conſequent thereupon. 

And both theſe do likewiſe depend up- 
on Religion. 

1. For the perfeting and regulating of 
our faculties, and inabling them for their 
proper fun&ions. Theſe things do depend 
upon Religion, both 


Morally, 
4 Naturally. 


I, Mo» 
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I. Morally; as theſe things are bleſſings 
and priviledges, ſo do they belong to 
Religion as the proper reward of it. Thoſe 
men only being fit to have free and Jarge 
minds, and refined faculties, whoare wil- 
ling to improve them to the beſt uſe and 
advantage. To this purpoſe there are (c- 
veral expreſſions in Scripture : A good wn- 
derſtanding have all they that do his com- 
mandments. Thou through thy command- 
ments haſt made me wiſer than mine 'ene- 
miesr. He that doth the will of God ſhall 
know it. 

2. Naturally, as theſe things are duties, 
ſo are they the proper effects of virtue. 

The generality of the Heather Philo- 
ſophers have agreed in this, that ſin is 
the natural cauſe of debaſing the ſoul, im- 
merling it into a ſtate of ſenſuality. and 
darkneſs, deriving ſuch an impotence and 
deformity upon the mind, as the moſt 
loathlome diſeaſes do upon the body, 
And therefore it muſt be. Religion and 
virtue, on the other ſide, that muſt en- 
lighten and enlarge the mind, and reſtore 
it from the degeneracy of its lapſed eſtate, 
renewing upon us the image of our Ma- 
ker, adorning us with thoſe beauties of 


holineſs, which belong to the hidden man - 


of the heart. 'Tis the proper work of 
Bb 3 Re- 
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Religion, to frame the mind to the near- 
eſt conformity unto the nature of God; 
upoht which account it is faid in Scrip- 
ture to conlift in 2 participation of the 
Divine nature. Othet things may be ſaid 
to have ſome remote reſemblance to the 
Deity 3 but man only amongſt the viſible 
creatures, is capable of thuſe more im- 
mediate communications from him , by 
Religion: And all kind of perfeCtion is 
to be meaſured by its nearneſs or remote- 
neſs to the firſt and chief pattern of all 
perfection. | Y | 
' As all kind of vice doth go under the 
name of 7-zpotence,lo Religion is deſcribed 
to be the ſpirit of power, and of a ſound 
mind, Becauſe it 4oth eſtabliſh in a man 
a juft empire over himſelf, over all thofe 
blind powers and paſſions which of them- 
ſelves are apt to raiſe tumults and com- 
motions againſt the dominion of Reaſon. 
That which health is to the body, where- 
by the qutward ſenſes are enabled to make 
a true judgment of things, that is virtue 
to the mind, whereby the inward facul- 
ties muſt be fitted and diſpoſed to diſ- 
cern betwixt things that differ , which 
thoſe who are under the power of vici- 
ous habits are not able to do. ' 


But 
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But to ſpeak more particularly, Reli- 
gion doth, 

I. Enlarge the underſtanding, enabling 
it to ſee beyond the narrow bounds of 
ſenſe and time, to behold things that are 
inviſible z God being in the 1ntelleCtual 
world, as the Sun is in the ſenſible world ; 
and as natural blindneſs doth diſable men 
from ſeeing the one, ſo will ſpiritual blind- 
neſs for the other. 

2. It doth exalt and regulate the will, 
to a defire after, and acquieſcence in ſuch 
things as will promote the perfe&ion of 
our natures, and conſequently will beget 
in the mind, the trueſt liberty, ingenuity, 

enerolity, which are altogether incon- 
iſtent with the ſervitude of luſts and pal- 
ſions. 

3. It doth reduce the paſſions, unto a 
due ſubordination to the ſuperior facul- 
ties; reſtraining the violence" and 1mpe- 
tuouſneſs of them, from whence the great- 
eſt part of the trouble and diſquiet of 
mens lives doth proceed. As he that is 
of a healthy conſtitution, can endure heat 
and cold and labour with little or no 
prejudice to himſelf; ſo can one of a 
virtuous mind undergo various conditi- 
ons without receiving any hurt from them. 
Such an one is not lifted up by proſperi- 

B 
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ty, nor dejeted by adverſity : He'is not 


a ſervant to anger,fear,cnvy, malice, which 
are the great occaſions of diſturbing our 
inward peace and quiet. 

2, The ſccond thing wherein the well- 
fare of our minds doth conſiſt, is peace, 
tranquillity, joy, confidence, in oppoſiti- 
on to inward diſquiet, anxiety, grief, fear, 
difftidence. And theſe do depend upon 
Religion likewiſe, both 


Morally, 
7 Naturally. 


1. Morally, as theſe things may be con- 
ſidered under the notion of bleſſings and 
pniviledges, fo they belong to the rewards 
of Religion. All Philoſophers having a- 
greed 1n this, that inward ſerenity and 
compoſedneſs of mind is the proper re- 
ward of moral virtue. 

To which the Scripture doth atteſt, in 
thoſe expreſſions where 'tis ſaid, that 4 


Prov. 14. good man is ſatisfied from himſelf; in 


EF. the fear of the Lord is ſtrong confidence. 
6. 28.1, 


The righteous is bold as a Lior. Thou wilt 


Ia; 26. 3. keep him in perfe# peace whoſe mind is 
je. 32-17- (Zayed on thee. That the fruits of righte- 


ouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the effett of righ- 


teouſneſs, quietneſs aud aſſurance for ever. 


That 
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That tribulation and anguiſh ſhall be upon Rom.z: g, 


every ſoul that doth evil; but to him that 
doth good, glory and honour and peace, e- 
renity and compoſedneſs of mind, peace 


that paſſeth all underſtanding, joy that js Gal. $. 22, 


wnſpeakable and full of glory. 

2, Natxrally; as theſe things are con- 
ſidered under thenotion of duties, ſo they 
are the moſt genuine fruits and effets of 
Religion; which doth oblige us to them, 
and enable us for them. 

1. Religion doth oblige men to joy 
and peace and confidence. The very Hea- 
thens have acknowledged theſe to be ſuch 
things, as all good men are bound to up- 
on the account of duty. And the Scrip- 
ture doth abound in precepts to this pur- 
poſe. Rejoice in the Lord always, and a- 
gain IT ſay rejoice. Commit thy ways unto 
the Lord, and he ſhall bring it to paſs.” Be 
careful for nothing. Caſt thy burden upon 
him, as knowing that he tekes care for 
thee. | 
/ Theſe kind of duties do formally and 
in the very eſſence of them, contain in 
them the nature of happineſs. 

And on the contrary, the oppoſite vices 
do contain in them the true nature of pu- 
niſhment, and render men formally mi- 
ſerable. Such a man mult needs be un- 


happy, 
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happy, who lives under the power of 
continual anxieties, ſorrow, fears, diffi- 
dence, ſelfwill, malice, envy, &c. of ſe- 
veral of which, that may be ſaid which 
the Poet ſpeaks concerning one of 
them. | 


Invidil Siculi non inventre Tyranni 
Tormentnm majue. ; 


The Sicilian Tyrants, who were of 
old famous for inventing engines of Tor- 
ture, as that of Phalaris his Bull, were 
not able to find out any kind of Tor- 
ment for the body, equal to that which 
ſome of thele vices do occaſion to the 
mind. | 
2. And as Religion doth oblige. us to, 
ſo likewiſe doth it enable us for this 
kind of happineſs, and that upon a two-. 
fold account. | 

1. From the general nature of Reli- 
gion and Virtue conſidered in it ſelf. 

2. From the moſt natural effects and 
conſequences of it. | 

1. From the general nature of Religi- 
on conſidered in is ſelf, All kind of 
vertues containing in their very eſſence, 
theſe kind of inward felicities, either For- 


mally or Virtually : The very SR 
O 
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of happineſs and miſery, reward and pu- 
niſhment, being laid in the very nature 
of theſe things themſelves. That natural 
appetite, whereby men are carried out 
I 0 a ſtate of happineſs, is for the na- 
ture of it ſo univerſal and radical, fo 
cloſely fixed to our firſt principles; and 
for the degree of it fo ardent and im- 
etuous, that 'tis not poſhble for mea to 
G diſappointed in 1t , without a very 
quick ſenſation, and ſome proportiona- 
ble trouble for it. The more ea 
men are in their deſires, the more ſen- 
ſible muſt they be of gain or loſs. Now 
all ſach courſes as have a natural ten- 
dency to the ſatisfying of this appetite, 
are upon that account parts of our hap- 
pineſs. And on the other fide, thoſe 
which are croſs to it, muſt needs make 
us miſerable. And if it beſo ( as I have 
already proved ) that our happineſs muſt 
conſiſt in ſuch a ſimilitude and reſem- 
blance to the ſupreme good as we are 
capable of; it muſt hence follow, that 
Religion is formally happineſs. He that 
lives under the power of Godlike diſpo- 
fitions in his mind, and doth according- 
ly exerciſe them in the courſe of his lite, 
may be ſaid eo nomine to be a happy 


man: Holineſs and Happineſs being but 
| two 
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two. diſtin names for the ſame thing. I 
ſhewed before that the true nature of 
pleaſure was founded ia a ſuitablenefs be- 
twixt the faculty and the objet: From 
whence it will follow, that reaſonable 
ations have in them a ſuitableneſs to 
reaſonable minds; And the more virtu- 
ous and religious any man is, the more 
delight muſt ſuch a man take in ſuch kind 
of ations, That man who. hath a juſt 
ſenſe of his own impotent dependent con- 
dition, and how much it is for the 1n- 
tereſt of the, world, and the good of all 
humane affairs, that there is a ſupreme 
Governour, who is infinitely wiſe, and 
powerful, and gracious, and how reaſon- 
able it is that men ſhould demean them- 
ſelves towards him ſuitably to this belict; 
He that is. convinced how neceſlary it 
is for the promoting his own private, as 
well as the publick wellfare, that men 
be forward to do all good offices of ju- 
ſtice and friendſhip towards one another : 
I ſay, he that is under this convictio 

muſt needs find much fatisfaQtion 2 
pleaſure in ſach kind of aftions. As for 
firſs Table duties which conſiſt in ac- 
quaintance with God, communion with 
him, in meditating upon his wiſdom, 
goodneſs, power, in aftiance, love, reve- 
rence 
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rence; if theſe were not atts of the high- 
eſt pleaſure, they would never have been 
appointed for the happinels of our fu- 
tire ſtate in heaven. And as for ſecond 
Table duties, what greater pleaſure and 
ſatisfation can. there be to' a -generous 
mind, than to do worthy things, to be 
employed about aQts of juſtice and cha- 
rity and beneficence, to promote publick 
peace and good-will amongſt men? Eat- 
ing and drinking is not a more proper 
fatisfaftion to thoſe natural appetites of 
hunger and thirſt, than the doing of good 
is to the rational inclinations of a good 
man. As all light, and love, and joy are 
from above, from the father of lights; fo 
all darkneſs, ſorrow, fear, diſquiet, muſt 
be from below, front the Prince of dark- 
neſs. Wicked men are well compared to 


the troubled ſea, which cannot reſt, but ,,, 47; 


by reaſon of its being toſſed to and fro 
by contrary winds, is ſtill caſting up mire 
and dirt. He that lives under the ſervi- 
tude of luſts and paſſions, muſt always 
be in an unquiet reſtleſs condition; be- 
cauſe ſuch maſters can never be ſatisfied 
in any one ſervice they employ us about; 
beſides the interfering and contrariety of 
thoſe employments which they will exat 
from us, Vice is multiform, ſcelera _— 
ent, 
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dent, and therefore muſt they needs- be 
inconſiſtent with reſt and quiet. One prin- 
cipal requiſite to a ſtate of ſerenity of 
mind, doth conſiſt in an uniform agree- 
ment about that chief end which we are 
to purſue, together with the means con- 
ducing to it z whereas they that have ma- 
ny and contrary things in deſign, muſt 
needs be diſtratted about them. The ſoul 
that cannot fix it ſelf upon the enjoyment 
of God, whois the only all-ſufficient Good, 
and conſequently the only center of Reſt, 
muſt be like thoſe diſconſolate fpirits, 


Mat. 12. which our Saviour ſpeaks of, who being 


caſt out of their habitations, were put to 
wander up and down through deſartplaces, 
ſeeking reſt, but finding none. 

2. From the moſt natural effe&ts and 
conſequences of Religion, in reſpe& of 
that inward confidence, peace, joy, which 
muſt follow the conſcience of well-doings 
infomuch, that there is not any kind of 
tree which doth more naturally produce 
its proper fruits, than the habits of vir- 
tue do bring forth joy and ſerenity in 
the mind. When a man (hall fit down and 
take a ſerious review of what he hathdone; 
and finds it to be mott agreeable both to 
his duty and intereſt, from hence there 
muſt needs ariſe an inward fatisfation of 
mind. 
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mind. And on the other ſide, a foun- 
tain doth not more naturally fend out 
waters, than vice doth puniſhment and 
miſery. Nor is this any meer notion or 
fancy, which ſome ſevere melancholy Di- 
vines would impoſe upon the world ; but 
it is moſt agreeable to thoſe natural ſen- 
timents which the very Heather have had 
and do frequently mention : Serece in 
particular; Aes ſever eſt vernm gandinn ; 
ande ſit, interrogas ? dicant, ex bona con- 
ſcientia, ex honeſtis conciliis, ex refis 
aZionibus. All ſolid comfort muſt ariſe 
from a good conſcience, and honeſt aCti- 
ONs. 

I appeal to the experience of all con- 
ſidering men, whether this doth not ap- 
pear to them, that the generality of thoſe 
who live moſt pleaſantly in the world, 
are the moſt religious and virtuous part 
of mankind z ſuch as know how to re- 
gulate themſelves in the fruition of what 
they have, how to avoid the extremities 
on either hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures 
of guilt and fear, which are apt to ſowre 
and imbitter all our enjoyments > Whe- 
ther lawful pleaſures, which a man may 
refle& upon without any ſenſe of guilt, 
be not much to be preferred before 0- 
thers > Whether thoſe intelleQual delights 

that 
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that flow 'from the confcience of well- 
doing, be not much better than any fin- 
ful ſenſual pleaſure > Whether the doin 
of any worthy attion, ſuch as all 
men muft think well of and commend, 
do not afford a more ſolid laſting pleaſure 
than can be had from any ſenſible enjoy- 
ments? Whether any thing can be more 
ſuitable, and conſequently delightful to 
a generous mind, than an opportunity of 
being grateful to thoſe by whom a man 
hath been obliged 3 the making of an am- 

le return for the favours he hath received ? 
hether that noble way of conqueſt, over- 
coming evil with good, (urprizing an ene- 
my by kindneſs, when we 'have it in our 
power to be ſevere towards him, be not 
a far greater pleaſure than that which is 
'by ſome connted the ſweeteſt of all other 
things, Revenge ? 
Religion doth likewiſe advance the ſoul 
to an holy confidence, concerning the Di- 
vine favour and good-will towards us. 
. If onr hearts condemn us not, we have 
confidence towards God. A good conſci- 
ence will ſet us above all thoſe-fears and 
doubts and cares, whereby the lives of 
men are rendered uncomfortable. When 
in decrepit age a man cannot find comfort 


in other things, when the grinders ow 
e 
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be few, and appetite ceaſe, then will this 
be 4 continual feaſl, The moſt rational; 
ſalid, ſublime, complete, durable delights, 
of all others, do flow from the conſcience 


of well-doing. 'Tis a chief part this, of 


that heaven which we enjoy upon earth, 
and 'tis likewiſe a principal patt of that 
happineſs which we hope to enjoy in heas 
ven. Next to the beatifical viſion and 
fruition of God, is the happineſs of a good 
conſcience , and next to that the fo- 
ciety of Saints and Angels. 

hereas on the other fide, he that 
lives under the ſenſe of guilt, and a con- 


ſciouſnels of his obligation to puniſhment; * 


muſt needs be deſtitute of all inward peace 
and comfort : Such an one can have no- 
thing to ſupport him, with patience, un- 
der a (tate of afflictjon in this world, nor 
can he have any rational grounds to ex- 
pet a better condition hereafter; and 
therefore mult needs have very dread- 
ful apprehenſions of dying, and be all his 
life time ſubje® to bondage through the 
ag of death. And that man mult needs 

very milcrable, who can neither have 
true joy in life, nor any hope in death. 

This the Heather Philoſophers have ac- 
knowledged, That there is always a ſe- 
cret dread which doth accompany guilt: 

Cc 
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So Seneca in particular, ſpeaking of wick- 
ed men, he faith, tantum metunnt quan- 
tum nocent, that ſuch men muſt have fears 
proportionable to their guilt. And a lit- 
tle after, dat peras quiſquis expeFat, quiſe 
quis autem mernit expedat ; thole men 
do really ſuffer puniſhment, who live un- 
der the expeCtation of it, and whoever 


' doth any thing to deſerve it mult needs 


expect it. 'Tis not eaſe to expreſs the tor- 
ment which thoſe men undergo, 


quos diri conſcia futi 

Mens habet attonitos, © ſurdo verbere ce- 
dit , 

Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum. 

Mens ſibi conſcia faFi 

Premetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, terretque fla- 
gellis. 


Tis the unſupportableneſs of this, that 
many times doth cauſe men in the bitter- 
nels of their ſouls, to chuſe ſtrangling and 
death rather than life. The Heathens do 
ſet forth ſuch a mans condition , by the 
fiction of F#ries continually haunting and 
{courging him : . But Zophar doth better 


Job20-2,, deſcribe it, where he ſaith, Terrors are 


25+ upon him, all darkneſs is hid in kis ſecret 


places, a fire not blown ſhall conſume him. 
Though 
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Though ſome men are fo hardened a- 


gainſt the ſenſe of guilt, as to go on in. 


their ſinful courſes, without feeling any 
of this remorſe for them; yet is their 
peace ſo far from being a priviledg, that 
it doth render their condition'more deſpe- 
rate, becauſe it ſuppoſes them to have a 
reprobate mind, _ 
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ſuch a ſtupidity up- Rom.1. 28 


on their conſciences, as makes them paſ# a” 
feeling, being ſeared as it were with an 1 Tim. 4. 
2; 


hot iron. Which though it may preſerve 
them from thoſe preſent laſhes which 0» 
thers are tormented with, yet doth it ar- 
gue their conditions to be more remedi- 
leſs and deſperate. All the difference is; 
the one is ſick of a Calenture or burning 
Feaver, the other of a Lethargy or Apo- 
plexy; the former more painful for the 
preſent, but both of them very dangerous, 
only the latter leſs capable of remedy than 
the former. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


How Religion conduces to our Hap. 
pineſs 1n the next world. 


| A S Religion is the true cauſe of our 
preſent happineſs in this world, 


whether 


External, 
Internal. 


So likewiſe 1s it the cauſe of that hap- 
pineſs, which we expect in our future 
ſtates: Which muſt depend upon ſuch 
courſes, as can give us the moſt rational 
aſſurance of bleſledneſs and glory here- 
after. 

I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to this ſubject, 
becauſe 'tis ſcarce poſſible for any man 
to be ſo ſtrangely infatuated, ſo wholly 
loſt to common Reaſon as to believe, 
that vicious courſes, deſpiſing of Ro 
on, walking contrary to God , can 
the means to entitle him to this future 
happineſs, any more than contempt and 
hatred-of any one, 1s a proper means to 


+ procure his favour, What 
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What kind of Happineſs this is, which 
belongs to our future ſtate, and wherein 
the Glory of it doth conliſt, is 4þ7or 73, 
a thing unſpeakable, altogether above the 
expreſſions of humane Orators, and paſ- 
ſeth all knowledg, -the heart of man be- 
ing not able to gonceive it : Nor can it 
be expeted that we ſhould be' able, in 
this (tate of fleſh and mortality, to com- 
prehend what kind of irradiations, glo- 
rified fouls are capable of, Only in the 
general, 'tis- ſaid, we ſhall be like God, 
and ſee hin as he is. 

This ftate of future happineſs, as it is 
above all other things of greateſt mo- 
ment, ſo ought it to be proportionably 
laboured after , with the greateſt care 
and diligence, 

There are ſeveral varieties of meta- 
phorical names or expreſſions whereby 
this (tate is deſcribed 1n Scripture, but 
all of them do imply ſomething of more 
than ordinary care and induſtry to the 
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qualitying of men for it, as Bel/armine 115. 5.c.g. 


hath obſerved in his Tract de Zternd fe- 
licitate ſan@orun:. 

'Tis (tyled, 

The City of God, The heavenly Jeruſa- 
lem. And 1t requires ſome care and dv- 
ligence for one that is a Citizen of this 
Cc3 world, 
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EpheC 2- world, to be a felow-citizen with the 

ſaints; it being no eaſie thing for one 

that lives in this world, not to be of 

It. 

The Houſe of God, where there are ma- 
ny manſions; But ſtreight is the gate, and 
narrow is the way to it. 

Matt, 13, An hid Treaſwre, a pretious Pearl. Not 
to be obtained without putting ſuch a 
value upon it, as will make a man ready 
to part with all that he hath, for the 
purchaſe of it. 

Mate.2o, A penny. The wages of our daily fer- 
vice, not to be given but to ſuch as /a- 
bour in the vineyard, and hold out to 

. - the end. 

Luke, 14. © Feaſt or rich ſupper; which they 

are altogether unworthy of and unfit for, 
who do wholly devote themſelves to the 
affairs of this world. 

Mart. 25 The Joy of our Lord and Maſter, which 

\ they onlyare admitted to, who are care- 
ful to improve the Jalents they are 1n- 
truſted withal. 1] 

Matt. 2g; The olemaity of a royal wedding ; from 

-* = which all lazy, ſlothful people, who have 
not oyl in their lamps, and do not watch 
for the coming of the Bridegroom, (hall 
be ſhut out and excluded into outter dark- 


neſs, 
IF 7-» Tis 


Matt. 7. 
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who accompliſh their race, and run to 
the goal, 


Tis a Prize; which they only obtain ! Cor: 9- 


'Tis a Crown; which is due only to 1 Cor. g. 


ſuch as fight valiantly and overcome. 

'Tis an Tzheritance; and therefore be- 
longs only to ſons. 'Tis an Inheritance 
of the ſaints; and therefore unſanftified 
perſons can have, nothing to do with it. 
'Tis an inheritance of the ſaints in light ; 
and therefore cannot belong to ſuch as 
ſtill remain under the powers of dark- 
neſs. 

Heaven may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion, either as a 


State, 
Place. 


T. In the firſt ſenſe, *tis the ſame with 
Holineſs, conſiſting in ſuch Godlike di- 
ſpoſitions, as may make us partakers of 
the Divine nature. 

2. In the ſecond ſenſe, It denotes that 
other world, where we hope to enjoy 
the beatifical viſion, in the bleſ(ſed foci- 
ety of Saints and Angels. Which Reli- 
= only and Holineſs can qualify us 
or, by working in our natures ſuch a 
ſuitableneſs and congruity as muſt make 
Cc 4 ſ\uch 
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ſuch things to be felicities. 
\ In brief; That Salvation and Glory, 
which the Chriſtian Religion doth fo 
clearly propoſe to us, is, as to the na- 
ture and eflence of it, but the very ſame 
thing with Religion; conſiſting in ſuch a 
conformity of ' our minds to the nature 
of God, whereby we are made capable 
of the fruition of him in Heaven, So 
that in this reſpect alſo, Religion is the 
Whole of Man, that is, the whole Hap- 
pineſs and well-being of man doth de- 
pend upon it. 

I have now diſpatcht what T intend- 
ed in this Diſcourſe, namely to prove 
the Reaſonableneſs and Credibility of the 
Principles of Natural Religions which I 
have made appear to be in themſelves of 
ſo great evidence, that every one, who 
will not do violence to his own facul- 
ties, muſt believe and aflent unto them. 
I have likewiſe made it plain, that 'tis 
every mans greateſt Intereſt, to provide 
for his preſent and future happineſs, by 
applying himſelf to the Duties of Religt- 
o2, which upon all accounts will advance 
the perfeCtion of his nature and promote 
his rrue wellfare, both in this world and 
the other. Inſomuch that if we were to 
chuſe the Laws we would ſubmit unto, 
| it 
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it were not poſſible for us to contrive 
any rules more advantageous to our own 
intereſt, than thoſe. which Religion doth 
propple, and require us to obſerve, up- 
on pain of everlaſting damnation, and 
hope of eternal life which God that can- 
not lye hath promiſed, to all thoſe who 
by patient continuance in well-deing, ſeek 
for glory and honour and immortality. 
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CHAP. IX. | 
The Concluſion of the whole, ſhew. 


ing the excellency of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and the advantages of 
it, both as to the knowledg and 
practice of our duty, above the 
meer light of Nature. 


Have now at large conſidered the 
Credibility of the Principles of Na- 
tural Religion, and our obligation to the 
ſeveral Duties reſulting from thoſe Prin- 
ciples. The purpoſe of all which 1s to 
ſhew how firm and deep a foundation Re- 
ligion hath in the Nature and Reaſon of 
Mankind : But not in the leaſt to dero- 
gate from the neceſlity and uſefulneſs of 
Divine Revelation, or to extenuate the 
great bleſſing and benefit of the Chriſtian 
Religion; but rather to prepare and make 
way for the entertainment of that DoZrine 
which is ſo agreeable to the cleareſt di- 
Ctates of Natural light. For notwithſtand- 
ing all that hath been ſaid of Natural Re- 
ligion, it cannot be denyed, but that 1n 
this 
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this dark and degenerate ſtate into which 
Mankind is ſunk, there is great want of 
a clearer light to diſcover our duty to 
us with greater certainty, and to put 1t 
beyond all doubt and diſpute what is the 
good and acceptable Will of God; and 
of a more powerful encouragement to the 
praftice of our duty, by the promiſe of 
a ſupernatural aſliſtance, and by the aſſu- 
rance of a great and eternal reward. And 
all theſe detects are fully ſupplied, by that 
clear and perfe&t Revelation which God 
hath made to the World by our bleſſed 
Saviour. And although, before God was 
_ to make this Revelation of his 
ill to mankind, men were obliged to 
the practice of moral duties by the 'Law 
of Nature, and as the Apoſile ſpeaks, hb4- Rom. 2. 
ving not the Law were a Law to themſelves, "+5 
ſhewing the effo@ of the Law written upon 
their hearts; yet now that God hath in 
ſo much mercy revealed his Will fo plain- 
ly to mankind, it is not enough for us 
who enjoy this Revelation, to perform 
thoſe moral duties which are of natural 
obligation, unleſs we alſo do them in obe- 
dience to Chriſ# as our Lord and Law- 
giver. As we are Chriſtians, whatever C:1,z. 17. 
we do in word or deed, we muſt do all in 
the name of the Lord Jeſus; and by = 
* alone 
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alone expe&t to find acceptance with 
God. | 
How far the Moral virtues of meer 
Heathens, who walk anſwerable to the 
light they have, may be approved of God, 
T ſhall not now diſpute. Only thus much 
ſeems clear in the general, That the Law 
of Nature being implanted in the hearts 
of men by God himſelf, muſt therefore 
be eſteemed to be as much his Law, as 
any poſitive Inſtitution whatſoever : And 
conſequently, conformity to it muſt in its 
kind, i genere morum, be acceptable to 
him. God loves the ſocieties of mankind, 
and becauſe of the neceſſity of juſtice, 
and virtue, and probity to the preſerva- 
tion of humane ſociety, therefore he doth 
erally give a bleſſing and ſucceſs to 
oneſt wu good enterprizes, and blaſts 
the contrary with ſignal judgments and 
marks of his diſpleaſure. But we cannot 
from theſe outward diſpenſations infer any 
thing certainly concerning ſuch mens eter- 
nal conditions. 

Some of the Fathers indeed,as Juſtin Mar- 
#yr, and Clemens Alexandrinus and Chryſo- 
tom, have delivered their judgments for 
the ſalvation of ſuch Heathers as live ac- 
cording tothe light of Nature : But the ge- 
neral ſtream of the reſt is for the contrary 
opinion. 
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opinion. I ſhall not now enquire into the 
articular grounds and reaſons of this dif- 
ce. It may ſuffice to ſay in general,that 

the goodneſs and merey of God,as well as his 
judgments are a great deep; that he will 
bave mercy on whom he will have mercy ; 
and that when God hath not thought fit 
to tell zs how he will be pleaſed to deal 
with ſuch perſons, it is not fit for us to 
tell Hizz how he ought to deal with them. 
Only of this we are ſufficiently aſſured, 
that in all ages and places of the world, 
all that are ſaved are ſaved by the mercy 
of God, and by the merits of Jeſus Chriſt 
who is the Lamb (lain from the founda- 
tion of the world; the Scripture having 
exprelly told us, that there is no ſalvati- 
on in any other ;, for there is none other 
Name wnder heaven given among men 
whereby we muſt be ſaved. To be ſure, 
there is no reaſon for any man, who lives 
under the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, to 
expe that he ſhall eſcape, if he negle# 
ſo great ſalvation. This is the tenour of 
that Doctrine of the Goſpel, which Chriſt 
immediately upon his- reſurrection doth 
commiltionate his Diſciples to preach; 
Mark 16.16. He that believeth ſhall be 
ſaved, but he that believeth not ſhall be 
damned. And Job:3. 18. He that beljevetb 


not, 
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not, is condemned already. And preſent- 
ly it follows, This is the condemmation, &c. 
And again Job, 7. This is life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God, and him 
whom thon haſt ſent, Jeſus Chriſt. 

Now that to zs, to whom the Chriſtian 
DoGdrine is revealed and propoſed, the 
belief and praftice of it is the only way 
wherein we can hope to be accepted, I 
(hall endeavour to make out by theſe two 
arguments : 

1. From the Evidence we have of its 
Divine Authority. 

2. From the Excellency of the things 


. contained in it 3 which are the two chief 


grounds of our obligation to it. 

.T. From that Evidence which we have 
for the Divine authority of this Doctrine, 
above any other. It ſeems to be a Prin- 
ciple of Nature, to which all Nations have 
conſented, That God himſelf ſhould pre- 
ſcribe the way of his own worſhip. All 
kind of inventions whatſoever, that have 
been any way uſeful to humane life, eſpe- 
cially fuch kind of Laws as concern Ci- 
vil or Eccleſiaſtical aſſociations of men, 
have upon the firſt diſcovery of them been 
ſtill aſcribed to the Deity. As if the Authors 
of them muſt needs have been firſt il1u- 
minated with ſome ray of Divinity. Nor 
1s 
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is it probable, that ever any Nation ſhould, 
with any degree of zeal , : embrace- the 
reſpeftive Ceremonies of their Religion; 
unleſs they had firſt elteemed them to 
have proceeded from Divine Revela- 
tion. 

Upon this account was it that Lycur- 
ens, and Numa Pompilins, and Mahomet, 
and the reſt of thoſe kind of Founders 
of Nations and Religions; when they 
would obtain a reverence and: devotion 
to the things they were to eſtabliſh, they 
were fain to pretend at leaſt to Divine 
Revelation, Which proceeding of theirs, 
though it did really abuſe the people 
with groſs deluſions, yet was it founded 
upon this common Principle, that none 
can think aright of God, much leſs ſerve 
him in an acceptable manner, unleſs they 
are firſt inſtruſted by him 1n the true way 
of doing it. = 

Now that the Dodrine of Chriſtiani- 
ty is thus derived to us by Divine Inſti- 
tution, we have as clear and convincing 
evidence, as things of that nature are ca- 
pable of. 

As for the Old Teſtament, that hath 
by the general, conſent of learned men; 
all the marks of pureſt Antiquity; there 
beirig nothing in the world which in this 
reſpect 
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reſpe& isequal to it, or which may pre- 
tend to be compared with it. All other 
the moſt ancient monuments of Antiqui- 
ty coming ſhort of it by many Ages. It 
was, written in the firſt and molt ancient 


Language 3 from which the very Alpha-. 


bets and Letters of all other Lan 

(in the opinion of the moſt learned Hea- 
then, Plutarch, Pliny, Tacitns, Lucan, 
&c. ) were derived. The very number 
and order of Letters moſt generally uſed 
in all kind of Alphabets, being very im- 
proper and unnatural; which it is not 
likely men of ſeveral nations would have 
all agreed upon, were it not barely upon 
this reaſon, that 0 were taken up by 
imitation, and ſo did retain the errors 
and imperfeftions of that firſt original 
from whence they were derived. 

This Book. contains. as the moſt anci- 
ent, ſo the moſt exatt ſtory of the world, 
The propagation of men , and the di- 
ſperſing of families into the ſeveral parts 
of the earth; as I ſhewed before. 

And though this Book were written in 
ſeveral ages and places, by ſeveral per- 
ſons; yet doth the DoGrine of it accord 
together, with a moſt excellent harmony, 
without , any diſſonance or inconhiſten- 
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And for the manner of delivering the 
things contained in it, 'tis fo ſolemn, re- 
verend and majeſtick, ſo exaQly ſuited to 
the nature of things, as may juſtly pro- 
voke our wonder and acknowledgment 
of its Divine original. Inſomuch that 
Longinns, a great maſter of eloquence a- 
mongſt the Heathers, hath obſerved the 
decorum and majeſty which Moſes uſeth 
in deſcribing the Creation, in thoſe words, 
God ſaid, Let there be Light, and there 
was Light. | | 

And as for the New Teſtzment. Thoſe 
various correſpondencies, which it bears 
to the chief things of the Old Teſtament; 
may ſufficiently evidence that mutual re- 
lation, dependance and affinity which 
there is betwixt them. That in ſuch ar 
Age there was ſuch a man as Chriſt, who 
preached fuch a doctrine, wrought many 
miracles, ſuffered ari ignominious death; 
and was afterwards wotſhipped as God, 
having abundance of diſciples and fol- 
lowers, at firſt chiefly amonglt the vul- 
gar, but a while after, amongſt ſeveral 
of the moſt wiſe and learned menz who 
in a ſhort ſpace of time did propagate 
their belief and doctrine. into the. moſt 
remote parts of the world : I ſay, all this 
is for the cruth of the "_ fact, be: 

D 
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ſo much-as doubted or. called into que- 


tion, by Julian, or Celſns, or the Jews 


themſelves, or any other of the moſt a- 
vowed enemies of Chriſtianity. But we 
have it by as good certainty as any ra- 
tional man can wiſh or hope for, that is, 
by Univerſal Teſtimony, as well of ene- 
mies as friends. 

And if theſe things were ſo, as to the 
matter of fat, the common principles of 
nature will afſure us, that 'tis not con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the Deity, his 
Truth, Wiſdom or Juſtice, to work ſuch 
miracles in confirmation of a Lye or Im- 
polture. 

Nor can it be reaſonably objected. 
That theſe miracles are now ceaſed ; and 
we have not any ſuch extraordinary way 
to confirm the truth of our Religion : 
'Tis ſufficient that they were upon the 
firſt plantation of it, when men were to 
be inſtituted and confirmed in that new 
Doftrine. And there may be as much 
of the wiſdom of Providence in the for- 
bearing them now, as in working them 
then. It being not reaſonable to think 
that the univerſal Laws of Nature by 
which things are to be regularly guided 
in their natural. courſe, ſhould frequent- 
ly or upon every little occaſion be vio- 
lated or diſordered. To 
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To which may be added that wonder- 
ful way whereby this Religion hath been 
- propagated in the world, with much ſim 
plicity and infirmity in the firſt publiſh+ 
ers of itz without arms, or faction, or 
favour of great men, or the perlwaſions 
of Philoſophers © or Orators ; only by a 
naked propoſal of plain evident Truth, 
with a firm reſolution of ſuffering and 
dying for it, by which it hath ſubdued 
all kind of perſecutions and oppoſitions; 
and ſurmounted whatever diſcouragement 
or reſiſtance could be laid in its way, or 
made againſt it. | 

2. From the Excellency of the things 
contained init, both in reſpect of the 


$ End .propoſed, 
Means for the attaining of it. 


t. From the End it propoſes, the chief 
reward which. it ſets before us, namely, 
the eternal, viſion and fruition of God: 
Which is ſo excellent in it ſelf, and ſo 
ſuitable to a rational Being, as no other 
Religion or Profeſſion whatſoever, hath 
thought of, or ſo exprelly inſiſted up- 
ON. 
Sotne of the learned Heathez have plas 
ced the happineſs of Man in the external 
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ſenſual delights of this world z I niean 
the Epicureans, who though it other: re- 
ſpedts:they were perſons of , many excel- 
lent and ſublime ſpeculations, yet. becauſe 
of their groſs error in this kind, _ 
have been in all ages looked upon wi 
a kind of execration and abhorrency, 
not only a the vxlgar, but like« 
wiſe amongſt the learneder fort of Phi- 
loſophers. Tis an opinion this, fo v 
groſs and ignoble, as cannot. be ſuffici- 
ently defpiſed. It doth debaſe the un- 
derſtanding of 'man, . and all. the princi» 
ples in him, that are ſublime and . 
rous, extinguiſhing the very. ſeeds: of. ho- 
nour, and piety, and. virtue, affording 
no room for aCtions or endeavours, that 
are truely great and noble; being alto- 
gether unworthy of the nature of Man, 
and doth reduce us to the condition of 
Beaſts. 

Others of the wiſer Heathen, have ſpo» 
ken ſometimes doubtfully concerning a 
future eſtate, and therefore have placed 
the reward of virtue, in the doing of 
virtuous things. Yirtus eſt ſbi premium. 
Wherein though there be much of truth, 
yet it doth not afford encouragement e- 


nough, for the yaſt deſires of a rational 
ſoul. 
Others 
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Others who have owned a ſtate after 
this life, have placed the Happine(s of it 
in groſs and ſenſual pleaſures, Feaſts and 
Gardens, and Company, 'and other ſuch 
low and groſs enjoyments. 7, 

Whereas the Dodtrine of Chriſtianity 
doth fix it upon things, that are much 
more fpiritual and fublimes the Beatifical 
Viſion, a'clear unerring underſtanding, a 
perfe& tranquillity of mind, a conformi- 
ty to God, a perpetual admiring and 
praiſing of him: ' Than which the mind 
of man cannot fancy any thing that is 
more excellent or deſjreable. 

2. As to the Mears it diredts to, for 
the attaining of this end, they are ſuita- 
ble both to the goodneſs and greatnels 
of the exd it ſelf. 

1. For the Duties that are enjoyned 
in reference to Divine worſhip. They are 
ſo full of ſanctity and ſpiritual devotion, 
as may ſhame all the pompous ſolemaities 
of other Religions, in their coſtly ſacrifi- 


. ces, their dark wild mylteries, and ex- 
ternal obfervances. Whereas this refers 


chiefly to the holineſs of the mind, re- 
ſignation to God, love of him, depen- 
dance upon him, ſubmiſſion to his Will, 
endeavauring to be like him, 
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2. And as for the Duties of the ſe- 
cond-Table, which concern our mutual 
converſation towards one another; It al- 
lows nothing that is hurtful or noxious, 
either to our ſelves, or others : Forbids 
all kind of injury or revenge, commands 
to overcome evil with good, to pray 
for enemies and perſecutors, doth not 
admit of any menta], much leſs any cor- 
poral uncleanneſs; doth not tolerate any 
immodeſt or uncomely word or geſture; 
forbids us to wrong others in their goods 
and poſſeſſions, or to miſpend our ownz 
requires us to be very tender both of our 
own and other mens reputations : In 
brief, it injoyns nothing but what is help- 
ful, and uſeful, and good for mankind. 
Whatever any Philoſophers have pre- 
ſcribed concerning their moral virtues of 
Temperance, and Prudence, and Patience, 
and the duties of ſeveral relations, is 
here injoyned ina far more eminent, ſub- 
lime and comprehenſive manner, Be- 
ſides ſuch Examples and incitations to pi- 
"ety as are not to be parallel'd elſewhere. 
The whole Syſteme of its Doctrine being 
tranſcendently excellent, and ſo exaQtly 
conformable to the higheſt , pureſt rea- 
ſon, that in thoſe very things wherein-it 
goes beyond the rules of Moral Philoſo- 
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phy, we cannot in our belt judgment but 
conſent and ſubmit to it. 

Ia brief, it doth in every reſpe&t fo 
fully anſwer the chief ſcope and deſign 
of Religion, in giving all imaginable ho- 
nour and Gbmiſtion to the Deity, pro- 
moting the good of mankind, ſatisfying 
and ſupporting the mind of man, with 
the highe(t' kind of enjoyments, that a 
rational ſoul can wiſh or hope for, as no 
other Religion or Profeſſion whatſoever 
can pretend unto. 


What hath briefly been ſaid upon this 
argument may ſuffice to ſhew the exceed- 
ing folly and unreaſonableneſs of thoſe 
men who are ſceptical and indifferent as 
to any kind of Religion. *Tis a vice this, 
that if it may not be ſtyled direct Atheiſr, 
yet certainly it is the very next degree to 
it. And there is-too much reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that it doth in this generation very 
much abound, not only amongit the Yul- 
ger, but ſuch alſo as would be thought the 

reateſt Wits, and moſt knowing men. It 
Path been occalioned by that heat and 
zeal of men in thoſe various contrary opt- 
nions, which have of late abounded, to- 
ether with thoſe great ſcandals that have 
-_ given by the Profeſlors of Religion 
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on ſeveral hands. Fram whence men of 
corrupt minds have taken occaſion to 
doubt of all kind of Religion; and to 
look upon it only as a Political inventi- 
on, 'which doth no farther oblige, than 
as the Laws of ſeveral Countries do pro- 
vide for it. Theſe common ſcandals have 
been the occaſion, but the true ground at 
the bottom of ſuch mens prejudice and 
diſſatisfaction, is the ſtrineſs and purity 
of this Religion, which they find puts too 
great a reſtraint and check upon their ex- 
orbitant luſts and paſſons. 

I know they will pretend for their he- 
fitation and indifferency in this kind, the 
want of clear and ;nfaſlible evidence for 
the truth of Chriſtianity ; than which no- 
thing can be more abſurd and unworthy 
of a rational man. For let it be but im- 
partially conſidered 5 what is it, that ſuch 
men would have ? Do they expe&t Ma- 
thematical proof and certainty in Moral 
things ? Why, they may as well expe&t 
to ſce with their ears, and hear with their 
eyes. Such kind of things (as I ſhewed 
at large in the beginning of this _— 
being altogether as diſproportioned to ſuc 
kind of proofs, as the objects of the ſeve- 
ral (enſ's are to one another. The argu- 
ments Or pzoot to be uſed in ſeveral mat- 

ters 
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ters are of yarious and different kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the things to be 
proyed. And it will become every rational 
man to yeild to ſuch proofs, as the nature 
of the thing which he enquires about is 
capable of : And that man is to be look- 
ed upon as froward and contentious, who 
will not reſt ſatisfied in ſuch kind of Evi- 
dence as is counted ſufficient, either by 
all others, or by moſt, or by the wiſeſt 
men. 

If we ſuppoſe God to have made any 
Revelation of his Will to mankind, can 
any man propoſe or fancy any better way 
for conveying down to Poſterity the Cer- 
tainty of it, than that clear and univer- 
ſal Tradition which we have for the Hiſto- 
ry of the Goſpel? And muſt not that man 
be very unreaſonable, who will not be 
content with as much evidence for an a- 
cient Book or matter of Fad, as any thing 
of that nature is capable of ? If it be only 
infallible and mathematical Certainty that 
can ſettle his mind, why ſhould he believe 
that he was born of ſuch Parents, and 
belongs to ſuch a Family? *'Tis poſhble 
men might have combined together to 
delude him with ſuch a Tradition. Why 
may he not as well think, that he was 
born a Prince and not a Subject, and 
con- 
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conſequently deny all duties of ſubjecti- 


- on and obedience to thoſe above him? 


There is nothing ſo wild and extravagant, 
to which men may not expoſe themſelves 
by ſuch a kind of nice and ſcrupulous in- , 
credulity. 

Whereas, if to the enquiries about Re- 
ligion a man would but bring with him 
the ſame candour and ingenuity, the ſame 
readineſs to be inſtructed, which he doth 
to the ſtudy of humane Arts and Sciences, 
that is, a mind free from violent preju. 
dices and a deſire of contention 3 It can 
hardly be imagined, but that he mult be 
convinced and ſubdued by thoſe clear 
evidences which offer themſelves to. eve- 
ry inquiſitive mind, concerning the truth 
of the Principles of Religion in general, 
and concerning the Divine Authority of 
the H. Scriptures, and of the Chriſtian 
Religion. 
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Remember them which bave the 
Rule over you , who bave 


ſpoken to you the word of God; 

whoſe Faith follow, conſider- 
ing the end of their converſa- 
110n, 


Scripture, that we may mingle 
nothing of Humane AﬀeCtions, 
that our Paſſions may give no In- 
terruption to you in hearing, or 
to me in ſpeaking; I ſhould de- 
fire to ſuppreſs them quite, if it 
were poſſible. And poſlible it is, 
where they are ſlightly raiſed, as 
upon common and ordinary OCcca- 
ſions : 


| handling this Text of holy 
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ſions : But where they are ground- 
cd and ſtrong, where they dare ar- 
gue, and ſeem to have Reaſon on 
their fide, as there is too much in 
ſight for ours; there I think  isin 
vain to endeavour it : The only way 
inthis caſe,is to give them ſome kind 
of Vent, to diſcharge them in part, 
and to govern what reinains of the 
Afﬀe&ions. 

You will I hope the rather bear 
with my Infirmity, that I cannot 
contain from deploring the Los, 
the irreparable Loſs that we ſuffer, 
IT think all ſuffer, in the death of 
this Eminent Perſon. He was the 
man in whom his Friends had ex- 
perience of much good, and had 
hopes of much more ; not {» much 
for his greatneſs or power, as ab- 
ſtrafting from theſe, tor what they 
found m himſelf, which was a great 
and manifold Blefling to all that 
lived within' his converſation. He 

| was 
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was a Father, a Counſellor, a Com- 
forter, a Helper, a ſure Friend : 
He was all they — wilh 1n e- 
very Relation, and by the courſe 
of Nature, might have been for 
many years. But for our fins, 
( though for his unſpeakable ad- 
vantage the great and wiſe God 
was not pleaſed to continue that 
Blefling ; He took him out of this 
World, when for ought we could 
' judye, there was moſt need of ſuch 
men to live in it; and when we 
had much reaſon to expect more 
good than ever- by his living in 
IC, 

Oh the Unſearchable ways and 
Counſels oft God! Oh the Blind- 
neſs of Humane hopes and expeQa- 
tions! While we pleaſe our fclves 
with the good we have in hand, 
while we reach out for more, 
as if there woul4 never be an end, 
within a few days all withers, all 

a yan- 
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vanitheth to This: We have No- 


thing left, but what it grieves us 
to ſee; We have nothing remains, 
but what we are willing to be 
\ rid of, a poor ſhell of earthy, thar 

we make haſte to bury ont of our 
{ighr. 

Yes; of wile and good men, 
which is their Priviledg above 0- 
thers, there remains after Death, 
a Memory, an Example which they 
leave behind them, as a facred De- 
poſitum for us to keep and uſe un- 
til we fee them again. (Are theſe 
things Nothing in our {ight ? They 
are above all price in the ſight of. 
God; who, that they may be fo 
to us, both telleth us'the worth, 
and recommends them to! our. e- 
ſteem, and requires the fruit of 
them in many places of Scripture : 
But in none with more Application 
to our preſent Occaſion, than in - 


my Text. I ſhall ſufficiently Ju- 
ſtifie 


—_ ————— 
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ſtifie my. choice of it, if I can but 
make it be underſtood: I ſhall 
ſhew the fall Import of it, in thoſe 
duties which it contains : I ſhall 
endeavour to ſtir you up to pra- 
Riſe them with reſpeG&to this pre- 
ſent occaſion. 

Firſt, For the underſtanding of 
my Text, we are to look for no 
help from what gocs next before it, 
or after it : For the whole buſineſs 
of it is contained within it ſelf. 
It lies in the heap among other di- 
retions, which without any certain 
connexion between them, were gi- 
ven by the Writer of this Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, that is, to thoſe 
Fews who were converted to be 
Chriſtians. 

For the time when it was writ- 
ten, we are certain of this, that it 
-was while Timothy lived ; for he is 
-mentioned as living in the 24 Verſe 
of this Chapter. And he being 
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there ſaid to have ſuffered Impriſon- 
ment for the Goſpel, this brings us 
a little nearer to the knowledg of 
the time : For then it muſt be after 
both S. Pauls Epiſtles to Timothy. 
In the laſt of thoſe Epiſtles, which 
was ſome years after the other, S. 
Paul ſpeaks much of his own fads 
priſonment for the Goſpel: He 
warns Timothy oft, that he muſt 
ſuffer for the Goſp "P He inſtructs 
him what to do _—_ God ſhall 
call him to ſuffer. Not a word 
of any thing that he had ſuffered 
already : Nay, he counſels him as 
a young man, that had never been 
tried. He invites him to Rome, 
which was the great place of try- 
al; in which place, as 1t appears 
in the cloſe of this Chapter, Timo- 
thy did ſuffer that Impriſonment for 
the Goſpel, from whick%he was de- 
liver'd, when this Epiſtle was writ- 
ten. It appears, that after the E- 
piſile 
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piſtle to Timothy, how long after 


we know not, he did go to Rome, 
as Paul will'd him. How long he 
ſtaid there we know not, ere he 
did ſuffer impriſonment. How 
long he was in Priſon, we know 
not, ere he was ſet at liberty. On- 
ly we know, it was a confiderabl=- 
time, we have reaſon to think it 
might be ſome years; it might be 
many years that this Epiſtle was 
written after the {ccond Epiſtle to 
Timothy. 

And if ſo, then it was written, 
not only as Theodoret ſays, long 
after the death of James the Bro- 
ther of Fe : But account it how 
you will, this Epiſtle was written, 
after the death of James the Bro- 
ther of our Lord: Which James 
being the firſt Biſhop of Ternſalem, 
and the other Fames an Apoſtle, 
that is, a Biſhop at large, and both 


thelc being pur to death ar Teruſa- 
a } lent; 
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lem ; Not to {earch into Church-Hi- 
ſtory for thoſe others of their order, 
who dyed before this time in other 
places; nor to gueſs how many 0- 
thers were dead, that are not 're- 
corded in Church-Hiſtory : 1t we 
think of no more but theſe two 
eminent ſervants of Chriſt, we can« 
not be to ſeck of the underſtand- 
ing of this Text, nor of the ap- 
plication to our particular purpoſe. 
I ſay not, but it may have a more 
general extent. There is a memo- 
ry due, not only to the Apoſtles 
,of Chriſt, and to the Biſhops their 
Succeſlors; but to all other good 
Miniſters of Chriſt, yea to all 0- 
ther exemplary Chriſtians. But if 
the Apoſtle had mcant this only of 
_ —PBrfhops; amnot guels that hc 
would have it expreſt otherwiſe, 

than he hath done in my Text. 
To prove this, I muſt have re- 
courſe to the Original, and not 
wholly 
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wholly depend upon our Exgliſh 
Tranflation. For that he meant 
this of Biſhops, it appears not ſuf- 
ficiently, and of them being dead, 
not at all, in our Tranſlation. 
And yet from the Original, I ſee 
no reaſon to doubt, that our A- 
poſtle in this Text, meant no 0- 
ther but Biſhops, and thoſe depart- 
ed this lite. 

For the Order of Biſhops, it is 
deſcribed by thoſe acts of Ruling 
and Teaching, in the words of our 
Tranſlation ; but it 15 much more 
expreſly by the word 24 in the 
Original, For the meaning of 
which word, to whom ſhould we 
reſort, but either to the Greeks, in 
whole Language ; or to the Jews, 
for whoſe 1mmediate_ uſe this was 
written ? Among the Greeks #4 
15a general word, it ſignifies Rulers 
Eccleſiaſtical or Civil. ' In this 
Verſe they take it for Eccleſiaſtical 

a 4 Rulers : 
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Rulers : So Chryſoſtom on my Text ; 
and Oecumentus, #1 "ETioxiror, the f was 
poſtle ſpeaks of Biſhops in this 
Verſe. If the Jews would ſay fo 
too, what could we have more ? 
They do ſay it, as much as we have 
reaſon to expect, In their Tradi- 
tional Layguage they call one 
of our Biſhops p21 which in effect 
is the word in my Text. So then 
we have the conſent both of 
Grecks and of Hebrews, that is, of 
them who had moſt reaſon to know 
the meaning of the word, that Bi- 
ſhops are meant by the word 5yiwvu 
In my Text. 

That the Apoſtle here {peaks not 
of Living, but of Dead Biſhops : of 
them that Had the Rule before that 
time; though 'tis; rendred , that 
Hawe, in our Tranſlation ; it ap- 
pe arcih by other words in my Text, 
Remember then, ſays the Apoſile : 
What , thoſe that are preſent ? 

They 
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They arc not the objefs of Me- 
mory, but of Senſe. Remember 
% 59k, the good Biſhops . you 
have had: Js incancer, them that bawe 
ſpoken to you , that have ſpoken 
their Jaſt, and (hall ſpeak no more 
in this world * erehewpiy)ee, conſidering, 
looking back, or looking up to 
# lnfeor + «recqogis, the end of their 
converſation. 'Ara5pgi {ſignifies the 
whole courſe of this lite, "Exfaors 18 
. the end or period of it. Look 
back, ſays the Apoſtle, to your Bi- 
ſhops deceaſed, conſider their end, 
or Exit , or going out of this 
world, 

To confirm this, if any doubt, 1 
ſhall defire him to compare this 
Verſe with the 17 of this Chapter. 
In both Verſes the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of the 5y4d«, that is, of Biſhops, as 
] have interpreted and proved. In 
the 17. he ſhews our duty to the 
living, Obey them, ſays the Apoſtle, 


an 
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and Submit your ſelves, for they 
watch for your ſouls. In this Verſe 
he ſhews our duty to Biſhops: de- 
cealed ; Remember then, and follow 
their Faith, conſidering the end of 
their converſation. 

I think more needs not be faid, 
to ſhew the ſcope of my Text, and 
how applicable it 1s to our preſent 
Occaſion. It beiny clear that the 
Apoſtle {peaks here of Biſhops, 
and of them being departed this 
lite. 

I now proceed to the duties re- 
quired at our hands ; wwerlvfde, and 
wares, Remember and Imitate. 

Firſt, Remember, "Tis a natural 
deſire that men have, to be re- 
membred when they are dead. 
We do not find it is fo in an 
other creature : They delire to live 
as long as they can ; but for ought 
we can judge, by any Indication, 
they have no regard to what ſhall 

come 
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come after. The reaſon is plain, 
for their Being determines with 
their life. But for man, amon 

many other tokens of Immortality, 
he hath by ſecret Inſtin&t, a Na- 
tural deſire to be thought, of, and 
ſpoken of in after-times, We' ſee 
this, not only in them that are in- 
flamed with the hope of a Future 
life ; but even in thoſe, that, for 
ought appears to us, know or think 
little of any more but, the pre- 
ſent. 

What elſe made the: Egyptian 
Kings Jay out their wealth on Py- 
ramids, and the like ſtupendious 
buildings ? What moved the old 
Grecks and the Romans, with ſo 
much care and expence to leave 
Statues and other Monuments, with 
Inſcriptions of their names? What 
mcant thoſe in the unlettered Na- 
tions, by the much harder ſhifts 
they haye made to convey any 

thing 
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thing of themſelves to Poſterity bl 
IT need not feek for inſtances of 
this in remote Times and Coun- 
tries, when we fee 'tis ſo frequent 
in our Ape, and perhaps no-where 
more than in this City ; for men 
of deſign, that think long before- 
hand, above all other things, to 

rovide for this kind of Immorta- 
fey Some venture their lives, 0- 
thers wear out themſelves, they do 
and ſuffer any thing to get eſtates : 
Not for themſelves, that might be 
happier without them ; nor ſo much 
for their known Heirs, whom they 
load with Entails, as for men whom 
they know not, but only hope they 
will be in after-times. For their 
inward thought is, that their houſes 
ſball continue for ever, and their 
dwelling-place to all generations : 
they call their lands by their own 
names, This their way is their 


folly, and thoſe that fee it are ſuch 
fools 
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fools to take after them, ſays Da- 
vid, Pſal. 49. 11. 

But if this deſign take, it muſt 
be in ſpite of God, who hath de- 
clared it (hall not do. He will 
thwart wicked men. They that 
provide not for the true Immor- 
tality , ſhall loſe their deſign in 
this ſhadow of it. Either their name 
ſhall be forgotten ;'God hath threat- 
ned he will cut it off, he will blot 
it out, their memory ſhall periſh with 
them: Or if it ſurvive, it ſhall 
be to their ſhame, their name ſhall 
rot, Prov. 10.7. What they build 
for fame, ſhall be like Abſoloms 
Pillar, which remains to this day ; 
but the patlers by throw ſtones ar 
it, in dereſtation of his Memory : 
Such is generally, though not al- 
ways, the curſe of God that pur- 
ſues wicked men. 

Whereas contrariwiſe it 15 the 
Promiſe of God to the Juſt, that 

they 
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they ſhall always be had in remen- 
brance, Pſal. 112.6. And that therr 
memory ſhall be bleſſed as far as 
known, Prov. 19.7. Promiſes which, 
as all other of Temporal things, 
are to be underſtood with referya- 
tion to the Divine Oeconomy, to 
that wiſdom of God which orders 
all things in the Government of 
the world. It becometh not the 
Majeſty of him that governs all 
things, to break his courſe, and to 
work Miracles upon every parti- 
cular occaſion. 'Tis enough that 
he generally proyideth that the 
ſame thing may be done otherwiſe, 
and declares it to thoſe by whom 
it ought to be done. If rhey do 
it not, if there be a faileur in them ; 
his Promiſe is nor. void, his word 1s 
not broken, ſince it was given with 
that Condition : Which being not 
performed by them that were to 
have done it, he can make repara- 

tion 
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tion to thoſe that ſuffer by it ; yea 
he hath done it already in this, 
that he hath given them that which 
this typifies. And what if they fall 
ſhort of the ſhadow, when they 
have the {ubſtance, in a better and 
true Immortality ? | 

The mean while we fee what is 
required on our parts, As the ſer- 
vants of God, out of that ſtore 
which he hath given us, We are 
to pay what he hath promiſed 
good men, "Tis that which all 
naturally deſire, but wicked men 
ſhall not attam ; only ro the juſt, 
God hath promiſed that ' we (hall 
remember them, and he commands 
that we ſhould do it, eſpecially 
for good Biſhops departed this 
lite, 

Our remembrance of them doth 
not differ in kind, but in degree, 
from what we owe to the memory 
of others. "Tis a duty we are to 


oe | 
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pay them above others, in our 
Thoughts, in our Aﬀections, in 
our Words, and in our Actions 
and Lives, 

Firſt, in our Thoughts ; *ris not 
a ſimple rem2mbrance that God re- 
quires ; for that being an act of 
the ſenſitive foul, as I conceive, 
doth not diredtly tall under pre- 
cept. For 1t 1s not in our power, 
ro remember or forget, either what 
or when we pleaſe. Bur it is in 
our power, to do thoſe afts which 
conduce to the exciting, or to the 
helping of our memory. This is 
that which God requires at our 
hands, that we ſhould endeavour 
to turn our minds towards {ach 
objzeas, and contemplate in them 
the gitts and graces of God : that 
as oft as we think of them , we 
ſhould acknowledg that good which 
was in them, and which we have 
received by their mcans : Fhat wc 
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ſhould pay them that honourable 
eſteem which we owe to our ſpirt- 
tual Parents and BenefaQors. 

It we think upon them heartily 
in this manner, it  — work {ome- 
thing upon our Aﬀections. We 
cannot but be fenlible of the want 
of ſuch men, and theretore grieved 
for our loſs, when they are taken 
from us ; as the Aſzan Biſhops were 
at thoſe words of St. Paul, when he 
laid, they ſhould ſee his face no more. 
Though God intend it for their 
gain, whom he takes to himſelf, 
and he takes them in that time, 
which ſuits beſt with their Clhucuad- 
ſtances : Yet, even then, we have 
caule to grieve for our ſelves, and 
for the Church, who are deprived 
of rhe preſence and ule of fuch 
men. How much more, when tor 
ought we know, they are taken 
away for our fins? When for ought 
we know, it was becauſe the age 

b was 
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was not worthy of them ? For ought 
we know, 'tis 1n order to ſome judy- 
ment of God, which will come 
the ſooner when they are gone, 
when we have filled up the mea- 
ſure of our iniquities ? 

When Elijah was taken away 
in a very evil age, Eliſha cryed 
out, O my Father, my Father, the , 
Chariots and Horſemen of Ijrael | 
What will become of Iſrael now 
thou art gone ? We dare not think 
ſo highly of any one man. We 
have no ſuch cauſe to deſpond of 
our Nation. When it is bad, we 
are to do our parts to make it bet- 
ter, to pray that God would ſend 
more Labourers into his Harveſt, 
that he would double his gitts and 
bleſſings on thoſe that are left, 

And for thoſe we have loſt, we 
muſt reſign them to God ; both ac. 
knowledging his bounty in giving 
them to us, and ſubmitting to his 
will. 
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will, in taking them to himſelf; So 
S. Bernard on the death of his Bro- 
ther Gerard, Lord, ſays he, thou haſt 
given, and thou haſt taken away ; 
though we grieve that thou haſt ta- 
ken away, yet we cannot forget that 
thou didft give him, Yea, we owe 
not only ſubmiſſion to God, bur 
thankfulneſ too for their ſakes who 
are delivered by this means from 
ſo great and ſuch manifold evils, 
as continually hover about us in 
this life. From fickneſs and pain, 
from labour and danger, from for- 
row, and fear, and care, and what 
not? being delivered from Sin 
which is the Cauſe, and from that 
Fleſh which is the Center of all 
this. 

They are paſt all evils elſe, that 
have overcome Death : They leave 
ſorrow to us, who call our felves 
the living : Their lite, the only 
true life, is immutable Joy, eter- 
2 nal 
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nal Reſt, Peace, and Felicity. 
Which it we ſerioully believe, 
if we defice to be with them, we 
cannot ſorrow for our loſs, with- 
out joy for their gain, and thanks- 
giving-on their behalf, to that good 
God, who hath given them the wicto- 
ry through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
But thus much we owe upon the 
death of every true Chriſtian,though 


of never ſo mean a rank and con- 


dition. We are to be thankful to 


God for his mercies, and to pro- 
fels it, as we arc taught in the 
Offices of our Church ; which have 
the ſame words. of burial, for the 
meaneſt of our communion, as for 
thole that are higheſt in their Graces 
and Giits, 

But there is a remembrance. in 
Words that is due to theſe, and 
not to the other; namely, the due 
praiſe of thoſe their excellent Graces 
and Gifts ; which though they have 


nor 
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not of themſelves, but through the 
bounty and liberality of God, who 
1s therefore to be chiefly reſpe&ed 
and glorified, in all the praiſe that 
we give to his creatures : Yet ſince 
he 1s pleaſed to do them this ho- 
nour aboye others, and to make 
choice of them whom he fo digni- 
fies ; we are bound to allow it them, 
we are to follow Gods choice, to 
give them praiſe whom he hath 
ſo qualified for it. Only with this 
care, that we do it truly, not to 
flatter the dead ; and hr or for 
the example and imitation of the 
living. 

We have ſo much reaſon to do 
this, that they who had only rea- 
ſon to guide them, the Gentiles, 
upon the death of any eminent 

erlons, had Orations made pub- 
ſickly in their praiſe. The Fews, 
without any particular Law for 
it, had honour done to the Me- 
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mory of Worthy perſons at their 
Funerals, 2 Chron.32. «lt. The Rites 
of it are partly deſcribed, 2 Chron. 
16. 14. They laid their dead in a 
bed full of the richeſt perfumes, 
which allo were publickly burat ar 
the Interment. To which I con- 
ceive the Preacher alludes, Eccleſ. 
7.1. where he ſays, A good name 
zs better than precious oyntment, and 
the day of ones death than the day 
of ones birth. 

When one cometh into the 
World, none knows how he may 
prove;it he do well in it,he goes out 
with this publick teſtimony. Af- 
rer which the Jews never mention- 
ed ſuch perſons without a bleſſing 
on their memory. | 

But above all others, the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians were very obleryant 
this way. They ſaw it was the 
will of their Lord and Maſter, 
that the good work which was 
done 
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done upon him by Mary, ſhould 
be kept in perpetual memory, and 
is therefore recorded in the Goſ- 
pel. They ſaw how the works of 
Dorcas were ſhewn at her death, 
the Coats and Garments which ſhe 
made for the poor. They ſaw what 
need there was of great Incentives, 
in thoſe days, when Chriſtianity 
was a moſt dangerous Profeſſion. 
It is of no ſmall force, to make 
men love a Religion, when they 
ſee it infuſes excellent Principles, 
that it excites ſo ſuitable practiſes, 
that it 1s proof againſt ſuffering 
and death. And the experience 
of that power it hath in ſome, pro- 
vokes and animates others to the 
ſame. 

Upon theſe and the like conft- 
derations, and perhaps with allu- 
ſion to that Text, where S. John 
18 ſaid to have ſeen the ſouls of the 
Martyrs under the Altar; They 
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had their Memorias Martyrum, their 
places of .Worlhip , where they 
placed the Altars over the bodies 
of their Martyrs. What, with any 
intention to worſhip the Martyrs ? 
It was ſo ſuggeſted by the Adver- 
ſaries, and as vehemently denied 
by the Chriſtians of thoſe times. 
By thoſe of Smyrna, in'the un- 
doubted atts of Polycarprs : We 
cannot ( lay they ) worſbip any 0+ 
ther than Chrift ; We love the Mar- 
tyrs as being followers of Chriſt ; We 
celebrate the days of their paſſtons 
with Toy ; We do it both in remem- 
brance of thoſe Champions of God, 
and to train up and prepare others 
for the like conflicts. 

Belides this, which was peculiar 
fo the Martyrs, they had a lower 
depree of remembrance , for Bi- 
ſhops, and Contetlors, and all ©- 
ther eminent perfons departed this 
like : whom they nor only praiſed 

In 
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in Orations at their Funerals, but 
writ their names in their Diprychs, 
or two-leaved Records, which con- 
tained in one page all the names 
of the Living; in the other, the 
Dead that were of note in the 
Church. 

All theſe were recited in the 
Communion-Service : - Where, as 
the Living for themſelves; ſo for 
the-Dead, came their Friends, and 
gave Oblations and Alms, Which, 
before they were diſtributed among 
-the poor , were firſt offered up to 
Cod in a prayer, like that which 
we ule for the Charch Militant 
here on Earth. Theſe Doles were 
their only Sacrifices for the dead : 
Only Alms to the poor, with which 
ſacrifices God ys well-pleaſed. And 
their prayers were not for any de- 
liverance - from pains; unleſs the 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and the 
Apoſtles, and Virgin Mother of 

Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, were in the ſame. pains too, 
and needed the ſame Deliverance. 
For they were all mentioned alike, 
and together, as it is to be ſeen in 
the ancienteſt Liturgies, 

Among all theſe Innocent Offi- 
ces and Rites of the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians, was there any thing of 
prayer for ſouls in Purgatory ? Was 
there any thing of prayer to Saints 
departed this life ? Was there any 
foundation for thoſe ſuperſtitious 
Obſervances, Of adoring their Re- 
liques, of Proſtration to their Ima- 
ges, of Pilgrimage to their Shrines, 
of making Vows, of ſaying Mafles, 
of Offering to them, and the like? 
The Papiſts ſay there was , the 
plead the praftice of the Church 
for. it, they wreſt places of Scrip- 
ture to their purpoſe. Nay the 
Rhemifts and others, alledge this 
very Text, without which I ſhould 
not have mention'd them at this 
time. But 
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But as the Learnedſt men among 
themielyes have been ſo juſt not to 
charge this upon my Text, and 
ſome of them confeſs they have no 
ground for theſe things in any one 
Text of Canonical Scripture: So 
they would do us but right to ac- 
knowledg, that none of theſe 
things was pracis'd for ſome hun- 
m8 - of years after Chriſtianity 
came into the world. 

In thoſe Primitive times all their 
Offices for the Dead, were, cither 
to give Teſtimony of that Faith in 
which they died, and that death 
had not diffolv'd their Communion 
with the Living : or they were to 
bleſs God for their holy Life, and 
happy Death: or to Pray to him, 
not for their deliverance from Pur- 
gatory, of which there was no Faith 
in thoſe times ; but for the Increaſe 
of that Good which they believ'd 


them to be poſleſt of already, = 
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for the Attainment of that farther 
= which they thought they were 
ure of, namely, for their ſpeedy 
and happy Refurreion, for their 
fect diſcharge at the day of 
udgetnent, for the Conſummation 
of their bliſs with their own in-the 

Kingdom of Glory. 

Not to {ay how the Fathers Uif. 
fer among themſelves in theſe par- 
ticulars; or how many. of theſe 

articulars are omitted in the Ro- 
man Church as well as ours; it is 
enouph that here is nothing makes 
for them, but much againſt thoſe 
their Errors and Corruptions. All 
that is agteed on all hands, or. that 
we find m the Praftice of the firſt 
Apes, being ſufficiently contain'd 
in thoſe Offices of our Church ; in 
the prayer for the Church-Militant, 
m the Colle& on All-Saints day, 
and in the Office for the burial of 
the Dead; wherc we pray, That 
it 
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it would pleaſe _- of bis ove 
oodneſs, ſhortly to accompliſh the 
pe of Jn lei, and tne 
his Kingdom, that we, with dll t 
that are departed in the true faith 
of bis holy Name, may bawe our per. 
fefh conſummation and bliſs, both ine 
body and ſoul, in his everlaſting glo- 
ry. 
Laſtly, Remembrquce in Aion 
is the other duty enjoyn'd in my 
Text . Mifids F wig, Imitate therr 
Faith, that is, their Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion and praftice, theic whole 
Life and Converſation , accordi 
to their own belief of that word 
which they have ſpoken. 

The Reaſon of this duty is plain : 
for it is our buſineſs in this world 
to recover the Image of God in 
which he created us; to be like 
him here in Righteouſneſs and Ho- 
lineſs, that we may be like him 
hereafter in. Glory and Happineſs. 
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To this End, God has given us 
thoſe Lineaments of himſeltt, which 
are written ſufficiently in our Na- 
ture, but more fully and diſtintly 
in Scripture. In which Scripture, 
he ſo oft and fo vehemently re- 

uires us, Be ye Holy, as I am Ho. 
"I, be ye Juſt, as I am Fuſt; be 
ye Merciful, as I am Merciful ; - be 
ye Pure, as I am Pure; be ye Per- 
fe, as your heavenly Father is Per- 
fee. 
This good Word of God, which 
was given by the Prophets and A- 
poſtles, is ſtill inculcated on us b 
them that ſpeak to us the word of 
God. Which Office being primari- 
ly of Biſhops, as appears in = 
Text, They are firſt and above all 
others to conform themſelyes to it, 
to ſhew others how poſſible and 
how pradticable it is. 

Our Apoſtle ſuppos'd this in 
thoſe Primitive Biſhops in my =_ 

Go 
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God requires it of all that ſuc- 
ceed them in the Church. So of 
Timothy, though he were young in 
Age, yet being in that Place, Be 
thou an Example to believers in 
word, in converſation, in ſpirit, in 
with, in truth, x Tim. 4. 12. and 
in the laſt Verſe, Take heed to thy 
Self, and to thy Dofirine : Do this 
conſtantly and continually, and fo 
thou ſhalt *ſave both thy ſelf and 
them that hear thee. 

Whether they do this or no, 
they are our Teachers and Rulers ; 
therefore in the 17 Verſe of this 
Chapter, while they live, we muſt 
obey their Word, and ſubmit to their 
Government. When they are 
dead, both for what, they are, and 
were, we may do well to fay no 
ill of them; and fince we can fay 
no good, cen forget them, and 
leave them to God. 


But 
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But "if they are -fuch as they 
ought, which the Apoſtle ſuppoſes 
in my Text, if they live as men 
that believe themſelves what they 
fay : 'Fis our duty, not only to 
ſubmit and obey them while they 
live ; but alſo to Remember them 
when they are dead : Remember 
them, in our. thoughts, with that 
honour they deſerve ; In our Af- 
fedions, with a due fenſe of our 
loſs, and their gamm: Remember 
them in words, with the juſt praiſe 
of their actions and lives: In our 
rus to God, with due thank- 
ulneſs for their graces and gifts 
in this lite, and for the glory they 
reccive after death: Laſtly, re- 
member to follow them in that holy 
way, which leads to ſo happy an 
end: In our Apoſtles words, fok 
low thew Faith, conſtdering the e- 
yent, the bleſſed end of their good 


converſation. 
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| What my Text fays in gene. 
ral of Biſhops deceaſed, 'tis moſt 
calie to apply. I know it hath 
been done all this while, by them 
that knew the virtuous Ir great 
mind that lately dwelt in this 
body. _ They know the trath of 
all I ſhall ſay, and much more 
that might be ſaid in his juſt 
commendation. But the little I 
can bring within the time I have 
left, being faid from many years 
experience, will at leaſt ſtir up 
thoſe that knew him not, to en- 
quire ; and if they find theſe things 
true, they know their duty of Re- 
membrance and Imitation. 

I ſhall nor be minute, in draw- 
ing all I fay under theſe heads: 
for I ſpeak ro them that can 
diſtinguiſh and ſort things, as 
they belong to the one, or co the 
other, 
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To begin with the Natural 
endowments of his Mind; I can- 
not think of him without juſt re- 
fledion upon that Paradox, of 
the Equality of Souls. He was 
ſurely a great Inſtance to the 
contrary 3 having that largeneſs 
of Soul in every reſpe&t, which 
was much above the rate of or- 
dinary men, He had an Under- 
ſtanding that extended to all 
arts of” uſeful Learning and Know- 
bolts a Will always diſpoſed to 
Great, and Publick, and Gene- 
rous things, He had a natural 
averſion from all idle ſpeculations, 
and from the eager purſuit of 
ſmall and frivolous defigns. In 
great matters, he judged {fo well, 
that he was not uſually ſurprized 
with events. He nan i his in- 
tentions with {ſuch equalneſs 
of mind, that he was never car- 
ried 
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ried beyond the calmneſs of his 
Natural Temper , - except through 
his zeal for Pablick good, 'or 
where his Friend was concern- 
ed. 
What he was in his Studies, 
I have reaſon to know, that have 
often been tired with ſtudying 
with him. He was indefatigable, 


- and would have worn himſelf 


out, if he had not been relieved 
with multiplicity of buſineſs. How- 
ever, he impaired by it, a Bod 
which ſeemed to have been buile 
for a long Age, and contracted 
thoſe Infirmities that haſtened his 
death. | 

The effe& of his Studies, in his 
Preaching and Writings, are ſut- 
ficiently known, and would have 
been much more, if God had gi- 


yen him time. 
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As for his Preaching, it was 
ſometimes famous near this place ; 
though he ſought rather the pro- 
fit, than the praiſe of his hearers. 
He ſpoke ſolid truth, with as lit- 
tle thew of Art as was poſlible. 
He exprelt all things in their true 
and natural colours; with that 
aptneſs and plainneſs of 'Speech, 
that grave natural way of Elo- 
cution, that ſhewed he had no 
deſign upon his hearers. His plain- 
nels was beſt for the inſtruction 
of the ſimple; and for the better 
ſort, who were in truth an Intel- 
ligent Auditory, it was enough 
that they might ſee he had no 
mind to deceive them. He ap- 

lied himſelf rather to their Un- 
derſtanding than AﬀeCtions. He 
taw ſo much of the beauty of 
Goodneſs himſelf, that he thought 
the bare ſhewing of it was cnough 
to 
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to make all wile men, as it did 
him, to be in love with it. 

In his Writings he was Jadi- 
Cc10Us and plain, like one that Ya- 
lued not the circumſtances: / fo 
much as the ſubſtance. And he 
ſhewed it in whatſoever Aroument 
he undertook ; ſometimes biarng 
out new untravel'd ways, ſome- 
times ' repairing - thoſe that hM 
been beaten already : No ſubject 
he handled, but-I dare fay' is the 
better: for 20008 and. will be the 
fier - for - them that come after 
him; | 

It-in theſe he went ſometimes 
beſide his Profeſſion, it was in fol- 
lowing the Deſign of 4 it, to-make 
men wiſer and better, which I 
think 1s ' the buſineſs of Univer- 
fal Knowledg. And this he pro- 
moted -with much zeal and fin- 
cerity, 'in hope of the great Be- 

e2 nefit 
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nefit that may accrew to man- 
kind. 

It; was his aim, as in all things, 
ſo eſpecially in that which, ,I con- 
ceive;- is much more cenſured than 
_ underſtood; I mean, in the.'de- 
ſign of the Royal. Socjety., He 
Joined himſelf to'it with no other 
end, but to', promote -Modern 
knowledg, without any contempt 
or leſſening of thoſe great mien in 
former times. With due henour 
to whom, he thought -it lawful 
for others to do that which, we 
have no reaſon to doubt, they 
themſelves would haye done if 
they were living. 7 | 
1] would not ſeem to excuſe 
that which deſerycth commenda- 
tion and encouragement ; or to 
commend other things , for- want 
of ſubjet in him. Therefore lea- 
ving this Theme in better hands, 
I pro- 
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T proceed next to ſpeak of his 
Virtues and Graces; and theſe the 
rather, as being both to be remem- 
bred and followed. 

And in ſpeaking of theſe, where 
ſhall I begin? Nay when ſhall I end, 
if I fay all that may be ſpoken ? 
I think it not worth while to 
”_ of thoſe that are Vulgar, 

ough he had them allo in no 
common degree : Nor would I 
ſeem to make any Virtue a Pro- 
priety. But there are thoſe which 
are not common to many , and 
were generally acknowledged to 
be in him; though they appear- 
ed not ſo to ſome other men, as 
they did to thoſe that intimately 
knew him. 

His Prudence was great, I think 
it ſeldom failed in any thing to 
which he applied himſelf. And 
yet he wanted that part, which 
C 4 {ome 
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ſome hold to be eſſential; he fo 
wanted Diſſimulation, that he had 
rather too much openneſs of heart. 
It was Sincerity indeed that was 
Natural to him; he fo abhorred a 
Lye, that he was not at all for 
ſhew ; .he could not put on any 
thing thar Jook'd like it. And 
_ preſuming the {ame of other men, 
through exceſs of Benignity , he 
would be ſometimes deceived, in 
believing they | were what they 
ſeem'd to be, and what he knew 
they ought to have been. | 
 Hisgreatneſs of mind, was known 
to all that knew any thing of him. 
He neither eagerly ſought any 
Dignity, nor declined any Capa- 
city of doing good. He look'd 
down upon Wealth, as much as 
others admire it: He knew the 
uſe of an Eſtate, but did not co- 
vet it, What he yearly _—_—_— 
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of the Church, he beſtowed in its 
ſervice. As for his Temporal eſtate, 

being ſecured againſt want, he 
ſought no farther, he fet up = 
reſt ; I have heard him ſay often, 

my be no richer, and I think at Was 

as good as his weed, 

As tor Revenge, how could it en- 
ter into the (6998 $ of him' that hated 
nothing but that which makes us 
hateful to God ? I ſay not but he 
had a ſenſe of perſonal injuries ; 
and eſpecially of thoſe that refle&- 
ed upon his name, when they pro- 
ceeded from thoſe that had good 
names of their own. What others 
ſaid, he deſpiſed ; but by thoſe he 
would often wiſh he had been bet. 
ter underſtood : That he was not, 
he bore as his misfortune ; he 
would not requite them with the 
like, but mention'd them with all 
due Reſpet, and was always rea- 


dy 
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dry oblige them, and to do them 


Yet it was not fo deſirable, (I 
ſay not to be his Enemy, for He 
did not, account them ſo, but ) to 
be at thoſe terms with him, as to 
be his Acquaintance or Friend, 
They that were never ſo litle 
familiar with him, could not but 
find, as well Benefic as Delight 
in his canverſation. His Niſcqurle 
was commonly. of uſctul things ; 
it neyer- cauſed trouble or weari- 
neſs to the Hearer. . Yet he would 
venture: to. diſpleaſe -one for his 
good ; 'and indeed ,he was the man 
that eyer I knew, for that moft 
needfal, 'and leaſt practiſed point 
of Friendſhip. He would not 
{pare to give ſcaſonab]e reproof, 
and 'wholeſome adyice, when he 
ſaw occalion. 1 never knew any 
that would do it fo freely, and 
that 


(45) 
that knew how to manage that 
"_— of ſpeech ſo inaenGoa, 


2» ,was his way of Friend(hip, 
not ſa much tq oblige ' men, as 
to do them good, He did this 
not ſlightly and ſuperficially, but 
like one that —_ it ' his Bufi- 

neſs. He duxſt do for his Friend, 
any thing that was honeſt, and 
no more, [He would. undertake 
nothing but what well became 
him, and then he was unwearied 
till be had effected it. 

As he concerned himſelf for 
his Friend , in; all other. reſpects, 
ſo eſpecially jn. that, which went 
neareſt to him of all earthly con» 
cernments, He would -not ſuffer 
any blot to, be thrown, or to lye 
upon his Friends good Name, or 
his Memory. And that Office I 
am obliged to \requite, in giving 
ſome 
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ſome account of that which has 
been ſpoken by ſome to his dif. 
advantage. 

I thall negle&, for he did fo, 
any frivolous reports ; but that 
which ſeems to- have any weight 
in it, 'as far as T have obſerved, is, 
that he had not that zeal for the 
Church, that they would ſeem to 
have that obje& this. He ſeemed 
to look 'upon the Diſſenters with 
too much favour to their perſons 
and ways. 

As to the perſons: No doubt 
that goodneſs' of Nature , that 
true Chriſtian Principle , which 
made him willing to think well 
of all men, and to do good, or 
at- leaſt no hurt to any , might 
and ought to extend it ſelf to 
them among others. But beſides, 
he was inclined to it by his eds 
cation under his Grandfather Mr. 
Dod, 


(47) 
Dod, a truly pious and learned 


man 3 who yet was a Dilſlenter 
himſelf in ſome things. 

Not that he had any delight 
in contradiction, or could find in 
his heart to diſturb the peace of 
the Church for thoſe matters : He 
was fo far from it, that as I have-fre- 
quently heard from this his Grand- 
child and others, when ſome thought 
their Diſſents ground enough for 
a War, he declared himſelf againſt 
it, and confirmed others: in their 
Allegiance : He profeſt to the laſt 
a ;of hatred of that horrid Rebel- 
lion. Now his Relation to this 
man, and converſation with thoſe 
of his Principles, might: incline 
him to hope the like of others of 
that way. And when he found 
them farther off from the uy 
of the Church ; he might poſlt- 
bly overdo, through the vehemence 
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of his defire, to bring them off of 
their Prejudices, and to reduce 
them to the Unity of the Chutch ; 
im which his Grandfather lived 
and dyed : Why inight he: not 
hope the fame of other Diſſen- 
ters ? 

As for himſelf, he was fo far 
from Approving their ways, that 
m the worſt of times, when one 
here preſent bewailed to him the 
Calamiries of the Church, and de- 
'clared his Obedience even then to 
the Laws of it : He incouraged 
'him in 'it, he defired his friend- 
ſhip, and prote&ted both him and 
many others, by an intereſt that 
he had gained, and made uſe of 
chiefly for ſuch purpoſes. 

How he demeaned himſelf then, 
is known in both Univerſities ; 
where he governed with praile, 
and left a very grateful Remem- 

brance 
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brance behind him. How in the 
next times ſince, I cannot . ſpeak 
in a better Place. And when I 
have named this City, and the 
two Univerſities, I think he could 
not be placed in a better Light 
in this Nation. There were e- 
nongh that conld judg , and he 
did not uſe to diſpuife hitnſelf; 
I appeal to you that converſed 
with him in thoſe days, What 
zeal he hath expreſt, for the Faith, 
and for the unity of the Church : 
How he ſtood up in defence of 
the Order and Covernment : How 
he hath afſerred the Liturgy, and 
the Rites of it : He conformed 
himſelf to every thing that was 
commanded. Beyond which, for 
any man to be vehement, in lit- 
tle and unneceſſary things, whe- 
ther for or againſt them, he could 
not but diſlike; and as his free 
man- 


( 55.3 
manner was, he hath oft been 
heard to call it Fanaticalneſs. 
How this might be repreſented I 
know not, or how his deſign of 
comprehenſion might be under. 
ſtood. IK IP 

Sure I am, that fince he came 
into the Government of the Church, 
to which he was called in his 
Abſence; he ſo well became the 
Order, that it out-did the expe» 
tion of all that did not very well 
know him. He filled his place 
with a Goodneſs anſ{werable to 
the reſt of his life ; and with a 
Prudence above it, conſidering the 
two extreams, which were no» 
where ſo much as in his. Dio- 
ceſs. Though he was, as before, 
very tender to thoſe that differed 
from him ; yet he was, as betore, 
exatly conformable himlelt , and 
brought others to Conformity, ſome 
Emt- 
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Eminent- men in his Dioceſs. "He 
endeavotired to bring: in- all "that 
came- within his reach; and might 
have Had ofeat fuceehs ; if God 
had pleaſed to continne him. 

Bert having given full proof 
of his' intentions and- defſlces., it 
pleaſed. God to ttfervd' the frait 
for other ' hafds, frori which we 
= ogy cdufe' ty expe@& much 

che Chirch. © 

Fe was in perfeRt Health in 
an other” refpets ; ;\when a known 
Eficmiry, fronti atiunknown cauſe, 
that / been *eaffet / to cure, 
than "was to' diſcover, 'ffole 
po t-Þdem' and {ootÞ" became! ins 
crabs: #:_ +00 } 

- He'wa# f6r 'tnan "days ! 'in. 2 

;rofpedt of Dearh, which, he fo 
as it approached; 1d felt it-come 
on byc' degrees. ' Sore days be- 
fore he 'Sied; he ' toutrd within 
'd him- 
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ou ye }' other 
things Goo! other men: Tt hath 
been the way of . our | Atverſal 
ans toentitl6. themſglygs to: dye 
' Meng even thaſe, whoſe whole 
y ,01Was" ai Teſtimony;; Grain} 
fliem. © Thas' after wt] : Dag, of 
or” Famons)' Ferrel,, the'Pa its 
were © pleaſed to: lay, he gp =" 
of their” Relipion.)/'-Mp/itiere = 


ventured 'to ſont: the ſame, 
of 'our” lane: King 'of bleſſed'-and 
glorious? {Mens Jongrey 


Ys Pers” arevtheir | own; but leſt 
ſfiould abuſe them: and. oo 


*h "the" Memory: of wap 

Ptelate) as! tliey diey have. abu 

ther?! nothing. n 
yp jones mig rok Ca- 

Kithics'Y'L Reclank, and that yp- 

'bti"moſt-!''certarh bproynds,,, That 


he" diedds-in the 1 Faith ,, of our 
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Communion: of. the Church of 
Fng/- , 34þ.is. by Lay eſtabliſh- 


, He died only too ſoon for the 
Church, and fox his Friends ; But 
fox himſelf he bad ved, long 
egough. Pe has live long &= 

ugh that, dyes. well. For what- 
oever he wapts of thats which we 
_ all time, it is added. chough it 
adds nothing to. Eternity, 
 - As" for 11s that axe pow to try 
haw we can bear the want * 
thoſe many bleſſings we enjoyed 
in him; What ſhall. we ſay? 
We muſt ſubmit tg the Will of 
God, Our Comtort is, that we 
ſhall fallow; and gome together 
again in dye time. Till; when, 
Farewel pious. apd virtuons .Soul, 
Farewel yreat, and: excellent man, 
Farewel warthy Prelate a d. faith, 
ful Friend. We. have thy Me- 


- mory 
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mory and Example, Thou haſt 
our Praiſes and our Tears. While 
thy Memory lives in our Breaſts, 
may thy Example be fruitful. in 
our Lives: That our Meeting a+ 
gain may be in Joy unſpeakable, 
when God ſhall have wiped away 
all Fears'from our Eyes. 
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to be one amongſt four or five equal 
Competitors for a place, to be the fourth 
or fifth expe@ant of an inheritance ; 
though in ſuch caſes there be the odds 
of three or four to one, yet the price 
that is ſet upon this, may be fo propor- 
tioned, as either to reduce it to an equa- 
lity, or make it a very advantageous 


bargain. 


A preſent Good may reaſonably be part- 
ed with, upon a probable expeFation of 
a future Good which is more excellent. 
Which 1s the caſe of Merchants, who 
have large eſtates in their own poſleſſi- 
on, which they may ſafely keep by 
them; and yet chuſe to venture them 
upon a thouſand hazards, out of an ap- 
4 ——_— that there is a greater pro- 

ability of their gainiag, than of their 
loſing by ſuch adventures. 

And this would be much more rea- 
ſonable, if befides the probability of 
gaining by theſe adventures, there were 
the like probability of their being utter- 
ly undone and ruined, if they ſhould 
neglect or refuſe to venture. 

The greater the advantage is, the 
more reaſonable muſt it be to adven- 
ture for it. IF it be reaſonable for a 
man to run the venture of 201, for the 

gain 
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gain of a hundred pounds, much more 
tor a thouſand. 

The realon why men are moved to 
believe a probability of gain by ad- 
venturing their ſtocks into ſuch For- 
raign Countries as they have never ſeen, 
and of which they have made no trial, 
is from the Teſtimony of other Credi- 
ble perſons, who profeſs to have known 
thoſe places, and the advantages of rtrat- 
fick thither by their own expericnce. 
And this is - generally accounted a fuft- 
cient argument to perſwade others unto 
the like trials. 

The reaſon which moved men to ad- 
venture for the firſt diſcovery of un- 
known Countrics, is, becauſe they had 
fair probabilities to perſiwade them, that 
there were ſuch places, which would 
probably atford very gainful Traftique. 

And wpon the fame ground, if any 
conliderable number of men, ſuch whom 
we eſteem the molt wiſe and the moſt 
honeſt, ſhould aflure us, that they did 
tirmly believe, (though they did not 
know it by experience), that there was 
ſach an undiſcovered Country, to which 
it men would make any ventures, their 
gains would be a thoufand times more 
than could be expected by any other 
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way of Traftiquez and that upon this 

perſwaſion, they themielves did reſolve 

to venture their eſtates, and ſhould with- 

= - al offer ſuch arguments for the reaſona- 

'1 bleneſs of what they aflert, as to any 

| men,, whoſe judgments were unpreju- 

diced, would Sake it much more pro- 

bable than the contrary : In this caſe, 

he that would at&t rationally , according 

to ſuch rules and principles as all man- 

kind do obſerve in the government of 

their aftions, muſt be perlwaded to do 

the like, unlels he would be counted 

fooliſh, and one that did affect fingula- 
rity. 

6. %. A preſent Evil is to be endured, for 

the avoiding of a probable future Evil, 

which is far greater. Which is the rea- 

ſon of mens undergoing the miſchiets 

and hardſhips of War , the charges and 

vexations of Law-ſuits, the trouble of 

Faſting and Phyſick. A man will endure 

the pain of hunger and thirſt, and re- 

fuſe ſuch meats and drinks as are moſt 

grateful to his appetite, if he be per- 

ſwaded that they will endanger his 

health, eſpecially if he believe that they 

are poiſoned. He will chuſe to take nau- 

ſeous offenſive Phyſick, upon a probable 

expettation, that he may thereby pre- 

| vent 
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vent or cure a dangerous ſickneſs. 

The greater the Evil is, the more ret= 7. 
ſon is there to wenture the loſs of a leſs 
Good, or the ſuffering of a leſs evil, for 
the eſcaping of it. 
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There are (ſeveral kinds of Creatures Poſtuls 
- . rum. 
in the world, and ſeveral degrees of dig- 
nity amongſt them, ſome being more 
excellent than others, Animate more than 
Inanimate, Sen{itives more than Vegeta- 
tives, and Mer more than Brutes. It is 
a greater preheminence to have /ife, 
than to be without it ; to have /ife and 


ſenſe, than to have life only ; to have 


life, ſenſe, and reaſon, than'to have only 
life and ſenſe. 

That which doth. conſtitute any thing Defin. x. 
in 1ts being, and diſtinguiſh it from all 
other things, 1s called the Form or Eſſence 
of ſuch a thing. 

That {tate or condition by which the Pet" 23 
nature of any thing is advanced to the 
utmoſt perfteftion of which it is capa- 
ble according to its rank and kind, is 
called the chief end or happineſs of ſuch 
a thing. 

The zature of Plants doth conſiſt in 
& 3 having 
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having a Vegetative Soul, by which they 
receive nouriſhment and growth, and 
are enabled to multiply their kind. 

The utmoſt perfection which this kind 

of Being is capable of, is to grow up to 
a {tate of maturity, to continue unto its 
natural period, and to propagate its 
kind. 
The nature of Brutes ( beſides what 
is common to them with Plants) doth 
conlilt in having ſuch faculties, where- 
by they are capable of apprehending ex- 
ternal objects, and of receiving pain or 
plealure from them. 

The perfeF;on proper to thele doth 
conſiſt in ſenſitive pleaſures, or the enjoy» 
ing of ſuch things as are gratefu! to their 
appetites and ſenſes. 

The nature of Mar ( beſides what is 
common to him with Plants and Brutes ) 
doth confilt in that faculty of Reaſon, 
whereby he 1s made capable of Religi- 
on, of apprehending a Deity, and of 
expecting a future [tate of rewards and 
punmſhments. Which are capacities cCom- 
mon to all mankind, notwithſtanding 
the utmoſt endeavours that can be uſed 
for the ſupprefiing of them 5 and which 
no other Creature in this viſible world, 
except Man, doth partake of. 

The 
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The happineſs of man doth conſiſt in 
the perfecting of this faculty ; that is, 
in ſuch a ſtate or condition as 1s moſt 
agreeable to reaſon, and as may entitle 
him to the Divine favour, and afford 
him the belt atlurance of a bleſled eſtate 
after this lite. 

That which every man doth and muſt 
propoſe unto himſelf, 1s the being in 
as good a condition as he is capable of, 
or as 15 reaſonable for him to expect. 
And the defire. of this is not properly a 
duty or a moral vertxe,about which men 
have a liberty of Acting, but 'tis a natu- 
ral principle, like the deſcent of heavy 
bodies, it flows neceſſarily from the 
very frame of our naturesz men mult 
do ſo, nor can they do otherwile. 

The Cuſtomary Actions of men, con- 


ſidered as Voluntary, and as capable of 


Reward or Puniſhment; are ſtyled Mo- 
ral. 

As that which hath a fitncls to pro- 
mote the Well-tare of man conſidered 
as a Senſitive Being, is ityled Natur! 
Good ; fo that which hath a fitneſs to 
promote the Well-tare of man as a Ry- 
tional voluntary and free Agent, 1s ſtyled 
Moral Good. And the coutrary to it 
Aforal Evit. 

C 2 That 
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That which is morally good is to be 
deſired and proſecuted , that which is 
evil is to be. avoided. 

The greater congruity or incongruity 
there is in any thing to the reaſon of 
Mankind, aad the greater tendency it 
hath, to promote or hinder the perfecti- 
on of mans nature, ſo much greater de- 
grees hath it of moral Good or Evil. 
To which we ought to proportion our 
Inclinttion or Averſton. 

There 1s-in ſome things ſuch a natural 
decency and fitne(s, as doth render them 
molt agreeable to our reaſon, and will 
be ſufficient to recommend them to our 
practice, abſtratting from all confidera- 
tions of Reward.: As in loving thoſe 
who are kind to us, and from whom 
we receive benefit : In compenſating 
Good with Good, and not with Evil. 

It is moſt ſuitable both to the Reaſon 
and Intereſt of mankind, that every one 
{ſhould ſubmit themſelves to him, upon 
whom they depend for their Well-being, 
by doing ſuch things as may render them 
Acceptable to him. 

It is a deſireable thing for a man to 
have the aſſiſtance of others in his need 
and diſtreſs, And 'tis not reaſonable for 
him to expect this from others, —_ 
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he himſelf be willing to ſhevy it to others. 
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0n belonging to it being more noble than 
the Senſitive, Therefore Moral Good 15s 
to be preferred before Natwral, and 
that which is Morally Evi: 1s more to 
be hated and avoided, than that which 
1s Natural. 


A preſent Natural Good may be part- ** 4 
ed with upon a probable expectation of 


a ſuture Moral good. 


A preſent Natural Evil is to be endu- © 


red for the probable avoiding of a fu- 
ture Moral Fvil. 
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CHAP. TIL 
Some Propoſitions neceſſ ary to be pre- 


miſed for the removing of ſeveral 
prejudices in Debates about Re- 


ligion. 


Eſtdes what hath been already ſug- 
— geſted concerning the hrit tounda- 
tions to be laid, in order to a diſcourle 
about Natural Religion, I ſhall in the 
next place offer to conhderation theſe 
ſeven following Propoſitions, as being 
very proper to prevent or oby! tate the 
Cavils of Sceptical captious men. 

I. Such things as in themſelves are es 
ally true and certain, may not yet be 


capable of the ſame kind or degree of 


Evidence at to #4. As for inſtance, That 
there was ſuch a man as King Henry the 
Eighth, thut there are ſuch places as Ame- 
rica, or China. I ſay theſe things may in 
themiclves| be equaliy truc and certain 
with thoſe; other matters, That we now 


ſee and are awake, That the three Angles 


in 4 Triangle are equal to two right ones. 
Though tor the firſt of theſe we have 
only 
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only the teſtimony of others, and humane 
tradition, whereas for the other we have 
ſenſitive proof, and Mathematical de- 
monſtration. And the reaſon is becauſe 
all Truths are in themſelves equal, ac- 
cording to that ordinary Maxim , Ieritas 
non recipit magis & minus. And there- 
fore nothing can be more irrational than 
for a man to doubt of, or deny the truth 
of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made 
out, by ſuch kind of proots of which the 
nature of ſuch a thing is not capable. A 
man may as well deny there is any ſuch 
thing as Light or Colour, becaule he can» 
not hear it; or ſound, becauſe he cannot 
ſee it, as to deny the truth of other things 
beca''le they cannot be made our by fſen- 
ſit, or demonſtrative proots. The kinds 
of Probation for ſeveral things being as 
much diſpropoxtioned, as the objects of 
the ſeveral ſenſes are to one another. 

2. Things of ſeveral kinds may admit 
and require ſeveral ſorts of proofs, all which 
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may be good in their kind. The Philolo- cap. 3. 
pher hath long ago told us, that accor- Meraph. 
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ding to the divers nature of things, fo jj. OP 


mult the Evidences for them be 3 and that 
'tis an argument of an undiſciplined wit 
not to acknowledg this. He that 1s rati- 
onal and judicious will expect no other 
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kind of Arguments in any caſe than the 
ſubjet-matter will bear. How incongru- 
ous would it be for a Mathematician to 
perſwade with eloquence, to uſe all ima- 
ginable inſinuations and intreaties that he 
might prevail with his hearers to believe 
that three and three make fox. It would 
be altogether as vain and improper in 
matters belonging to an Orator to pre- 
tend to (trift Demonſtration. All things 
are not capable of the ſame kind oft Ev1- 
dence. Though the Concluſions 1n Afa- 
thematicks , by reaſon of the abitrated 
nature of thoſe Sciences, may be demon- 
ſtrated by the clearcſt and moſt unqueſti- 
onable way of Probation to our reaſon, 
yet it 1s not rational to expeCt the like 
proof, in ſuch other matters as are not of 
the like nature. This he himſelf applys 
to Moral things, which being not bf hich 


ſemple abſtrated natures, but depending 


upon mixed circumſtances, are not there- 
fore capable of ſuch kind of Demonſtra- 
tive proofs. 'Tis a ſaying of Jemblicus, 
That demonſtrations are not to be expe- 
(ed in matters concerning God and dt- 
vine things. Nor 1s this any greater pre- 
judice tothe certainty of ſuch things, thay 
It is that God is inviſible. And thus like- 
wiſe it is, forthe ſame reaſon, with many 
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particular concluſions in Natwral Philoſs- 
phy. And as for matters of Fai#, concer- 
ning Times, Places, Perſons, Actions, 
which depend upon Tory and the rela- 
tion of others, theſe things are not capa- 
ble of being proved by ſuch ſcientifical 
Principles as the others are. Now no ſo- 
ber man can deny but that ſeveral things 
in Moral and in Natural Philoſophy are 1n 
themſelves as abſolutely and as certainly 
true, and as firmly believ'd by us, as any 
Mathematical principle or concluſion can 
be. From whence I infer this, That it is 
not, ought not to be, any prejudice to 
the Truth or Certainty of any thing, that 
it is not to be made out by ſuch kind of 
proofs, of which the nature of that thing 
13 not capable, provided it be capable of 
ſatisfaftory proofs of another kind. 

3- When a thing is capable of good proof 
in any kind, men ought to re feta in 
the beſt evidence for it, which that kind 
of things will bear, and beyond which bet- 
ter could not be expeted, ſuppoſing it were 
true. They ought not to expect either ſen- 
ſible proof, or demonſtration for ſuch 
matters as are not capable of ſuch proofs, 
ſuppoſing them to be true. Becauſe other- 
wile nothing muſt be afſented to and be- 
lieved, but that which hath the higheſt 
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Evidence: All other things being to be 


looked upon, as uncertain and doubtful, 
and wholly excluded from all poſlibility 
of being known. And at this rate, men 
mult believe nothing at all in ſtory, be- 
cauſe ſuch things cannot be demonſtra- 
ted; and 'tis poſſible that the reſt of Man- 
kind might have combined together to 
ampole upon them by thele relations. And 
how abhorrent ſuch Sceptical Principles 
muſt needs be to common reaſon, I need 
not ſay. Thoſe who will pretend ſuch 


Kind of grounds for their disbelief of any 


thing, will never be able to perlwade 
others, that the true cauſe why they do 
not give their Aſſent 1s becauſe they 
have no reeſo# tor it , but becauſe they 
have no mind to it. Nolle in cauſa eſt, non 
poſſe pretenditur. 

And on the other ſide, when we have 
for tl, proof of any thing, ſome of the 
higheſt kinds of Evidence, in this caſe it 
15 not the ſuggeſtion ot a meer poſlibility, 
that the thing may be otherwiſe, that 
ought to be any ſufficient cauſe of doub- 


ting. 


"To whit? I ſhall only add, that we 
may be unqueſtionably ſure of many 
things as to their exiſtence, and yet we 
may uot be able to cxplain the _— 
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of them. No man in his wits can make 
any doubt, whether there be ſuch things 
as Motion, and Senfation, and Continuity 
of Bodies: And yet theſe things are 
commonly eſteemed inexplicable. So that 
our not being able to ſee to the bottom of 
things, and to give a diſtinct account of 
the rature and manner of them, can- be 
no ſufficient cauſe to doubt of their be- 
ing. 

4. The mind of man may and muit give 
a firm aſſent to ſome things, without any 
kind of heſitation or doubt of the contrary, 
where yet the Evidences for ſuch things 
are not ſo infallible, but that there-is a poſ- 
ſibility, that the things may be otherwiſe. 


(.e.) There may be an indubitable cer- 


tainty, where there 15 not an 7z2falible 
certainty. And that kind of certainty 
which doth not admit of any doubt, may 
ſerve us as well toall intents and purpo- 
ſes, as that which is infallible. A man may 
make no doubt, whether he himſelt were 
baptized, whether ſuch perſons were his 
parents, of which yet he can have no 0- 
ther Evidence than Tradition, and the 
Teltimony oft others. Who 1s there fo 
wildly Sceptical as to queſtion, whether 
the Sun ſhall rife in the Eaſt, and not in 
the North or Welt, or whether it ſhall 

riſe 
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riſe at all : Becauſe the contrary is not im- 
poſlible, and doth not imply any Contra- 
diction 2 Suppole that in digging of the 
Earth amongſt ſome ancient ruins, a man 
ſhould- find a round flat piece of Mctal, 
in the exact ſhape of an old Medal, with 
the Image and Inſcription of one of the 
Koman Emperours. Or fuppole he ſhould 
dig up a large ſtone, of the ſhape of an 
ancient Tomb-ſtone, with a diſtinct In- 
ſcription upon it, of the name and quali- 
i #vs ſome perſon ſaid to be buried un- 

rit. Can any rational man doubt, whe- 
ther one of theſe were not a piece of 
Coyn, and the other a Grave-[tone? or 
ſhould a man be bound to ſuſpend his aſ- 
ſent and beliet of this, barely upon this 
ground, becauſe 'tis poſſible that theſe 
might have been the naturai ſhapes of that 
particular Metal and Stone, and that 
thoſe which ſeem to be letters or figures 
engraven or emboſled upon it, may be 
nothing elſe but ſome caſual dents or ca- 
vities, which by the various motions and 
temper of the matter did happen to 
them, amongſt thoſe many millions of 
other figures which they were capable 
of? Who would not think fuch a man to 
* be ſtrangely wild, and irrational, who 


could frame to himſelf any real ſcruples 
from 
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from ſuch Conſiderations as theſe > Why, 
'tis the fame kind of abſurd dotage that 
Scepticks in Religion are guilty of, in 
ſuſpending their aflent meerly upon this 
ground, becauſe ſome Arguments for it 
do not fo infallibly conclude, but that 
there is a poſhbility things may be other- 
wiſe. He that will raiſe to himſelf, and 
cheriſh in his mind, any real doubts, ac- 
cording to the meer poſſibility of things, 
(hall not be able to determine himſelf to 
the belicf or practice of any thing. He 
mult not ſtay within doors, for y > the 
houſe ſhould fall upon him, for that is 
poſiible : nor muſt he go out, leſt the 
next man that meets him ſhould kill him, 
for that alſo is poſlible. And fo muſt it be 
for his doing or forbearing any other aCti- 
on. Nay I add further, that man is ſure 
to be deceived in very many things, who 
will doubt of every thing, where 'tis poſ- 
ſible he may be deceived. 

I appeal to the common judgment of 
Mankind , whether the humane nature 
be not fo framed, as to acquieſce in ſuch 
a Moral certainty, as the nature of things 
is capable of ; and if it were otherwiſe, 
whether that Reaſon which belongs to 
us, would not prove a burden and a tor- 
ment to us, rather than a priviledg, by 

Keeps 
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keeping us in a continual ſuſpenſe, and 
thereby rendring our conditions perpe- 
tually reſtleſs and unquiet * Would not 
ſuch men be generally accounted out of 
their wits, who could pleaſe themſelves, 
by entertaining a&ual hopes of any thing, 
meerly upon account of the poſſibility of 
itz; or torment themſelves with 2&al 
fears, of all ſuch evils as are poflible 2 Is 
there any thing imaginable more wild and 
extravagant amongſt thoſe in Bedlam, 
than this would be? Why, Doxbt is a 
kind of fear, and is commonly (ſtyled 
formido oppoſiti, and 'tis the 'fame kind 
of madneſs for a man to doubt of any 
thing, as to hope for, or fear it, upon a 
meer pollibility. 

5. 'Tis ſufficient that matters of Faith 
and Religion be propounded in ſuch a way, 
as to render them highly credible, ſo as 
an honeſt and teachable man may willing- 
ly and ſafely aſſent to them, and accor- 
ding to the rules of Prudence be juſtified 
in ſo doing. Nor 1s it either Neceſſary or 
Convenient, that they (ſhould be eltabliſh- 
ed by ſuch cogent Evidence, as to necef- 
fitate aſſent. Becauſe this would not 
leave any place for the vertue of Belie- 
ving, Or the treedom of our obedience; 


nor any ground for Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, 
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ment, It would not be thank-worthy for 
2 man to believe that which of neceſli- 
ty he mult believe, and cannot other- 
wile chule. | 

Rewards and Puniſhments do proper- 
ly belong to free Actions, ſuch as are un- 
der a mans power, either to do or for- 
bear; not to ſuch as are zeceſ/ary. There 
15 no more realon to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, 
than for Fr hungry cr (leepy 3 Becauſe 
theſe things do not proceed from choice, 
but from natural neceſſity. A man mult 
do ſo, nor can he do otherwiſe. 

I do not ſay, That the Principles of 
Religion are meerly probable, 1 have be- 
fore aſſerted them to be Aoraly certain, 
And that to a man who 1s caretul to pre- 
ſerve his mind free from prejudice, and to 
conſider, they will appear wnqueſtionable, 
and the dedu@1ons tromthem demonſtrable: 
But now becauſe that which 1s neceflary 
to beget this certainty in the mind, namely, 
impartial Conſideration,is in a mans power, 
therefore the belief or disbelief of theſe 
things 15 a proper ſubject for Rewards and 
Puniſhments. 

There would be little reaſon for the Scri- 
pture ſo much to magmhie the Grace oft 
Feith,as being lo great a vertue and fo ac- 

cepta- 
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ceptable to God,if every one were neceſii- 
rated to it, whether he would or no. And 
therefore God is pleaſed to propoſe theſe 
matters of belief to us in ſuch a way, as 
that we might give ſome Teſtimony of gur 
teachable diſpolitions, and of our obedi- 
ence by our alſent to them. Vt ſermo Evan 
gelis tauquam lapis efſet Lydins, ad quem 
ingenia ſanabiliz explorarentur, as the 
LearnedGrotias ſpeaks concerning the Do- 
drine of the Goſpe], whereby God was 
pleaſed as with a Touch-(tone to prove 
and try what kind of tempers men are of, 
whether they are ſo ingenuous as to accept 
of ſufficient Evidence, in the confirmation 
of a holy Doctrine. And the Scripture doth 
in ſeveral places make uſe of the word 
Faith, according to this notion of it, as it 
conſiſts in a readineſs of mind to cloſe with 
and give aſſent unto things upon ſuch evi- 
denceas is in it ſelf ſufficient. To which pur- 
poſe is that expreſſion of our Saviour to 
Thomas, Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen 
and yet have believed, Joh.20. mig” ons 
it tobe a more excellent commendable and 
bleſſed thing for a man to yield his aflent, 
upon ſuch evidence as is in it (elf ſufhcient, 
without inſiſting upon more 3 It denotes 
good inclinations in men towards Religion, 
and that they have worthy thoughts of the 

| | Divine 
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Divine power and goodneſs,when they are 
willing to ſubmit unto ſuch arguments in 
the confirmation of a holy doctrine, as to 
unprejudiced perſons are in themſelves fuf- 
ficient to induce belict. It was this diſpoſi- 
tion that was commended in the Berears, 
for which they are (ſtyled ivywiregr, more 
ingenuous,teachable and candid, more noble 
than others, Becauſe they received the word 
with all readineſs of mind. (i.e.) Were 
ready and willing to aflent to the Goſpel, 
upon ſuch evidence as was in it (elf ſuffici- 
ent to convince realonable and unprejudi- 
ced men, 

And on the other (ide.,it was the want of 
this diſpoſition which is condemned, At. 
13.58, where 'tis ſaid that our Saviour did 
not many mighty works in his own Country, 
becanſe of their unbelief : (3.c.) That preju- 
dice which there was upon them, by their 
knowledg of his mcan parentage and birth, 
aad their igaorarice of his Divine commil- 
lion and high-calling, did indifpoſe them 
for an equal judgment of things,and render 
them unteachable. And having tried this by 
doing ſome mighty works amongſt them he 
would not do zany, becauſe of their inca- 
pacity of receiving benefit by them. 

Wicked men are in the Scripture-phraſe 
[tyled 4 drule's. filii inſnaſibilitatis, un- 

} per- 
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perſwadable men, ſuch as no reaſon can 
<1. 2. 4, convince. And' elſe-where they are ſtyled 
-$.6 : 
| | 2 Theſ, 3,86Jer% Which we tranſ(late unreaſonable 
| | ,, 2 men. But the word may fignifie abſurd, 
- #e7%  contumacious perſons, who are not to be 
fixed by any Principles, whom no Topics 
can work upon, being dire&ly oppoſite to 
this vertue of Faith,as appears by the next 
clauſe, For all pren have not Faith. 
Suproling Mankind to be endowed (as 
all other things are) with a natural princi- 
ple,whereby they are ſtrongly inclined to 
{cek their own preſervation and happineſs ; 
and ſuppoſing them to be rational and free 
Creatures,able to judg of, and to chuſe the 
means conducing to this end : Nothing can 
be more reaſonable in this caſe, than that 
ſuch Creatures ſhould be under the obliga- 
tion of accepting ſuch evidence, as in it ſelf 
is ſufficient for their conviction. 

6, 6. When there is no ſuch evident certain- 
ty,as to take away all kind of doubting; in 
ſuch caſes, a judgment that is equal and ine- 
partial muſt incline to the greater probabili- 
ties, That 1s no juſt ballance, wherein the 
heavieſt ſide will not preponderate. In all 

i the ordinary affairs of life men uſe to guide 
' their Actions by this Rule,namely,to incline 
i to that which 1s moſt probable and likely, 

' _ - __ - Wheathey cannot attain to any clear un- 
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queſtionable certainty, And that man would 
be generally counted a fool who ſhould do 
otherwiſe. Now let it be ſuppoſed, that 
ſome of the great Principles in Religion, 


| ſhould not ſeen to ſome men altogether (© 


evident as to be wholly unqueſtionable,yert 
onght therr aſſent ſtill to incline to. the 
greater probability. 

When ir is faid to be a duty for men to 
believe any thing, or to acquieſce in ſach 
kind of Evidence as is ſufficient for the 
proof of it : The meaning is not, as if there 
were any moral obligation upon the Under- 
fhanding,which is proper only unto theil; 
but the meaning is, That men (ſhould becare- 
ful to preſerve their minds free from any 
wilful prejudice and partiality, that they 
ſhould ſeriouſly attend to,and conſider the 
Evidence propoſed to them, ſo as to take a 
juſt eſtimate of it. For though it be true, 
that the judgments of men muſt by a na- 
tural neceſſity, preponderate on that fide 
where the greateſt Evidence lies; ſuppo- 
fing the mind to be equally diſpoſed, and 
the ballance to be juſt ; yet muſt it with- 
al be granted to be a particular virtue 
and felicity to keep the mind in ſuch an 
equal frame of judging. There are ſome 
men, who have ſufficient abilities to dif- 
cern betwixt the true difference of things; 
D 2 but 
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but what through their vicious aftections 
and voluntary prejudices , making them 
unwilling that ſome things ſhould be true; 
what through their inadvertency or neg- 
lect to conhider and compare things toge- 
ther, they are not to be convinced by 
plain Arguments; not through any 1n- 
ſufficiency in the evidence, but by reaſon 
of ſome defeft or corruption in the fu- 
culty that ſhould judg of it. Now the 
negleft of keeping our minds in ſuch an 
equal frame, the not applying of our 
thoughts to conſider of ſuch matters of 
moment, as do highly concern a man to 
be rightly informed in, muſt needs be a 
vice.. And though none of the Philoſo- 
phers (that I know of) do reckon this kind 
of Faith (as it may be (tyled), this teach- 
ableneſs and equality of mind in confider- 
ing and judging of matters of importance, 
amonglt other intel/eFdual virtxes; yet to 
me it ſeems, that it may juſtly challenge 
a place among(t them; and that for this 
reaſon, becauſe the two extremes of it 
by way of Exceſs and Defe, I mean the 
atlenting unto ſuch things upon inſuffict- 
ent Evidence , which 1s called Credality, 
and the not aflenting unto them upon 
luthcient Evidence, which is called Incre- 
dulity or unbelief, are both of them Vices, 

Now 
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Now where the Exceſs and Defe# do 
make Vices, or ſuch things as ought not 
to be, there the Afediocrity mult denote 
tomething that ought to be, and conſe- 
quently mult be a Virtue, and have in 
it the obligation of Duty. 

7. If in any matter offered fo Cor {re 
ration , the probabilities on both ſtdes 


ſuppoſed to be equal : ( In this calc, thongh ' 


an impartial judgment cannot be oblt- 
ged to incline ro one tide rather than to 
the other, becaule our A//ert to things 
malt by a Neceſliry of Nature, be pro- 
portioned to our Evidence for them; And 
where neither fide doth preponderate, 
the ballance ſhould hang even ) Tet ever 
in this caſe, men may be obliged to or- 
der their Adtions in favour of that (ide, 
which appears to be moſt ſafe and advan- 
tageons for their own intereſt.3uppole a man 
travelling upon the Road to meet with two 
doubtful ways,concerning neitherot which 
he can have any the leaſt probability to 
iaduce him to belicve that one 1s more hke 
to be the true way to his journey's end, 
than the other 5 only he is upon good 
grounds aflured, that 1n one of theſe ways 
he ſhall meet with much trouble, difhicul- 
ty, danger, which the other 1s altogether 

tree from : In this caſe, though a man be 
D 3 not 
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not bound to believe that one of them is a 
truer way than the other, yet is he obliged 
in prudence to take the ſafeſt, 

Nay I add further, If the probabilities 
on the one hand ſhould ſomewhat prepon- 
derate the other, yet if there be no con- 
ſiderable hazard on that ſide which hath 
the-leaſt probability, and a very great ap- 
parent danger in a miſtake about the other : 
In this caſe, prudence will oblige a man to 
do that which may make moſt tor his own 
ſafety, 

Theſe are thoſe preparatory Principles 
which I thought fit to premiſe, as a ne- 
ceſſary foundation for- any debate with 
captious men about theſe firſt grounds of 
Religion. And they are each of them (I 
think ) of ſuch perſpicuity, asto need little 
more than the bare Propoſal of them, and 
the Explication of their Terms, to evince 
the truth of them. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
and the Arouments for it. The 
I. Argument, From the univerſal 
conſent and agreement of Mankind ; 
and the Objections anſwered. 


Heſe things being premiſed, I betake 

my felt to that which 'was at firſt 

propoſed as the chiet delign of this Book, 

namely, to prove the Keaſonableneſs and 

the Credibility of the Principles of Natural 
Religion. 

By Religion, TI mean that general ha- 
bit of Reverence towards the Divine na- 
ture, whereby we are inabled and inclined 
to worſhip and ſerve God after ſuch a man- 
ner as we conceive molt agreeable to his 
will, fo as to procure his favour and blel- 
ling. 

I call that Natural Religion, which men 
might know, and ſhould be obliged unto, 
by the meer principles of Keaſor, impro- 
ved by Conſideration and Expcrience, 
without the help of Revelation. 
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